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BOOK III 

OF THE DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OR EXPEDIENTS WHICH HAVE 
BEEN PROPOSED OR HAVE PREVAILED IN SOCIETY, AS 
THEY AFFECT THE EVILS ARISING FROM THE PRINCIPLE 
OF POPULATION 


CHAPTER I 

OF SYSTEMS OF EQUALITY — ^WALLACE — CONDORCET 

To a person who views the past and present states of mankind in 
the light in which they have appeared in the two preceding 
books, it cannot but be a matter of astonishment that all the 
writers on the perfectibility of man and of society, who have 
noticed the argument of the principle of population, treat it always 
very lightly, and invariably represent the difficulties arising 
from it as at a great and almost immeasurable distance. Even 
Mr. Wallace, who thought the argument itself of so much weight 
as to destroy his whole system of equahty, did not seem to be 
aware that any difficulty would arise from this cause till the 
whole earth had been cultivated like a garden, and was incapable 
of any further increase of produce. If this were really the case, 
and a beautiful system of equality were in other respects prac- 
ticable, I cannot think that our ardour in the pursuit of such a 
scheme ought to be damped by the contemplation of so remote 
a difficulty. ’An event at such a distance might fairly be left to ( 
Providence. But the truth is, that, if the view of the argument 
given in this essay be just, the difficulty, so far from being remote, 
is imminent and immediate. At every period during the progress 
of cultivation, from the present moment to the time when the 
whole earth was become like a garden, the distress for want of 
food would be constantly pressing on all mankind, if they were 
equal. Though the produce of the earth would be increasing 
every year, population would have the power of increasing much 
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without ceasing the most numerous and active class of our 
societies.” The difficulty is just and well stated; but his mode 
of removing it will, I fear, be found totally inefficacious. 

By the application of calculations to the probabilities of life, 
and the interest of money, he proposes that a fund should be 
established which should assure to the old an assistance pro- 
duced in part by their own former savings, and in part by tlie 
saving of individuals who in making the same sacrifice die 
before they reap the benefit of it. The same or a similar fund 
should give assistance to women and children who lose their 
husbands and fathers; and afford a capital to those who tverc of 
an age to found a new family, sufficient for the development of 
their industry. These establishments, he observes, might be 
made in the name and under the protection of tltc society. 
Going still further, he says, that by the just application of cal- 
culations, means might be found of more completely preserving 
a state of equality, by preventing credit from being the e.tclusive 
privilege of great fortunes, and yet giving it a basis equally solid, 
and by rendering the progress of industry and the activity of 
commerce less dependent on great capitalists. 

Such establishments and calculations may appear very promis- 
ing upon paper; but when applied to real life they will be found 
to be absolutely nugatory. M. Condorcet allows that a class of 
people which maintains itself entirely by industry is necessary 
to every state. \Vlty does he allow this ? No other reason can 
well be assigned than because he conceives that the labour 
necessary to procure subsistence for an extended population 
will not be performed without the goad of necessity. If by 
establishments upon the plans that have been mentioned, this 
spur to industry be removed; if the idle and negligent be placed 
upon the same footing with regard to their credit and the future 
support of their wives and families as the active and industrious; 
can we expect to see men exert that animated activity in better- 
ing their condition, which now forms the master-spring of public 
prosperity? If an inquisition were to be established to examine 
the claims of each individual, and to determine whether he had or 
had not exerted himself to the utmost, and to grant or refuse 
assistance accordingly, this would be little else than a repetition 
upon a larger scale of the English poor-laws, and would be com- 
pletely destructive of the true principles of liberty and equality. 

But independently of this great objection to these establish- 
ments, and supposing for a moment that they would give no 
check to production, the greatest difficulty remains yet behind. 
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If every man were sure of a comfortable provision for a family, 
almost every man would have one; and if the rising generation 
were free from the fear of poverty, population must increase 
with unusual rapidity. Of this M. Condorcet seems to be fully 
aware himself; and after having described further improve- 
ments, he says: 

_ " But in this progress of industry and happiness, each genera- 
tion will be called to more extended enjojinents, and in conse- 
quence, by the physical constitution of the human frame, to an 
increase in the number of individuals. Must not a period then 
arrive when these laws, equally necessary, shall counteract each 
other; when, the increase of the number of men surpassing 
their means of subsistence, the necessary result must be, either 
a continual diminution of happiness and population — a move- 
ment truly retrograde; or at least a kind of oscillation between 
good and evil? In societies amved at this term, will not this 
oscillation be a constantly subsisting cause of periodical misery? 
Will it not mark the limit when all further melioration will 
become impossible, and point out that term to the perfectibility 
of the human race, which it may reach in the course of ages but 
can never pass? ” He then adds: ’ 

“ There is no person who does not see how very distant such a 
period is from us. But shall we ever arrive at it? It is equally 
impossible to pronounce for or against the future realisation of 
an event which cannot mke place but at an era when the human 
race will have attained improvements, of which we can at present 
scarcely form a conception.” ^ 

M. Condorcet’s picture of what may be expected to happen 
when the number of men shall surpass their means of subsistence 
is justly draivn. The oscillation which he describes will certainlv 
take place, and will without doubt be a constantly subsisting 
cause of periodical misery. T^e only point in which I differ ' 
from M. Condorcet in this description is with regard to the period 
when it may be applied to the human race. M. Condorcet thinks 
that it cannot possibly be applicable but at an era extremely 
distant. If the proportion between the natural increase of 
population and of food in a limited territory, which was stated 
in the beginning of this essay, and which has received consider- 
able confirmation from the poverty that has been found to prevail 
in every stage of human society, be in any degree near the truth - 
it will appear, on the contrary, that the period when the number 
of men surpasses their means of easy subsistence has long since 
arrived ; and that tins necessary ospife; ‘-'n , this constan»t y sub- 
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sisting cause of periodical misery, has existed in most countries 
ever since we have had any histories of mankind, and continues 
to exist at the present moment. 

M. Condorcet, however, goes on to say, that should the period 
which he conceives to be so distant ever arrive, the human race, 
and the advocates of the perfectibility of man, need not be 
alarmed at it. He then proceeds to remove the difficulty in a 
manner which I profess not to understand. Having observed 
that the ridiculous prejudices of superstition would by that time 
have ceased to throw over morals a corrupt and degrading 
austerity, he alludes either to a promiscuous concubinage, which 
would prevent breeding, or to something else as unnatural. To 
remove the difficulty in this way will surely, in the opinion of 
most men, be to destroy that virtue and purity of manners which 
the advocates of equality and of the perfectibility of man profess 
to be the end and object of their views. 

The last question which M. Condorcet proposes for examina- 
tion is the organic perfectibility of man. He observes, if the 
proofs which have been already given, and which, in their 
development, will receive greater force in the work itself, are 
sufficient to establish the indefinite perfectibility of man, upon 
the supposition of the same natural faculties and the same 
organisation which he has at present; what will be the certainty, 
what the extent of our hopes, if this organisation, these natural 
faculties themselves, be susceptible of melioration? 

From the improvement of medicine; from the use of more 
wholesome food and habitations; from a manner of living which 
will improve the strength of the body by exercise, without im- 
pairing it by excess; from the destruction of the two great causes 
of the degradation of man, misery and too great riches; from the 
gradual removal of transmissible and contagious disorders by 
the improvement of physical knowledge, rendered more effi- 
cacious by the progress of reason and of social order; he infers, 

' tliat though man will not absolutely become immortal, yet the 
duration between his birth and natural death will increase with- 
out ceasing, will have no assignable term, and may properly be 
expressed by the word indefinite. He then defines this word 
to mean either a constant approach to an unlimited extent with- 
out ever reaching it; or an increase in the immensity of ages to 
on extent greater than any assignable quantity. 

But surely the application of this term in either of these senses 
to tire duration of human life is in the highest degree unphilo- 
sophical, and totally unwarranted by any appearances in the 
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laws ol nature. Variations from different causes are cssentiaUy 
distinct from a tcgnlat and vmretTograde increase. The average 
duration of human life will, to a certain degree, vary from healthy 
or unhealthy climates, from wholesome or unwholesome food, 
from virtuous or vicious manners, and other causes; but it may 
be fairly doubted whether there has been really the smallest per- 
ceptible advance in the natural duration of human life since first 
we had any authentic history' of man. The prejudices of all agts 
have indeed been directly contrary to this supposition; and 
though 1 would not lay much stress upon these prejudices, they 
must have some tendency to prove that there has been no 
marked advance in an opposite direction. 

It may perhaps be said, that the world is yet so young, so com- 
pletely in its infancy, that it ought not to be expected that any 
difference should appear so soon. 

If this be the case, there is at once an end of all human science. 
The whole train of reasonings from effects to causes will be 
destroyed. We may shut our eyes to the book of nature, as it 
will no longer be of any use to read it. The wildest and inost 
improbable conjectures may be advanced with as much certainty 
as \hc Tacst, ywst and siAAVtac Vacotlcs IcMTidcd cm cacctwl wad 
reiterated experiments. We may return again to tlie old mode 
of philosophising, and make facts bend to systems, instead of 
establishing sy’stems upon facts. The grand and consistent 
theory of Newton will be placed upon the same footing as the 
wild and eccentric hypotheses of Descartes. In short, if the 
laws of nature be thus fickle and inconstant ; if it can be affirmed, 
and be believed, that they will change, evhen for ages and ages 
they have appeared immutable; the human mind will no longM 
have any incitements to inquiry, but must remain sunk in 
inactive torpor, or amuse itself only in bewildering dreams and 
extravagant fancies. 

The constancy of the laws of nature, and of effects and causes, 
is the foundation of all human knowledge; and if, without any 
pret'ious observable sj'mptoms or indications of a change, we 
can infer that a change will take place, we may as well maSe any 
assertion whatever; and think it as unreasonable to be con- 
tradicted, in affirming that the moon will come in contact with 
the earth to-mortow, as in saying that the sun will rise at its 
e.xpected time. 

With regard to the duration of human life, there does not 
appear to have existed, from the earliest ages of the world to the 
present moment, the smallest permanent symptom or indication 
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of increasing prolongation. The, observable effects of climate, 
habit, diet, and other causes, on length of life, have furnished the 
pretext for asserting its indefinite extension; and the sandy 
foundation on which the argument rests is, that because the 
limit of human life is undefined, because you cannot mark its 
precise term, and say so far exactly shall it go, and no farther, 
therefore its extent may increase for ever, and be properly termed 
indefinite or unlimited. But the fallacy and absurdity of this 
argument will sufficiently appear from a slight examination of 
what M. Condorcet calls the organic perfectibility or degenera- 
tion of the race of plants and animals, which, he says, may be 
regarded as one of the general laws of nature. 

I have been told that it is a maxim among some of the im- 
provers of cattle that you may breed to any degree of nicety 
you please; and they found this maxim upon another, which is, 
that some of the offspring will possess the desirable qualities of 
the parents in a greater degree. In the famous Leicestershire 
breed of sheep, the object is to procure them with small heads 
and small legs. Proceeding upon these breeding maxims, it is 
evident that we might go on, till the heads and legs were evanes- 
cent quantities; but this is so palpable an absurdity, that we 
may be quite sure the premises are not just, and that there really 
is a limit, though we cannot see it, or say exactly where it is. 
In this case, the point of the greatest degree of improvement, or 
the smallest size of the head and legs, may be said to be undefined ; 
but this is very different from unlimited, or from indefinite, in 
M. Condorcet’s acceptation of the term. Though I may not be 
able in the present instance to mark the limit at which further 
improvement will stop, I can very easily mention a point at 
which it will not arrive. I should not scruple to assert, that 
were the breeding to continue for ever, the heads and legs of these 
sheep would never be so small as the head and legs of a rat. 

It cannot be true, therefore, that, among animals, some of the 
offspring will possess the desirable qualities of the parents in a 
greater degree; or that animals are indefinitely perfectible. 

'fhe progress of a wild plant to a beautiful garden-flower is 
perhaps more marked and striking than anything that takes 
place among animals; yet, even here, it would be the height of 
absurdity to assert that the progress was unlimited or indefinite. 
One of the most obvnous features of the improvement is the 
increase of size. The flower has grown gradually larger by 
cultivation. If the progress were really unlimited, it might be 
increased ad infinitum; but this is so gross an absurdity that we 
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may be quite sure that, among plants as well as among animals, 
there is a limit to improvement, though we do not exactly know 
where it is. It is probable that the gardeners who contend ior 
flower-priza have oiten applied stronger dressing without 
success. At the same time it would be highly presumptuous in 
any man to say that he had seen the finest carnation or anemone 
that could e\er be made to grow. He might, however, assert, 
without the smallest chance of being contradicted by a future 
fact, that no carnation or anemone could ever, by cultivation, 
be increased to the size of a large cabbage; and yet there are 
assignable quantities greater than a cabbage. No man can say 
that he has seen the largest car of wheat, or the largest oak, that 
could ever grow; but he might easily, and with perfect cer- 
tainty, name a point of magnitude at which they would not 
arrive. In all these cases, therefore, a careful distinction should 
be made between an unlimited progress and a progress where 
the limit is merely undefined. 

It will be said, perhaps, that the re.ason why plants and animals 
cannot increase mdcfmitcly in size is, that they would fall by 
tbeii own weight. I answer, how do we know this but from 
experience? from experience of the degree of strength with 
which these bodies are formed. 1 know that a carnation long 
before it reached the size of a cabbage would not be supported 
by its stalk; but I only know this from my experience of the 
weakness and want of tenacity’ in the materials of a carnation- 
stalk. There might be substances of the same size that would 
support as large a head as a cabbage. 

The reasons of the mortality of plants are at present perfectly 
unknown to us. No man can say why such a plant is annual, 
another biennial, and another endures for ages. The whole 
affair in all these cases, in plants, animals, and in the human 
race, is an affair of experience; and I only conclude that man is 
mortal because the invariable experience of all ages has proved 
the mortality of that organised substance of which his visible 
body is made. 

“ What can wc reason bnt from what we know? ” 

Sound philosophy will not authorise me to alter this opinion 
of the mortality of man on earth till it can be clearly proved 
that the human race has made, and is making, a decided progress 
tow ards an illimitable extent of life. And the chief reason why I 
adduced the two particular instances from animals and plants was 
to expose and illustrate, if I could, the fallacy of that argument 
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which infers an unlimited progress merely because some partial 
improvement has taken place, and that the limit of this improve- 
mtot cannot be precisely ascertained. 

the capacity of improvement in plants and animals, to a 
certain degree, no person can possibly doubt. A clear and 
decided progress has already been made; and yet I think it 
appears that it would be highly absurd to say that this progress 
^ no limits. In human life, though there are great v^atioM 
lyim different causes, it may be doubted whether, since the worm 
n®gan, any organic improvement whatever of the humim frame 
can be dearly ascertained. The foundations, therefore, on 
which the arguments for the organic perfectibility of man res 
are unusually weak, and can only be considered as mere con- 
’aot, however, by any means, seem . 
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waste of time and words; and that such unfounded conjectures 
are best answered by neglect. I profess, however, to be of a 
different opinion. \Mien paradoxes of this kind are advaiiced 
by ingenious and able men, neglect has no tendency to convince 
them of their mistakes. Priding themselves on what they 
conceive to be a mark of the reach and size of their own under- 
standings, of the extent and comprehensiveness of their views, 
they will look upon this neglect merely as an indication of poverty 
and narrowness in the mental exertions of their contemporaries, 
and only think that the world is not yet prepared to receive 
their sublime truths. 

On the contrary, a candid investigation of these subjects, 
accompanied with a perfect readiness to adopt any theory war- 
ranted by sound philosophj’, may have a tendency to convince 
them that, in forming improvable and unfounded hj-potheses, so 
far from enlarging the bounds of human science, they are con- 
tracting it; so far from promoting the improvement of the human 
mind, they are obstructing it; they are throwing us back again 
almost into the infancy of knowledge; and weakening the founda- 
tions of tlrat mode of philosophbing, under tlie auspices of which 
science has of late made such rapid advances. The late rage for 
wide and unrestrained speculation seems to have been a kind of 
mental intoxication, arising perhaps from the great and unex- 
pected dwvviveries which had been made in various branches of 
science. To men eb.te and giddy with such successes, eveiy- 
thing appeared to be v.-ithin the grasp of human powers; and 
under tliis illusion they confounded subjects where no real 
progress could be proved with those where the progress had been 
marked, certain, and acknowledged. Could they be persuaded 
to sober themselves wiili a little severe and chastised thinking, 
they would sec that the cause of truth and of sound philosophy 
cannot but sufTer by substituting wild (lights and unsupported 
assertions £cK patient investigation and well-supported proofs. 
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CHAPTER II 

OF SYSTEMS OF EQUALITY — GODI\UN 

In reading Mr, Godwin’s ingenious work on political justicCj it is 
impossible not to be struck with the spirit and energy of his 
stylcj the force and precision of some of his reasonings, the ardent 
tone of his thoughts, and particularly with that impressive 
earnestness of manner which gives an air of truth to the whole. 
At tire same time it must be confessed that he has not proceeded 
in his inquiries with the caution that sound philosophy requires; 
his conclusions are often unwarranted by his premises; he fails 
sometimes in removing objections which he himself brings 
forward ; he relies too much on general and abstract propositions, 
which will not admit of application; and his conjectures certainly 
far outstrip the modesty of nature. The system of equality 
which Mr. Godwin proposes is, on a first view of it, the most 
beautiful and engaging of any that has yet appeared. A melior- 
ation of society to be produced merely by reason and conviction 
gives more promise of permanence than any change effected and 
maintained by force. The unlimited exercise of private judg- 
ment is a doctrine grand and captivating, and has a vast superi- 
ority over those systems where ever}' individual is in a manner 
the slave of the public. The substitution of benevolence, as the 
master-spring and moving principle of society, instead of self- 
love, appears at first sight to be a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. In short, it is impossible to contemplate the whole 
of this fair picture without emotions of delight and admiration, 
accompanied witli an ardent longing for the period of its accom- 
plishment. But alas! that moment can never arrive. The 
whole is little better than a dream — a phantom of the imagina- 
tion. Tlrese “ gorgeous palaces ” of happiness and immortality, 
these “ solemn temples ” of truth and virtue, will dissolve, " like 
the baseless fabric of a vision,” when we awaken to real life and 
contemplate the genuine situation of man on earth. 

^fr. Godwin, at the conclusion of tire third chapter of his 
eighth book, speaking of population, says, " there is a principle in 
human society, by v,-hich population is perpetually kept down to 
tlie level of tire means of subsistence. Thus among the wander- 
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ing tribes of America and Asia wc never find, tlrrougb the lapse 
of ages, that population has so increased as to render necessary 
the cultivation of the earth.” ^ This principle, which Mr. God- 
win thus mentions as some mysterious and occult cause, and 
which he does not attempt to investigate, has appeared to be the 
law of necessity — misery, and the fear of misery. 

The great error under which Mr. Godwin labours throughout 
his whole work is the attributing of almost all the vices and 
misery that prevail in civil society to human mstitutions. 
Political regulations and the established administration of 
property are, with him, the fruitful sources of all evil, the hotbeds 
of all the crimes that degrade mankind. Were this really a true 
state of the case, it would not seem an absolutely hopeless task 
to remove evil completely from the world : and reason seems to 
be the proper and adequate instrument for effecting so great a 
purpose. But the truth is, that though human institutions 
appear to be, and indeed often are, the obvious and obtrusive 
causes of muA mischief to society, they are, in reality, light and 
superficial in comparison with those deeper-seated causes of evil 
which result from the laws of nature and the passions of mankind. 

In a chapter on the benefits attendant upon a system of equal- 
ity, Mr. Godwin says, “ The spirit of oppression, the spirit of 
servility, and the spirit of fraud, these are the immediate grovrth 
of the established administration of propert)'. They are alike 
hostile to intellectual improvement. The other vices of envy, 
malice, and revenge are their inseparable companions. In a 
state of society where men lived in the midst of plenty, and 
where all shared alike the bounties of nature, these sentiments 
would inevitably expire. The narrow principle of selfishness 
would vanish. No man being obliged to guard his little store, or 
provide with anxiety and pain for his restless wants, each would 
lose his individual existence in the thought of the general good. 
No man w'ould be an enemy to his neighbours, for they would 
have no subject of contention-, and of consequence philanthropy 
would resume the empire which reason assigns her. Mind would 
be delivered from her perpetual an-xiety about corporal support; 
and be free to expatiate in the field of thought which is congenial 
to her. Each would assist the inquiries of all." ® 

This would indeed be a happy state. But that it is merely an 
imaginary picture with scarcely a feature near the truth, the 
reader, 1 am afraid, is already too well convinced. 

* P. 460. 8vo. 2nd edit, 

* Political Justice, b. vhi. c. jii« p. 458. 
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Man cannot live in the midst of plenty. All cannot share alike 
the bounties of nature. Were there no estab ished administra- 
tion of property, every man would be obliged to guard with 
force his little store. Selfishness would be triumphant. The 
subjects of contention would be perpetual. Every individual 
would be under a constant anxiety about corporal support, and 
not a single intellect would be left free to expatiate in the field of 
thought. 

How little Mr. Godwin has turned his attention to the real state 
of human society will sufficiently appear from the manner in 
which he endeavours to remove the difficulty of a superabundant 
population. He says, “ The obvious answer to this objection is, 
tliat to reason thus is to foresee difficulties at a great distance. 
Three-fourths of the habitable globe are now uncultivated. The 
parts already cultivated are capable f immeasurable improve- 
ment. Mjnriads of centuries of still increasing population may 
pass away, and the earth be still found sufficient for the sub- 
sistence of its inhabitants.” ^ 

I have already pointed out the error of supposing that no 
distress or difficulty would arise from a redundant population 
before the earth absolutely refused to produce any more. But 
let us imagine for a moment Mr. Godwin’s system of equality 
realised, and see how soon this difficulty might be expected to 
press, under so perfect a form of society, A theory that will 
not admit of application caimot possibly be just. 

Let us suppose all the causes of vice and misery in this island 
removed. War and contention cease. Unwholesome trades and 
manufactories do not exist. Crowds no longer collect together 
in great and pestilent cities for purposes of court intrigue, of 
commerce, and of vicious gratification. Simple, healthy, and 
rational amusements take the place of drinking, gaming and 
debauchery. There are no towns sufficiently large to have any 
prejudicial effects on the human constitution. The greater 
part of the happy inhabitants of this terrestrial Paradise live in 
hamlets and farm-houses scattered over the face of the country. 
All men are equal. The labours of luxury are at an end ; and the 
necessary labours of agriculture are shared amicably among all. 
The number of persons and the produce of the island we suppose 
to be the same as at present. The spirit of benevolence, guided 
by impartial justice, will divide this produce among all the 
members of society according to their wants. Though it would 
be impossible that they should all have animal food every day, 
053 ‘ Polit. Justice, b. viii. c. x. p. 510. 
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yet vegetable food, vritb meat occasionally, would satisfy the 
desires of a frugal people, and would be sufficient to preserve 
them in health, strength, and spirits. 

Jlr. Godwin considers marriage as a fraud and a monopoly.* 
Let us suppose the commerce of the sexes established upon 
prmciples of the most perfect freedom, lifr. Godwin does not 
think himself that this freedom would lead to a promiscuous 
intercourse; and in this I perfectly agree with him. The love 
of variety is a vicious, corrupt, and unnatural taste, and could 
not prevail in any great degree in a simple and virtuous state of 
socict)'. Eaclr man would probably select for himself a partner, 
to whom be nould adhere, as long as that adherence continued 
to be the choice of both parties. It would be of little conse- 
quence, according to Mr. Godwin, how many children a woman 
had, or to v, horn they belonged. Provisions and assistance w'ould 
spontaneously flow from the quarter in which they abounded to 
the quarter in which they were deficient.- And every man, 
according to his capacity, would be ready to furnish instruction 
to the rising generation. 

I cannot conceive a form of society so favourable upon tho 
whole to population. The irremediableness of marriage, as it is 
at pr^ent constituted, undoubtedly deters many from entering 
into this state. An unshackled intercourse on the contrary would 
be a most powerful incitement to early attachments; and as we 
are supposmg no anxiety about the future support of children to 
exist, I do not conceive that there would be one woman in a 
^ tiventy-three years of age, without a family. 

V itri these extraordinary encouragements to population, and 
every cause of depopulation, as we have supposed, removed, the 
tw K nccessanly increase f.aster than in any society 

the toown, I have before mentioned that 

dmiW of the back settlements of America appear to 

mom England is cerUinly a 
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kno^vn to have taken place throughout all the United States of 
America. 

There can be little doubt that the equalisation of property 
which we have supposed, added to the circumstance of the labour 
of the whole community being directed chiefly to agriculture, 
would tend greatly to augment the produce of the country. 
But to answer the demands of a population increasing so rapidly, 
Sir. Godwin’s calculation of half an hour a day would certainly 
not be sufficient. It is probable that the half of everj^ man’s 
time must be employed for this purpose. Y et with such or much 
greater exertions, a person who is acquainted with the nature of 
the soil in this country, and who reflects on the fertility of the 
lands already in cultivation, and the barrenness of those that are 
not cultivated, will be very much disposed to doubt -whether the 
whole average produce could possibly be doubled in twenty-five 
years from the present period. The only chance of success 
would be from the ploughing up of most of the grazing countries, 
and putting an end almost entirely to animal food. Yet this 
scheme would probably defeat itself. The soil of England will 
not produce much without dressing; and cattle seem to be 
necessary to make that species of manure which best suits the 
land. 

Difficult however as it might be to double the average produce 
of the island in twenty-five years, let us suppose it eSected. At 
the expiration of the first period therefore, the food, though 
almost entirely vegetable, would be sufficient to support in health 
the population increased from ii to 22 millions.^ 

During the next period, where will the food be found to satisfy 
the importunate demands of the increasing numbers ? Where is 
the fresh land to turn up? IVhere is the dressing necessary to 
improve that which is already in cultivation ? There is no person 
with the smallest knowledge of land but would say that it -^vas 
impossible that the average produce of the country could be 
increased during the second twenty-five years by a quantity equal 
to what it at present yields. Yet we will suppose this increase, 
however improbable, to take place. The exuberant strength of 
the argument allows of almost any concession. Even with this 
concession, however, there •\vould be ii millions at the expiration 
of the second term unprovided for. A quantity equal to the 
frugal support of 33 millions -would be to be divided among 
44 millions. 

Alas ! what becomes of the picture where men lived in the 

* The numbers here mentioned refer to the enumeration oi iSoo. 
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midst ot plenty, ■where no man was obliged to provide with 
anxictv and pain (or his restless wants; where thc_ narrow 
prim" le of selfishness did not exist; where the mind was 
delivered from her perpetual anMcty about corporal support, 
and tree to expatiate in the field of thought wliich is rongcnial to 
her? Tltis beautiful fabric of the imagination vanishes at the 
severe touch of truth. The spirit of benevolence, cherbhed and 
invigorated by plenty, is repressed by the chilling breath of want. 
The hateful passions that had vanished rcappe.ar. The mighty 
law of self-preservation expels all the softer and more exalted 
emotions of the soul. The temptations to evil are too strong 
for human nature to resist. The corn is plucked up before it 
is ripe, or secreted in unfair proportions; and the whole blaw 
train of vices that belong to falsehood arc immediately generated. 
Provisions no longer flow in for the support of a mother with n 
large family. The children arc sickly from insuffleient food. 
The rosy flush of health gives place to the pallid check and hollow' 
eye of misery. Benevolence, yet lingering in a few bosoms, 
makes some faint expiring struggles, till at length self-love 
resumes his wonted empire and lords it triumphant over the 
world. 

No human institutions here existed, to the perverseness of 
■which Mr. Godwin ascribes the original sin of the worst men. 
No opposition had been produced by them between public and 
private good. No monopoly had been created of those advan- 
tages which reason directs to be left in common. No man had 
been goaded to the breach of order by unjust laws. Benevolence 
had established her reign in all hearts. And yet in so short a 
period as fifty years, violence, oppression, falsehood, misery, 
every hateful vice and every form of distress which degrade and 
sadden the present state of society seem to have been generated 
by the most imperious circumstances, by laws inherent in the 
nature _ of man, and absolutely independent of all human 
regulations. 


If we be not yet too well convinced of the reality of this 
melancholy picture, let us but look for a moment into the next 
period of twenty-five years, and we shall see that, according to 
the natural increase of population, 44 millions of human beings 
would be without the means of support; and at the conclusion 
of the first century, the population would have had the power of 
increMmg to 176 millions, while the food was only sufficient for 
SS imliions, leaving 121 millions unprovided for; and yet all this 

* Polit. JusUce, b. viil. c. iU. p. 340. 
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time we are supposing the produce of tlic earth absolutely un- 
limited, and the yearly increase greater than the boldest 
speculator can imagine. 

This is undoubtedly a very different view of the difficulty 
arising from the principle of population from that which Mr. 
Godwin gives, when he says, “ Mjeriads of centuries of still in- 
creasing population may pass away, and the earth be still found 
sufficient for the subsistence of its inhabitants.” 

I am sufficiently aware that the redundant millions which I 
have mentioned could never have existed. It is a perfectly just 
obseivation of Mr. Godwin, that “ there is a principle in human 
society by which population is perpetually kept down to the 
level of the means of subsistence.” The sole question is, what 
is this principle? Is it some obscure and occult cause? Is it 
some mysterious interference of Heaven, which at a certain 
period strikes the men with impotence and the women with 
barrenness? Or is it a cause open to our researches, within our 
view; a cause which has constantly been obserN^ed to operate, 
though with a varied force, in ever)' state in whicli man has been 
placed? Is it not misery and the fear of miserj’, the necessary 
and inevitable results of the laws of nature in the present stage 
of man's e.xistence, which human institutions, so far from aggra- 
vating, have tended considerably to mitigate, though they can 
never remove? 

It may be curious to observe, in the case that we have been 
supposing, how some of the principal laws which at present 
govern civilised society would be successively dictated by the 
most imperious necessity. As man, according to Mr. Godwin, 
is the creature of the impressions to which he is subject, the 
goadings of want could not continue long, before some violations 
of public or private stock would necessarily take place. As these 
violations increased in number and extent, the more active and 
comprehensive intellects of the society would soon perceive that, 
while the population was fast increasing, the yearly produce of 
the country would shortly begin to diminish. The urgency of 
the case would suggest the necessity of some immediate measures 
being taken for the general safety. Some kind of convention 
would be then called, and the dangerous situation of the country 
stated in the strongest terms. It would be observed that while 
they lived in the midst of plenty, it was of little consequence 
who laboured the least, or who possessed the least, as ever)' man 
was perfectly willing and ready to supply the wants of his neigh- 
bour, But that the question w^ no longer whether one man 
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should give to another that which he did not use himself; but 
■whether he should give to his neighbour the food which was 
absolutely necessaiy to his own existence. It would be repre- 
sented that the number of those who were in want very greatly 
exceeded the number and means of those who should supply 
them; that these pressing wants, which from the state of the 
produce of the country could not ail be gratified, had occasioned 
some flagrant violations of justice; that these violations had 
already checked the increase of food, and would, if they were not 
by some means or other prevented, throw the whole community 
into confusion ; that imperious necessity seemed to dictate that a 
yearly increase of produce should, if possible, be obtained at all 
events ; that in order to effect this first great and indispensable 
purpose, it would be ads’isable to make a more complete division 
of land, and to secure c\ ery man’s property against violation by 
the most powerful sanctions. 

It might be urged perhaps by some objectors, that as the 
fertility of the land increased, and various accidents occurred, 
the shares of some men might be much more than sufficient for 
their support; and that when the reign of self-love was once 
established, they would not distribute tbeir surplus produce 
■without some compensation in return. It would be observed 
in answer that this w as an incons cnicnce greatly to be lamented; 
but that it was an evil which would bear no comparison to the 
black train of distresses inevitably occasioned by the insecurity 
of property; that the quantity of food which one man could 
consume w as necessarily limited by the narrow capacity of the 
human stomach; that it was certainly not probable that he 
should throw away the rest; and if he exchanged his surplus 
produce for the labour of others, this would be better than that 
these others should absolutely starve. 

It seems highly probable therefore that an administration of 
property, not very different from that which prevails in civilised 
state at present, would be established as the best (though 
inadequate) remedy for the evils which were pressing on the 
society. ^ ° 


■ subject which would come under discussion, 

intimately connected with the preceding, is the commerce of the 
sexes. It would be urged by those who had turned their atten- 
tion to the true cause of the difficulties under which the com- 
munity laboured, that while every man felt secure that all his 
no^J proNuded for by general benevolence, the 

P he earth would be absolutely inadequate to produce 
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food for tlie population which would ensue; that even if the 
whole attention and labour of the society were directed to this 
sole point, and if by the most perfect security of property, and 
every other encouragement that could be thought of, the greatest 
possible increase of produce were yearly obtained, yet still the 
increase of food would by no means keep pace with the much 
more rapid increase of population; that some check to popula- 
tion therefore was imperiously called for; that the most natural 
and obvious check seemed to be to make every man provide for 
his own children ; that this would operate in some respect as a 
measure and a guide in the increase of population, as it might be 
expected that no man would bring beings into the world for 
whom he could not find the means of support; that, where 
this notwithstanding was the case, it seemed necessary' for the 
example of others that the disgrace and inconvenience attend- 
ing such a conduct should fall upon that individual who had 
Uius inconsiderately plunged himself and his innocent children 
into want and miserj'. 

The institution of marriage, or at least of some express or 
implied obligation on every man to support his own children, 
seems to be the natural result of these reasonings in a community 
under the difiicultics that we have supposed. 

The view of these difficulties presents us with a very natural 
reason why the disgrace which attends a breach of chastity 
should be greater in a woman than in a man. It could not be 
expected that women should have resources sufficient to support 
their orvn children. When therefore a woman had lived with a 
man who had entered into no compact to maintain her children, 
and, aware of the inconveniences that he might bring upon him- 
self, had deserted her, these children must necessarily fall upon 
the society for support, or starve. And to prevent the frequent 
recurrence of such an inconvenience, as it would be highly unjust 
to punish so natural a fault by personal restraint or infliction, 
the men might agree to punish it with disgrace. The offence is 
besides more obvious and conspicuous in the woman, and less 
liable to any mistake. The father of a child may not always be 
known; but the same uncertainty cannot easily exist with regard 
to the mother. Where the evidence of the offence was most 
complete, and the inconvenience to the society, at the same time, 
the greatest, there it was agreed that the largest share of blame 
should fall. The obligation on every man to support his children 
the society would enforce by positive laws; and the greater 
degree of inconvenience or labour to which a family would 
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necessarily subject him, added to some portion of disgrace which 
every human being must incur who leads another into unhappi- 
ness, might be considered as a sufficient punishment for the man. 

That a woman should at present be almost driven from Society 
for an oficnee which men commit nearly with impunity seems 
undoubtedly to he a breach of natural justice. But the origin 
of the custom, as the most obvious and effectual method of pre- 
venting the frequent rccuncnce of a serious inconvenience to the 
community, appears to be natural, though not perhaps perfectly 
justifiable. This origin is now lost in the new train of ideas that 
the custom has since generated. What at first might be dictated 
by state necessity is now supported by female delicacy; and 
operates ryith the greatest force on that part of the society where, 
if the original intention of the custom were preserved, there is the 
least real occasion for it. 

When these two fundamental laws of society, the security of 
property and the institution of marriage, were once established, 
inequality of conditions must necessarily follow. Those who 
were bom after the division of property uould come into a world 
already possessed. If their parents, from having too large a 
family, were unable to give them sufficient for their support, 
What could they do in a world where everything was appro- 
pnated? We have seen the fatal effccU that would result to 
society if every man had a valid claim to .an equal share of the 
produce of the earth. The members of a family which was 
^own too larp foy the original division of land appropriated to 
It could not then demand a part of the surplus produce of others 
M a debt of justice. It has appeared that from the ineritable 
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wuW be the aggregate quantity of food possessed by the owners 
of land beyond their own consumption. When the demands 
upon this fund were great and numerous it would naturally be 
divided into very sm.aU shares. Labour would be ill paid, Men 
would offer to work for a bare subsistence; and the rearing of 
famnies would be checked by sickness and misery. On the con- 
trary, when this fund was increasing fast; when it w.as great in 
proportion to the number of claimants, it would be divided in 
much larger sh.ares. No man w ould e.schange his labour without 
receiving an ample quantity of food in return. Labourers would 
live m ease and comfort, and would consequently be able to rear 
a ^merous and vigorous offspring. 

On tile state of this fund, the happiness, or the degree of 
misery, prevailing among the lower ci.isscs of jicople in everj' 
know'n state at present chiefly depends; and on this happiness or 
degree of misery depends principally the increase, stationarincss, 
or decrease of population. 

And thus it appears that a society constituted according to the 
most beautiful form that imagin.ation can conceive, with benevo- 
lence for its moving principle instead of self-love, and with every 
m all its members corrected by re.ason, not force, 
would, from the inevitable laws of nature, and not from any 
fault in human institutions, degenerate in a very short period into 
a society constructed upon a plan not essentially different from 
prevails in every known state at present; a society 
r- h 'nto a class of proprietors and a class of labourers, and 
with self-love for the main-spring of the great machine. 

tn the supposition which I have made, I have undoubtedly 
aken the increase of population smaller, and the increase of piy- 
duce greater, than they really would be. No reason can be 
''kyj under the circumstances supposed, populauon 
ouid not increase faster than in any known mstance. If then 
we were to take the period of doubling at fifteen years instrad or 
twenty-five years, and reflect upon the labour necessary to double 
produce in so short a time, even if we allow it possible; w-e 
venture to pronounce with certainty that, if Jfr. Godwin s 
system of society were established, instead of m>Tiads of cen- 
unes, not thirty years could elapse before its utter destruction 
om the simple principle of population. ^ i u • 

nave taken no notice of emiaration in this place, for obvious 
7?i societies were instituted in other ^rts of 

these countries would be under the same difficu ties 
regard to population, and could admit no fresh members 
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into their bosoms. If this beautiful society u ere confined to pur 
island, it must liave degenerated strangely from its original 
punty, and adminbtcr but a very small portion of the happiness 
It proposed, before any of its members would voluntarily consent 
to leave it, and live under such governments as at present evist 
in Europe, or submit to the cMrcmc hardships of first settlers 
m new regions. 
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CHAPTER m 

OF SYSTEMS OF EQUALITY — COnlimci 

It was suggested to me some years since by persons for iihose 
judgment I have a high respect, that it might be advisable, in a 
new edition, to throw out the matter relative to systems of 
equality, to Wallace, Condorcet, and Godwin, as having in a 
considerable degree lost its interest, and as not being strictly 
connected with the main subject of the Essay, which is an 
ocplanation and illustration of the theorj’ of population. But 
independently of its being natural for me to have some little 
partialitj- for that part of the work which led to those inquiries 
on which the main subject rests; I really think that there should 
be somewhere on record an answer to systems of equality founded 
on the principle of population; and perhaps such an anssscr is 
as appropriately placed, and is likely to liavc ns much effect, 
among the illustrations and applications of the principle of 
population, as in any other situation to which it could beassigned. 

The appearances in all human societies, particularly in all 
those which are the furthest advanced in civilisation and improve- 
ment, will ever be such as to inspire superficial observers with 
a belief that a prodigious change for the better might be effected 
by the introduction of a system of equality and of common 
property. They sec abundance in some quarters and want in 
others; and the natural and obvious remedy seems to be iin 
equal division of the produce, liiey see a prodigious qu.antity 
of human c-vertion w.astcd upon trhi.al, useless, and sometimes 
pemidous objects, which might cither be wholly saved or more 
effectively employ etl. They see inveniinn after invention in 
m.achincry Lrouaht forward, which is icemmc;Iy calashtcd. in 
the most marked m.anncr, to ab.ate the sum of human toil. Vei 
w'ith these apparent means of giving plenty, ]ei^ure,p 
to oU. they still see the labours of trie great ■ 
uadiminidied, and their conditian, if not del,., I, 
strilring and p.-dpaf de manner imp.'ovcd. 

Under there circumstances, it cannot be 
that proposals for sv^tems of equality s'* 
reviving. After periods when the sub* 
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tViorougb discussion, or when some great experiment in improve- 
ment has failed, it is likcl> that the question should lie dormant 
for a time, and tliat the opinions of the advocates of equality 
should be ranked among those errors which had passed away to 
be heard of no more But it is probable that U the world were 
to last for anv number of thousand jears, systems of equality 
would be among those errors which, like the tunes of a barrel 
organ, to use the illustration of Dugald Stewart,* will never cease 
to return at certain inten als. 

I am induced to make these remarks, and to add a little to 
what I have already said on sj stems of equality, instead of 
leaving out the old discussion, by a tendency to a revival of this 
kind at the present moment.- 

A gentleman for whom I have a very sincere respect, Mr. 
Owen, of Lanark, has lately published a work entitled A New 
View of Soaely, which is intended to prepare the public mind for 
the mtroduction of a system invoKing a community of labour 
and of goods. It la also generally kno.sn that an idea has lately 
pre\ ailed among some of the lower classes of society, that the 
hnd la the people’s farm, tlic rent of which ought to be equally 
divided among them; and that they have been depnved of the 
benefits which belong to them from this their naturm inheritance 
by the mjustice and oppression of their stewards, the landlords. 

Mr. Owen is, 1 believe, a man of real benevolence, who has 
done much good ; and every friend of humanity must heartily 
wish him success in his endeavours to procure an Act of Parlia- 
ment for hmiting the hours of working among the children in 
the cotton manufactories, and preventing them from being 
employed at too early an age. He is further entitled to great 
attention on all subjects relating to education, from the experi- 
ence and know'ledge which he must hav e gained in an intercourse 
of many jears with two thousand manufacturers, and from the 
success which is said to have resulted from his modes of manage- 
ment. A theory professed to be founded on such experience is, 
no doubt, worthy of much more consideration than one formed 
m a closet 

The claims to attention possessed by the author of the new 
doctrines relating to land are certainly very slender; and the 
doctrmes themselves indicate a very great degree of ignorance; 
but the errors of the labouring classes of society are always 
entitled to great indulgence and consideration. They are the 

Dissertatiow to Supplement to the Enev clopiedia 
Bntanmea. p 121 . i Wntien m iSty, . ^ 
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natural and pardonable result of their liability to be deceived by 
first appearances, and by the arts of designing men, owing to 
the nature of their situation and the scanty knon ledge which in 
general falls to their share. And, except in extreme cases, it 
must always be the -wish of those who are better informed tiiat 
they should be brought to a sense of the truth rather by patience 
and the gradual diffusion of education and knowledge than by 
any harsher methods. 

After what 1 have already said on systems of equality in the 
preceding chapters, I shall not think it necessary to enter into a 
long and elaborate refutation of these doctrines. I merely mean 
to give an additional reason for leaving on record an answer to 
systems of equality founded on the principle of population, 
together with a concise restatement of this answer for practical 
application. 

Of tlie two decisive arguments against such systems, one is, the 
unsuitableness of a state of equality, both according to experi- 
ence and theory, to the production of those stimulants to e.xertion 
which can alone overcome the natural indolence of man, and 
prompt him to the proper cultivation of the earth and the 
fabrication of those conveniences and comforts which are 
necessary to his happiness. 

And the other, the inevitable and necessary poverty and 
misery in which every system of equality must shortly terminate 
from the acknowledged tendency of the human race to increase 
faster than the means of subsistence, unless such increase be 
prevented by means infinitely more cruel than those which result 
from the laws of private property, and the moral obligation 
imposed on every man by tlie commands of God and nature to 
support his owm children. 

The first of these arguments has, I confess, always appeared to 
my own mind sufficiently conclusive. A state in which an in- 
equality of conditions offers the natural rewards of good conduct, 
and inspires widely and generally the hopes of rising and the 
fears of falling in society, is unquestionably the best caiaikatcd 
to develop the energies and faculties of man, and the best suited 
to the exercise and improvement of human virtue ; * and histoty, 
in every' case of equality that has yet occurred, hr« uniformly 
borne witness to the depressing and deadening effects wliich 

* Sf-c this subject vcr>' obly treated in a wett: on the Kecom’s of the 
Creation, .and the Moral Attributrs of the Creator, by the Kev. Jolm 
Sutnntr, not Jong since puMisl'cd; a vtork of very* snent^ v.hicn 
I nope $oon to $oe In as extensive circulation as it 
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arise from the want of this stimufus. But still, perhaps, it may 
be true that neither experience nor theory on tliis subject is 
quite so dccisn c as to preclude all plausible arguments op the 
other side. It may be said that the instances which history 
records of systems of equality really carried into execution are 
so few, and those m societies so little advanced from a state of 
barbarism, as to afford no fair conclusions relative to periods of 
great cuilisation and improvement; that, in other instances, 
in ancient times, where apjiroathcs wcie made toward a toler- 
able equality of conditions, examples of considerable energy of 
character in some lines of exertion are not unfrequent; and that 
in modern times some societies, particularly of Moravians, arc 
known to have had mucli of their property in common with- 
out occasioning the destruction of their industry. It may be 
said that, allowing liie stimulus of inequality of conditions to 
have been necessary, in order to raise man from the indolence 
and apathy of the saiagc to the activity and intelligence of 
civilised life, it does not follow that the continuance of the same 
stimulus should be necessary when this activity and energy of 
mind has been once gained. It may then be allowable quietly 
to enjoy tlie benefit of a regimen which, like many other stimu- 
lants, having produced Us proper effect at a certain point, must 
be left off, or exhaustion, disease, and death will follow. 

These observations are certainly not of a nature to produce 
conviction in those who have studied the human character; 
but they are, to a certain degree, plausible, and do not admit 
of so definite and decisive an answer as to make the proposal for 
an experiment in modern times utterly absurd and unre.ason.able. 

The peculiar advantage of the other argument against systems 
of equality, that which is founded on the principle of population, 
is, that it IS not only still more generally and uniformly confirmed 
by experience, in every age and in every part of the w orld, but it 
is so pre-eminently clear vin theory, that no tolerably plausible 
answer can be given to it I and, consequently, no decent pretence 
can be brought forwardTor an experiment. The affair is a 
matter of the most sim{!|=. calculation applied to the knowm 
properties of land, and the proportion of births to deaths which 
takes place in almost every country village. There are many 
parishes in England where, notwithstanding the actual diffi- 
culties attending the support of a family which must necessarily 
occur in every well-peopled country, and making no allowances 
for omissions in the registers, the births are to the deaths in the 
proportion of 2 to 1. This proportion, with the usual rate of 
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mortality in country places, of about i in 50, would continue 
doubling the population in 41 years, if there were no emigrations 
from the parish. But in any system of equality, either such as 
that proposed by LIr. Owen, or in parochial partnerships in land, 
not only would there be no means of emigration to other parishes 
witlr any prospect of relief, but the rate of increase at first would, 
of course, be much greater tlian in the present state of society. 
What then, I would ask, is to prevent the division of the produce 
of tire soil to each individual from becoming every year less and 
less, till the whole society and every individual member of it are 
pressed down by want and misery? ^ 

This is a very simple and intelligible question. And surely no 
man ought to propose or support a system of equality who is not 
able to give a rational answer to it, at least in theory. But, even 
in theory, I have never yet heard anything approaching to a 
rational answer to it. 

It is a very superficial observation which has sometimes been 
made, that it is a contradiction to lay great stress upon the 
efficacy of moral restraint in an improved and improving state of 
society, according to the present structure of it, and yet to 
suppose that it would not act with sufficient force in a system of 
equality which almost always presupposes a great diffusion of 
information and a great improvement of the human mind. 
Those who have made this observation do not see that the 
encouragement and motive to moral restraint are at once 
destroyed in a system of equalit}' and community of goods. 

Let us suppose that in a system of equality, in spite of the best 
exertions to procure more food, the population is pressing hard 
against the limits of subsistence, and all are becoming very poor. 
It is evidently necessary under tliese circumstances, in order to 
prevent the society from starving, that the rate at which the 
population increases should be retarded. But who are the 

* Tn the Spenccan system, as published by the Secretary of the Society 
of Spcncean Philanthropists, it unfortunately happens, that after the 
proposed allowances have been made for the expenses of the government, 
and of the other bodies in the slate which are intended to be supported, 
there would be absolutely no remainder; and the people would not derive 
a single sixpence from their estate, even at first, and on the supposition 
of the national debt being entirely abolished, without the slightest com- 
pensation to the national creditors. 

The annual rent of the land, houses, mines, and fisheries is estimated at 
150 millions, about three times its real amount; yet, even upon this 
extravagant estimate, it is calculated that the division would only come 
to about four pounds a head, not more than is sometimes given to in- 
dividuals from the poor's rates; a miserable provision! and yet constantly 
diminishing. 
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persons Ihnt are to exercise the restraint thus called for, and 
either to marry late or not at all? It does not seem to be a 
necessary consequence of a system of cquahlv that all the human 
passions should be at once extinguished by it; but if not, those 
iiho might uish to marry would feel it hard that they should be 
among the number forced to restrain their inclinations. As all 
would be equal, and m similar circumstances, there would be no 
reason whateser why one indnidual should think himself ob!i;jcd 
to practise the duty of restraint more than another. The thing 
however must be done, witli any hope of atoiding universal 
misery; and in a stale of equality, the necessary' restraint could 
only be effected by some general l.w. But how js this law to be 
supported, and how are the \iolations of it to be punished? Is 
the man who marries early to be pointed at with the finger of 
Ecom ? is he to be w hipped at the carl's tail ? is he to be confined 
for years in a prison? is he to have his children exposed? Arc 
not all direct punishments for an offence of tins kind shocking 
and unnatural to the last degree? And yet, if it be absolutely 
necessary, m order to prevent the most oi erwbclming wretched- 
ness, that there should be some rcstramt on the tendency to early 
marriages, when the resources of the country are only sufficient 
to support a slow rate of increase, can the most fertile imagina- 
tion conceive one at once so natural, so just, so consonant to the 
laws of God and to the best laws framed by the most enlightened 
men, as that each individual should be responsible for the main- 
tenance of h s own children; that is, that he should be subjected 
to the natural inconveniences and difficulties arising from the 
indulgence of his inclinations, and to no otlier whatever? 

That this natural check to early marriages arising from a view 
of the difficulty attending the support of a large family operates 
very widely throughout all classes of society m every civilised 
state, and may be expected to be still more effective as the 
lower classes of people contuiue to improve in knowledge and 
prudence, cannot admit of the slightest doubt. But the opera- 
tion of this natural check depends exclusively upon the existence 
of the law s of property and succession ; and in a state of equality 
and community of property could only be replaced by some 
artificial regulation of a very different stamp and a much more 
unnatural character. Of this Mr, Ow en is fully sensible, and has 
in consequence taxed his ingenuity to the utmost to invent some 
mode by which the difficulties arising from the progress of 
population could be got rid of m the state of society to which he 
looks forward. His absolute mabihty to suggest any mode of 
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accomplishing this object that is not unnatural, or cruel in a 
high degree, together with the same want of success in every 
other person, ancient^ or modern, who has made a similar 
attempt, seem to show that the argument against systems of 
equality founded on the principle of population does not admit 
of a plausible answer, even in theory. The fact of the tendency 
of population to increase beyond the means of subsistence may 
be seen in almost every register of a country parish in the 
kingdom. The unavoidable effect of this tendency to depress 
the whole body of the people in want and misery, unless the 
progress of the population be somehow or other retarded, is 
equally obvious; and the impossibility of checking the rate of 
increase in a state of equality, without resorting to regulations 
that are unnatural, immoral, or cruel, forms an argument at 
once conclusive against every such system. 

' The reader has already seen in ch. xiii. bk. i. the detestable means of 
checking population proposed by some ancient lawgivers in order to 
support their systems of equality. 
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CHAPTER IV 
OF emigration 

Although the resource of emigration seems to be excluded from 
such perfect societies as the advocates of equality generally con- 
template, yet in that imperfect state of improvement, which 
alone can rationally be expected, it may fairly enter into our 
consideration. And as it is not probable that human industry 
should begin to receive its best direction throughout all the 
nations of the earth at the same time, it may be said that, in the 
case of a redundant population in the more cultivated parts of 
the world, the natural and obvious remedy which presents itself 
is emigration to those parts that are uncultivated. As these 
parts are of great extent, and very thinly peopled, this resource 
might appear, on a first view of the subject, an adequate remedy, 
or at least of a nature calculated to remove the evil to a distant 
period; but when we advert to experience and the actual state 
of the uncivilised parts of the globe, instead of Mything like an 
adequate remedy, it iviU appear but a slight palliative. 

In the accounts which we have received of the peopling of new 
countries, the dangers, difficulties, and hardships with which the 
first settlers have had to struggle, appear to be even greater than 
we can well imagine they could be exposed to in their parent 
state. The endeavour to avoid that degree of unhappiness 
which arises from the difficulty of supporting a family might 
long have left the new world of America unpeopled by Europeans, 
if those more powerful passions, the thirst of gam, the spirit of 
adventure, and religious enthusiasm, had not directed and 
animated the enterprise. These passions enabled the first 
adventurers to triumph over every obstacle; but in many 
instances, in a way to make humanity shudder, and to defeat 
the true end of emigration. Whatever may be the character 
of the Spanish inhabitants of Me.xico and Peru at the present 
moment, we cannot read the accounts of these countries without 
feeling strongly tliat the race destroyed was, in moral worth as 
well as numbers, superior to the race of their destroyers. 

The parts of America settled by the English, from being thinly 
peopled, were better adapted to the establishment of new 
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colonies; j'ct even here, the most formidable difficulties pre- 
sented themselves. In the settlement of Virginia, begun by Sir 
Walter Raleigh and established by Lord Delaware, three attempts 
completely failed. Nearly half of the 6rst colony rvas destroyed 
by the savages, and the rest, consumed and worn down by 
fatigue and famine, deserted the country and returned home 
in despair. The second colony was cut off to a man in a manner 
unknown; but they were supposed to be destroyed by the 
Indians. The third experienced the same dismal fate; and the 
remains of the fourth, after it had been reduced by famine and 
disease in the course of six months from 500 to 60 persons, were 
returning in a famishing and desperate condition to England 
when they were met in the mouth of the Chesapeak bay by 
Lord Delaware, with a squadron loaded with provisions and 
everything for their relief and defence.^ 

The first puritan settlers in New England were few in number. 
They landed in a bad season, and were only supported by their 
private funds. The winter was premature and terribly cold; 
the country was covered with wood, and afforded very little for 
the refreshment of persons sickly with such a voyage, or for the 
sustenance of an infant people. Nearly half of them perished by 
the scurvy, by want, and the severity of the climate; yet those 
who survived were not dispirited by their hardships, but, sup- 
ported by their energ}' of character, and the satisfaction of 
finding themselves out of reach of the spiritual arm, reduced this 
savage country by degrees to yield a comfortable subsistence.® 

Even the plantation of Barbadoes, which increased afterwards 
with such extraordinar)’ rapidity, had at first to contend with a 
country utterly desolate, an extreme want of provisions, a 
difficulty in clearing the ground unusually great from the 
uncommon size and hardness of the trees, a most disheartening 
scantiness and poverty in their first crops, and a slow and 
precarious supply of provisions from England.* 

The attempt of the French in 1663 to form at once a powerful 
colony in Guiana was attended with the most disastrous conse- 
quences. Twelve thousand men were landed in the rainy 
season, and placed under tents and miserable sheds. In this 
situation, inactive, weary of existence, and in want of all neces- 
saries; exposed to contagious distempers, which are always 
occasioned by bad provisions, and to all the irregularities which 
idleness produces among the lower classes of society, almost the 

‘ Burke’s America, vol. ii. p. 219. Robertson, b. ix. p. 83, 86. 

* Burke’s America, vol. ii. p. 144. > Id. p. 85. 
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whole of them ended their lives in nil the horrors of despeir. 
The attempt was completely abortive. Two thousand rnen, 
tvhosc robust constitutions had enabled them to resist the 
inclemency of the climate, and the miseries to which they had 
been exposed, were brought back to Franco; and the 26,000,000 
of livres, which had been expended in tlie expedition, were 
totally lost.^ 

In the late settlements of Port Jackson in New Holland, a 
melancholy and affecting picture is drawn by Collins of the ex- 
treme hardships with which, for some years, the infant colony 
had to struggle before the produce was equal to its support. 
These distresses were undoubtedly aggravated by the character 
of the settlers; but those which were caused by the unhealthiness 
of a newly cleared country, the failure of first crops, and the 
uncertainty of supplies from so distant a mothcr-countr)', were 
of themselves sufficiently disheartening to place in a strong 
point of view the necessity of great resources, as well as 
unconquerable perseverance, in the colonisation of savage 
countries. 


The establishment of colonics in the more thinly peopled 
regions of Europe and Asia would evidently require still greater 
resources. From the power and warlike character of the mhabi- 
tants of these countries, a considerable military force would be 
necessary to prevent their utter and immediate destruction. 
Even the frontier provinces of the most powerful states arc 
defended with considerable difficulty from such restless neigh- 
bours; and the peaceful labours of the cultivator arc continually 
interrupted by their predatory incursions. The late Empress 
Catherine of Russia found it necessary to protect by regular 
fortresses the colonies which she had established m the districts 


near the Wolga; and the calamities which her subjects suffered 
by the incursions of the Cnm Tartars furnished a pretext, and 
perhaps a just one, for taking possession of the whole of the 
Crimea, and expelling the greatest part of these turbulent 
neighbours, and reducing the rest to a more tranquil mode of life 
The difficulties attending a first establishment from sod, 
climate, and the want of proper con\ eniences are of course nearly 
the same in these regions as in America. Jlr. Eton, in his Account 
of the Turkish Empire, says that 75,000 Christians were obliged 
by Russia to emigrate from the Crimea, and sent to inhabit the 
countp' abandoned by the Nogai Tartars ; but the winter coming 
on before the houses built for them were ready, a great part of 
‘ Raj-nal, Hist, dcs lodes, tom. v« Uv. xm p 43. lovols 8vo. 2795. 
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tlicm had no other shelter from the cold than what was afforded 
them by holes dug in the ground, covered with what they could 
procure, and the greatest part of them perished. Only seven 
thousand remained a few years afterwards. Another colony 
from Italy to the hanks of the Borysthenes had, he says, no 
better fate, owing to the bad management of those who were 
commissioned to provide for them. 

It is needless to add to these instances, as the accounts given of 
the difficulties e.Nperienccd in new settlements are all nearly 
similar. It h.as been justly observed by a correspondent of Dr. 
Franklin, that one of the reasons why wc have seen so many 
fruitless attempts to settle colonies at an immense public and 
private e.xpensc by several of the powers of Europe is, that the 
moral and mechanical habits adapted to the mothcr-countrj’ are 
frequently not so to the new-settled one, and to external events, 
many of which are unforeseen; and that it is to be remarked that 
none of the English colonies became any way considerable till 
the necessar)’ manners were bom and grew up in the country. 
Pallas particularly notices the want of proper habits in the 
colonies established by Russia as one of the causes why they 
did not increase so fast as might have been expected. 

In addition to this it may be observed that the first establish- 
ment of a new colony generally presents on instance of a country 
peopled considerably &yond its actual produce; and the natural 
consequence seems to be, that this population, if not amply sup- 
plied by the mother-country, should at the commencement be 
diminished to the level of the first scanty productions, and not 
begin permanently to increase till the remaining numbers had so 
far cultivated the soil as to make it yield a quantity of food 
more than sufficient for their own support; and which conse- 
quently they could divide with a family. The frequent failures 
in the establishment of new colonics tend strongly to show the 
order of precedence between food and population. 

It must be acknowledged, then, that the class of people on 
whom the distress arising from a too rapidly increasing popu- 
lation would principally fall could not possibly begin a new 
colony in a distant country. From the nature of their situation, 
they must necessarily be deficient in those resources which alone 
could ensure success; and unless they could find leaders among 
the higher classes urged by the spirit of avarice or enterprise, or 
of religious or political discontent; or were furnished mth means 
and support by government; whatever degree of misery they 
might siffier in their own country from the scarcity of subsistence. 
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they would be absolutely unable to take possession of any of 
those uncultivated regions of which there is such an extent on 
the earth. . , 

When new colonies have been once securely established, tne 
difficulty of emigration is indeed very considerably diminished, 
j'et, even then, some resources are necessary to provide vessels 
for the voyage, and support and assistance till the emigrants can 
settle themselves, and find employment in their adopted country. 
How far it is incumbent upon a government to furnish these 
resources may be a question; but whatever be its duty in this 
particular, perhaps it is too much to expect that, except where 
any particular colonial advantages are proposed, emigration 
should be actively assisted. 

The necessary resources for transport and maintenaiice are 
however frequently furnished by individuals or private com- 
panies. For many years before the American war, and for some 
few since, the facilities of emigration to this new world, and the 
probable advantages in view, were unusually great; and it 
must be considered undoubtedly as a very happy circumstance 
for any country to have so comfortable an asylum for its _re- 
duudant population. But I would ask whether, even during 
these penods, the distress among the common people in this 
country was little or nothing; and whether every man felt 
secure before he ventured on marriage that, however large his 
family might be, he should find no difficulty in supporting it 
without parish assistance. The answer, 1 fear, could not be in 
the affirmative. 

It will be said that, when an opportunity of advantageous 
emigration is offered, it is the fault of the people themselves if, 
instead of accepting it, they prefer a life of celibacy or extreme 
poverty in their own countr}'. Is it then a fault for a man to feel 
an attachment to his nati\e soil, to love the parents that 
nurtured him, his kindred, lus friends, and the companions of his 
early years? Or is it no evil that he suffers, because he consents to 
bear it rather than snap these cords which nature has wound 
in close and intricate folds round the human heart? The great 
plan of Providence seems to require, indeed, that these tics 
should sometimes be broken; but the separation does not, on 
that account, gi\'e less pain; and though the general good may 
be promoted by it, it does not cease to be an individual evil. 
Besides, doubts and uncertainty must ever attend all distant 
emigrations, particukarly in the apprehensions of the lower 
classes of people. They cannot feel quite secure that the repre- 
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Sfntntifsns tnartc u> tlicm of liic hirfi price of labour, or the cbcnp- 
ncis of land, nrc accurately true. They arc placini; thcm'^civ'c^ in 
the pov, cr of the persons tvho arc to furnish them with the means 
of transport and maintenanec, rvho may perhaps have an interest 
in dcccivin" them ; and the sea v.hich they are to pass appears to 
them like the srparaiion of death from all their former con- 
nections, and in a mivnncr to preclude the jKissihility of return in 
case of failure, as the)' cannot expect the oiler of the same means 
to hrinc them back. We c.annoi be surprised then, that, except 
v.hcrc a spirit of enterprise is added to the uneasiness of poverty, 
tlie consideration of these circumstani cs should freejuentiy 

** thrrri r.tthrr rhr ilU ih^’X’ 

lhan Gy to xchtrh th<"v Kfuivi* not of.** 

If a tract of rich land as l.arge as this island u ere suddenly 
annexed to it, and sold in small lots, or let out in small farms, 
theausc uould he very eitffe'rcnt,and the mclionition of the state 
of thp common people would be sudden and striking; though 
the rich would be continually coniplainini; of the high price of 
labour, the prirlc of the lower classes, and the difiiculty of getting 
work done. 'Ihese, I understand, arc not unfrcfjucnt com- 
plaints among the men of property in America. 

Every resource how ever from emigration, if used cficctually, as 
this would be, must be of short duration. There is scarcely a 
stale in Europe, c.xccpt perliaps Russia, the inhabitants of which 
do not often endeavour to belter their condition by removing to 
other countries. As these states therefore have nearly all rather 
a redundant than deficient population in proportion to their pro- 
duce, they cannot be supposed to afford any effectual resources 
of emigration to each other. Let us suppose for a moment that 
in this more enlightened part of the globe the interna! economy 
of each state were so admirably regulated that no checks existed 
to population, and that the different governments provnded 
every facility for emigration. Taking the population of Europe, 
excluding Russia, at a hundred millions, and allowing a grc.atcr 
increase of produce than is probable, or even possible, in the 
mother-countries, the redundancy of parent stock in a single 
century would be eleven hundred millions, which, added to the 
natural increase of the colonics during the same time, would 
more than double what has been supposed to be the present 
population of the whole citrth. 

Can we imagine, that in the uncultivated parts of Asia, Africa, 
or America, the greatest exertions and the best-directed 
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endeavoUTS coMld, in so short a period, prepare a quantity of land 
sufficient for the support of such a population? If any sanguine 
person should feel a doubt upon the subject, let him only add 
25 or 50 years more, and every doubt must be crushed in ova- 
whelming conviction. / 

It is evident, therefore, that the reason why the resource of 
emigration has so long continued to be held out as a rernedy to 
redundant population is, because, from the natural unwillingness 
of people to desert their native country, and the difficulty of 
clearing and cultivating fresh soil, it never is or can be adequately 
adopted. If this remedy were indeed really effectual, and had 
power so far to relieve the disorders of vice and misery in old 
states, as to place them in the condition of the most prosperous 
new colonies, we should soon see the phial exhausted; and when 
the disorders returned with increased virulence, every hope from 
this quarter would be for ever closed. 

It is clear, therefore, that with any view of making room for 
an unrestricted increase of population, emigration is perfectly 
inadequate; but as a partial and temporary e.\pedient, and with 
a view to the more general cultivation of the earth, and the 
wider extension of civilisation, it seems to be both useful and 
proper; and if it cannot be proved that governments are bound 
actively to encourage it, it is not only strikingly unjust, but in 
the highest degree impolitic in them to prevent it. There are no 
fears so totally ill-grounded as the fears of depopulation from 
emigration. The vis incriia: of the great body of the people, and 
their attachment to their homes, are qualities so strong and 
general that we may rest assured they will not emigrate unless, 
from political discontents or extreme poverty, they are in such a 
state as will make it as much for the advantage of their country 
as of themselves that they should go out of it. The complaints 
of high wages in consequence of emigrations are of all others 
the most unreasonable, and ought the least to be attended to. If 
the wages of labour in any country be such as to enable the lower 
classK of people to live with tolerable comfort, we may be quite 
certain that they will not emigrate; and if they be not such, it is 
cruelty and injustice to detain them. 

In all countries the progress of wealth must depend mainly 
upon the industrj’, skill, and success of individuals, and upon the 
state smd demands of other countries. Consequently, in all 
countries great variations may take place at different times in 
the rate at which wealth increases, and in the demand for labour. 
But though the progress of population is mainly regulated by 
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the cfTcctiv c demand for Itvl'our, it is obvious that the numiicr of 
people cannot confonn itself immediately to the state of this 
demand. Some time is required to bnuR more labour into the 
marhet when it is rented; and some time to duck the supply 
when it is flowing in with ton great mpidity. If these variations 
amount to no tnorc than that natural sort of oscillation noticed 
in an early part of this uork, which seems almost always to 
accompany the progress of population and food, they should 
be submitted to as a part of the usual course of things. But 
drcumsliinces m.ay occasionally give them great force, and tlicn, 
during the period that the supply of l.abour is incre.ising faster 
than the demand, the laliounng cl.asscs arc subject to the most 
severe distress. If, for instance, from n combination of external 
and internal causes, a verv great stimulus should be given to the 
population of a counlr>‘ for ten or twch'b years together, and it 
should then comp.aratively ce.ase, it ks dear that labour will 
continue flowing into the market witli almost undiminished 
rapidity, while the mc.ans of employing and paying it have been 
essentially contracted. It is precisely under these circumst.anccs 
that r.raigration is most useful as a temporary relief; and it is 
in these circumstances that Great Britain finds herself placed at 
present.* Tliough no cmigr.viion should lake place, the popula- 
tion will by degrees conform itself to the st.atc of the demand 
for labour: but the intcrv.al must be marked by the most .'cvere 
distress, the amount of which can scarcely be reduced by any 
human efforts; because, though it may be mitig.atcd at par- 
ticular periods, and as it affects particular classes, it will be pro- 
portionably extended over a larger space of time and a greater 
number of'peoplo. The only real relief in such a c:t?c is emigni- 
tion; and the subject at the present moment is well worthy the 
attention of the government, both ns a matter of humanity and 
policy. 


‘ j8i6 and 1617. 
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CHAPTER V 


OF POOR-LAWS 


^ remedy the frequent distresses of the poor, laws to enforce 
tneir relief have been instituted; and in the establishment of a 
general system of this kind England has particularly distin- 
guished herself. But it is to be feared that, though it may have 
alleviated a little the intensity of individual misfortune, it has 
spread the evil over a much larger surface. 

It is a subject often started m conversation, and mentioned 
always as a matter of great surprise, that, notwithstanding the 
immense sum which is annually collected for the poor in this 
there is still so much distress among them. Some 
™oney must be enibezzled for private use; others, 
1 ® “tirchwardens and overseers consume the greatest part 
V/.7-1T m All agree that somehow or other it must be 

short, the fact that even before the late 
anrf vlr rw collected annually for the poor, 

ronr.mf.,1 n . ^‘Stresses were not removed, is the subject of 
surface S But a man who looks a little below the 

otWl^e u astonished if the fact were 

Sirof observed to be; or even if a collection uni- 

materially to^lterh!^'''™®" four, were 

two'shmfnt^^ subscription of the rich the eighteenpence or 
RmSt bf hTSeH “=^<56 up to five shillings; 
live wmfortablv anrf they would then be able to 

dhiner ^ “'eat every day for tlieir 

of three additional shfilbgs rX^to 
mcrease the quantity of meat m tn 

present enou^i for to have country. There is not at 

then be the cLequSce ? the comne^" 

the market of mlt would raSy m e f 

pence or nmepence to two or Arpp 

the commodity would not be divided ’imoL” 

ht that asm ,ha money, k^ZTthf%SS. “we 
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can suppose the competition among the buyers of meat to 
continue long enough for a greater number of cattle to be rearcfl 
annually, this could only be done at the expense of llie com, 
which would be a very disadvantageous exchange; for it is well 
knowti that the country could not then supjjort the same 
population; and when subsistence is scarce in proportion to the 
number of people, it is of little consequence whether llie lowest 
members of tltc society possess two shillings or five. They must, 
at all events, be reduced to lixe upon the hardest fare, and in 
tlic smallest quantity. 

It might he said, perhaps, that the increased number of 
purchasers in cverj' article would give a spur to productive 
industry, and that the whole produce of the island would be 
increased. Hut the spur that these fancied riches would give 
to population would more than counterbalance it; and tlic in- 
creased produce would be to be divided among a more than 
proporlionably increased number of peoide. 

A collection from the rich of eighteen shillings in the pound, 
even if distributed in the most judicious manner, would have an 
effect similar to that resulting from the supposition which I 
have just made; and no possiblcsacrificcs of the rich, p.inicvhriy 
in money, could for any time prex’cnt the recurrence of distress 
among the lower members of society, whoever they were. Great 
diangcs might indeed be made. The rich might become poor, 
and some of tiie poor rich: but while the present proportion 
between population and food continues, a part of U\e society 
must necessarily find it difficult to support a family, and this 
difficulty will naturally fall on the least fortunate members. 

It may at first appear strange, but I believe it is true, that I 
cannot by means of money raise the condition of a poor man, 
and enable him to live much better than he did before, without 
proporlionably depressing others in the same class. If I re- 
trench the quantity of food consumed in my house, and give him 
what I have cut off, I then benefit him without depressing any 
but myself and family, who pcrh.aps may be well able to bear it. 
If I turn up a piece of uncultivated land, and give him the pro- 
duce, I then benefit both him and all the members of society, 
because what he before consumed is thrown into the common 
stock, and probably some of the new produce witli it. But if I 
only give him money, supposing the produce of the country to 
remain the same, I give him a title to a larger share of that 
produce than formerly, which share he cannot receive without 
diminishing the shares of others. It is evident that this effect 
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in individual instances must be so small as to be totally imper- 
ceptible ; but still it must exist, as many other effects do, which, 
like some of the insects that people the air, elude our grosser 
perceptions. 

Supposing the quantity of food in any country to remain the 
same for many years together, it is evident that this food must be 
divided according to the value of each man’s patent, or die sum 
of money which he can afford to spend in this commodity so 
universally in request. It is a demonstrative truth, therefore, 
that the patents of one set of men could not be increased in value 
without diminishing the value of the patents of some other set of 
men. If the rich were to subscribe and give five shillings a day 
to five hundred thousand men, without retrenching their own 
tables, no doubt can exist that, as tliese men would live more at 
their ease, and consume a greater quantity of provisions, there 
would be less food remaining to divide among tlie rest; and 
consequently each man’s patent would be diminished m value, or 
the same number of pieces of silver would purchase a smaller 
quantity of subsistence, and the price of provisions would 
universally rise. ' 

These genera! reasonings have been strikingly confirmed 
during the late scarcities.* The supposition whiA I have made 
of a collection from the rich of eighteen shillings in the pound 
has been nearly realised ; and the effect has been such as might 
have been expected. If the same distribution had been made 
when no scarcity existed, a considerable advance in the price of 
provisions would have been a necessary consequence; but 
following as it did a scarcity, its effect must have been doubly 
powerful. No person, I believe, will venture to doubt that, if 
we were to give three additional shillings a day to every labour- 
ing man in the kingdoni, as I before supposed, in order that he 
might have meat for his dinner, the price of meat would rise 
in the most rapid and unexampled manner. But surely, m a 
deficiency of corn, which renders it impossible for every man to 
have his usual share, if we still continue to furnish each person 
with the means of purchasing the same quantity as before, the 
effect must be in every respect similar. 

It seems in great measure to have escaped observ’ation that the 
price of corn in a scarcity will depend much more upon the 
obstinacy with which the same degree of consumption is per- 
severed in, than on the degree of the actual deficiency. A 
deficiency of one-half of a crop, if the people could immediately 
• The scarcities referred to in this chapter were those of 1800 and iBoi. 
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classes a command of food so much greater than that to rvhich 
their degree of skill and indust^ entitle them, in the actual 
circumstances of the country, diminished exactly in the same 
proportion that command over the necessaries of life which the 
classes above them, by their superior skill and industry, would 
naturally possess; and it may be a question whether the degree 
of assistance which the poor received, and which prevented them 
from resorting to the use of those substitutes which, in every 
other country on such occasions the great law of necessity 
teaches, was not more than overbalanced by the severity of 
the pressure on so large a body of tlte people from the extreme 
high prices, and the permanent evil which must result from forc- 
ing so many persons on the parish, who before thought themselves 
almost out of the reach of want. 

If we were to double the fortunes of all tliose w'ho possess 
above a hundred a year, the effect on the price of grain would be 
slow and inconsiderable ; but if we were to double the price of 
labour throughout the kingdom, the effect m raising the price of 
grain would be rapid and great. The general principles on this 
subject will not admit of dispute; and that, in the particular 
case which we have been considering, the bounties to the poor 
were of a magnitude to operate very powerfully in this manner 
wll sufficiently appear if we recollect that before the late 
scarcities the sum collected for the poor was estimated at three 
millions, and that during the year i8oi it was said to be ten 
millions. An additional seven millions acting at the bottom 
of the scale,^ and employed exclusively in the purchase of pro- 
visions, joined to a considerable advance in the price of wages in 
many parts of the kingdom, and increased by a prodigious sum 
expended in voluntary charity, must have had a most powerful 
effect in raising the price of the necessaries of life, if any reliance 
can he placed on the clearest general principles confirmed as 
much as possible by appearances. A man with a family has 
received, to my knowledge, fourteen shillings a week from the 
parish. His common earnings were ten shillings a week and 
his weekly revenue, therefore, twenty-four. Before the scarcity 


' See a small pamphlet published m November iSoo. entitled An 
JnvestKiUon of the Cause of the present high Price of Provisions This 
pamphlet was mistaken by some for an inquiry into the cause of the 
scarcity as such it would naturally appear to be incomplete, advert- 
ing. as It does, pnncipaUy to a single cause. But the sole obieS. of the pam- 
phlet was to give the principal reason for the extreme high price 
visions, m proportion to the degrw of the scarcity, admitting the deficenc^ 
of oue-fourth, as stated m the Duke of Portland’s letter- which T'iT 
much indmed to think, was very near the truth, ’ ‘ ^ ““ 
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he had been in the habit of purchasing a bushel of flour a 
week with eight shillings perhaps, and, consequently, had two 
shillings out of his ten to spare for other necessities. During 
the scarcity he was enabled to purchase the same quantity at 
nearly three times the price. He paid twenty-two shillings 
for his bushel of flour, and had, as before, trvo shillings remain- 
ing for other wants. Such instances could not possibly have 
been universal without raising the price of wheat very much 
higher than it really was during any part of the dearth. But 
similar instances were by no means unfrequent; and the system 
itself of measuring the relief given by the price of grain was 
general. 

If the circulation of the country had consisted entirely of 
specie, which could not have been immediately increased, it 
would have been impossible to have given such an additional 
sum as seven millions to the poor without embarrassing, to a 
great degree, the operations of commerce. On the commence- 
ment, therefore, of this extensive relief, which would necessarily 
occasion a proportionate expenditure in provisions throughout 
all the rante of sodety, a great demand would be felt for an 
increased circulating medium. The nature of the medium then 
principally in use was such that it could be created immediately 
on demand. From the accounts of the Bank of England, as 
laid before Parliament, it appeared that no very great addi- 
tional issues of paper took place from this quarter. The three 
millions and a half added to its former average issues were not 
probably much above what was sufficient to supply tlie quantity 
of specie that had been withdrawn from the circulation. If this 
supposition be true (and the small quantity of gold which made 
its appearance at that time furnishes the strongest reason for 
believing that nearly as much as this must have been withdrawn), 
it would follow' that the part of the circulation originating in 
the Bank of England, though changed in its nature, had not been 
much increased in its quantity; and with regard to the effect 
of the circulating medium on the prices of all commodities, it 
cannot be doubted that it would be precisely the same, whether 
this medium were made up principally of guineas, or of pound- 
notes and shillings, which would pass current for guineas. 

The demand, therefore, for an increased circulating medium 
was left to be supplied principally by the country banks, and it 
could not be expected that they should hesitate in taking advan- 
tage of so profitable an opportunity. The paper issues of a 
country bank are, as I conceive, measured by the quantity of its 
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of paper should have come from the country banks than from the 
Bank of England. During the restriction of payrnent in specie, 
there is no possibility of forcing the bank to retake its notes when 
too abundant; but with regard to the country banks, as soon as 
their notes are not wanted in the circulation, they will be re- 
turned ; and if the Bank of England notes be not increased, the 
whole circulating medium will thus be diminished. 

We may consider ourselves as peculiarly fortunate that the 
two years of scarcity were succeeded by trvo events the best 
calculated to restore plenty and cheapness — an abundant 
harvest and a peace; which together produced a general con- 
viction of plenty in the minds both of buyers and sellers; and 
by rendering the first slow to purchase, and the others eager to 
sell, occasioned a glut in the market and a consequent rapid fall 
of price, which has enabled parishes to take o5 their allowances 
to the poor, and thus to prevent a return of high prices, when 
the alarm among the sellers was over. 

If the two years of scarcity had been succeeded merely by 
years of average crops, I am strongly disposed to believe that, ^ 
no glut would have taken place in the market, the price of grain 
would have fallen only in a comparatively inconsiderable degree, 
the parish allowances could not have been resumed, the increased 
quantity of paper would still have been wanted, and the price 
of all commodities might by degrees have been regulated per- 
manently according to the increased circulating mediurn. 

If instead of giving the temporary assistance of parish allow- 
ances, which might be withdrawn on the first fall of price, we 
had raised universally the Avages of labour, it is evident that the 
obstacles to a diminution of the circulation and to returning 
ch^pness Vi'Quld have been still farther increased; and the high 
price of labour would have become permanent, without any 
advantage whatever to the labourer. 

There is no one that more ardently desires to see a real advance 
in the price of labour than myself; but the attempt to effect this 
object by forcibly raising the nominal price, whicji was practised 
to a certain degree, and recommended almost universally during 
the late scarcities, every thinking man must reprobate as puerile 
and ineffectual. 

, The price of labour, when left to find its natural level, is a most 
important political barometer, expressing the relation between 
the supply of provisions and the demand for them; between the 
quantity to be consumed and the number of consumers; an 
taken on^he average, independently of accidental circumstances. 
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it further expresses clearly the wants of the society respecting 
population; that is, whatever may be the number of children to 
a marriage necessary to maintain exactly the present population, 
the price of labour will be just sufficient to support this number, 
or be above it, or below it, according to the state of the real funds 
for the maintenance of labour, whether stationary, progressive, 
or retrograde. Instead, however, of considering it b this light, 
we consider it as something which we may raise or depress at 
pleasure, something which depends principally upon his Majesty’s 
justices of the peace. When an advance in the price of pro- 
visions already expresses that the demand is too great for the 
supply, m order to put the labourer in the same condition as 
before, we raise the price of labour, that is, we increase the 
demand, and are then much surprised that the price of provisions 
continues rising. In this we act much b the same manner as if, 
when the quicksilver in the common weather-glass stood at 
stormy, we were to raise it by some mechanical pressure to settled 
Jair, and then be greatly astonished that it continued raining. 

Dr. Smith has clearly shown that the natural tendency of a 
year of scarcity is either to throw a number of labourers out of 
emplojTnent, or 40 oblige them to work for less than they did 
before, from the bability of masters to employ the same number 
at the same price. The raising of the price of wages tends neces- 
sarily to throw more out of employment, and completely to 
prevent the good effects which, he says, sometimes arise from a 
year of moderate scarcity, that of makbg the lower classes of 
people do more work, and become more careful and bdustrious. 
The number of servante out of place, and of manufacturers want- 
ing employment durbg the late scarcities, were melancholy 
proofs of the truth of these reasonbgs. If a general rise b the 
wages of labour had taken place proportioned to the price of 
provisions, none but farmers and a few gentlemen could have 
aaorded to employ the same number of workmen as before. 
Additional crowds of servants and manufacturers would have ' 
been turned off ; and those who were thus thrown out of employ- 
ment would of course have no other refuge than the parish. In 
the natural order of thmgs a scarcity must tend to lower, mstead 
of to raise, the price of labour. 

publi^tion and general circulation of such a work 
• ^ Smith s, I confess it appears to me strange that so many 

shnnlJrtUlTu^i^+w V— ^ ^‘ 5 Ught political economists, 

S nf fh of the peace 

or e\en of the omnipotence of parliament to alter by a. fat the 
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whole circumstances of the country; and when the demand for 
provisions is greater than the supply, by publishing a particular 
edict, to make the supply at once equal to or greater than the 
demand. Many men who would shrink at the proposal of a 
maximum, would propose themselves that the price of labour 
should be proportioned to the price of provisions, and do not 
seem to be aware that the two proposals are very nearly of the 
same nature, and that both tend directly to famine. It matters 
not whether we enable the labourer to purchase the same 
quantity of provisions which he did before, by fixing their price, 
or by raising in proportion the price of labour. The only advan- 
tage on the side of raising the price of labour is, that the rise in 
the price of provisions, which necessarily follows it, encourages 
importation ; but putting importation out of the question, which 
might possibly be prevented by war, or other circumstances, a 
universal rise of wages in proportion to the price of provisions, 
aided by adequate parish allowances to those who were thrown 
out of work, would, by preventing any kind of saving, in the same 
manner as a maximum, cause the whole crop to be consumed in 
nine months which ought to have lasted ttvelve, and thus pro- 
duce a famine. At the same time we must not forget that both 
humanity and true policy imperiously require tliat we should give 
cverj' assistance to the poor on these occasions that the nature of 
the case will admit. If provisions were to continue at the price 
of scarcity, the wages of labour must necessarily rise, or sickness 
and famine would quickly diminish the number of labourers; 
and the supply of labour being unequal to the demand, its price 
would soon rise in a still greater proportion than the price of 
provisions. But even one or two years of scarcity, if the poor 
were left entirely to shift for themselves, might produce some 
effect of tills kind, and consequently it is our interest, as well as 
our duty, to give tliem temporary aid in such seasons of distress. 
It is on sudi occasions that every clicap substitute for bread and 
'every mode of economising food should be resorted to. Nor 
should we be too read}' to complain of that high price of com, 
which by encouraging importation increases the supply. 

As the inefficacy of poor-laws, and of attempts forcibly to raise 
the price of labour, is most conspicuous in a scarcit}', I have 
thought myself justified in considering them under this view ; and 
as these c.auses of increased price received great additional force 
during the late scarcit}' from the increase of the circulating 
medium, I trust that the few observations which I have made 
on this subject will be considered as an allowable digression. 
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CHAPTER VI 


OF POOR-LAWS — conlinucd 


Ikdependently of any considerations respecting a year of 
deficient crops, it is evident that an increase of population, with- 
out a proportional increase of food, must lower the value of each 
mans earnings. The food must necessarily be distributed in 
smaller quantities, and consequently a day’s labour will purchase 
a smaller quanti^ of provisions. An increase in the price of 
either from an increase of population faster 
than the means of subsistence, or from a different distribution of 
S'^'ety. The food of a country^ which has been 
Ion peopled, if it be increasing, increases slowly and regularly, 
ans-wer any sudden demands: but varia- 
nnf^LnpnfW money of the society are not 

occumng, and are undoubtedly among the causes 

T^e 000^ la^^^^ variations in the prices of provisions. 

of The Tnnrin ^ depress tlie general condition 

of the poor m these two ways. Their first obvious tendency is 
to increase population without increasing the foo^or ts sunSrt 

surort“ilT wiSr^'^ Prospect of LSg a'Se to 

pSu!atroT,\e dIstXuTTdTo ev^^^ 

than before, and consequently more of S ^ust 

apply for assistance. ’^em must be driven to 

Secondly, the quantity of provisions consumed in u 
upon a part of the society that cannot in general 
the most valuable part, diminishes the shares that wmdd^’^tL ^ 
wise belong to more industrious and more worth v other- 

thus, in the same manner, forces more to become^deplndeT/ 
the poor in the workhouses were to live better than the J 
this new distribution of the money of the society wLld f 
more conspicuously to depress the condition of those out nf th 
workliouses by occasioning an advance in the price of pro 
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Fortunately lor England, a spirit of independence still remains 
among tlie peasantry. The poor-laws are strongly calculated to 
eradicate this spirit. They have succeeded in part; but had 
they succeeded as completely as might hav'c been expected, their 
pernicious tendency would not have been so long concealed. 

Hard as it may appear in individual instances, dependent 
poverty ought to be held disgraceful. Such a stimulus seems to 
be absolutely necessar}’ to promote the happiness of the great 
mass of mankind; and every general attempt to weaken this 
stimulus, however benevolent its intention, will always defeat its 
own purpose. If men be induced to marry from the mere 
prospect of parish provision, they arc not only unjustly tempted 
to bring unhappiness and dependence upon themselves and 
children, but they are tempted, without knowing it, to injure all 
in the same class with themselves. 

The poor-laws of England appear to have contributed to raise 
the price of provisions, and to lower the real price of labour. 
They have therefore contributed to impoverish that class of 
people whose only possession is their labour. It is also difficult 
to suppose that they have not powerfully contributed to generate 
that carelessness and w’ant of frugality observable among the 
poor, so contrary to the disposition generally to be remarked 
among petty tradesmen and small farmers. The labouring 
poor, to use a vulgar expression, seem always to live from hand 
to mouth. Their present wants employ their whole attention ; 
and they seldom think of the future. Even when they have an 
opportunity of saving, they seldom exercise it; but all that they 
earn beyond their present necessities goes, generally speaking, 
to the ale-house. The poor-laws may therefore be said to 
diminish both the power and the will to save among the common 
people; and thus to weaken one of the strongest incentives to 
sobriety and industry, and consequently to happiness. 

It is a general complaint among master manufacturers, that 
high wages ruin all their workmen; but it is difficult to conceive 
that these men would not save a part of their high wages for the 
future support of their families, instead of spending it in drunken- 
ness and dissipation, if they did not rely on parish assistance for 
support in case of accidents. And tlmt the poor employed in 
manufactures consider this assistance as a reason why they may 
spend all the wages which they earn, and enjoy themselves while 
they can, appears to be evident from the number of families that 
upon the failure of any great manufactory immediately fall upon 
the parish; when perhaps the wages earned in this manufactory 
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while it flourished were sufficiently above the price of common 
country labour to have allowed them to save enough for tncir 
support till tltey could find some other channel for their industry. 

A man who might not be deterred from going to the ale-house 
from the consideration that on his death or sickness he shoujo 
leave his wife and family upon the parish, might yet hesitate in 
thus dissipating his earnings, if he were assured that in either ot 
these cases his family must starve, or be left to the support ot 
casual bounty. 

The mass of happiness among the common people cannot but 
he diminished when one of the strongest checks to idleness and 
dissipation is thus removed; and positive institutions, which 
render dependent poverty so general, weaken that disgrace '"’Inch 
for the best and most humane reasons ought to be attached 
to it. 


The poor-laws of England were undoubtedly instituted for the 
most benevolent purpose; but it is evident they have failed m 
attaining it. They certainly mitigate some cases of severe distress 
which might othenvise occur; though the state of the poor who 
are supported by parishes, considered in all its circumstances, 
is very miserable. But one of the principal objections to the 
system is, that for the assistance which some of the poor receive, 
in itself almost a doubtful blessing, the whole class of the common 
people of England is subjected to a set of grating, inconvenient, 
and tyrannical laws, totally inconsistent with the genuine spirit 
of the constitution. The whole business of settlements, even 
in its present amended state, is contradictory to all ideas of 
freedom. The parish persecution of men whose families are 
likely to become chargeable, and of poor women who are near 
lying-in, is a most disgraceful and disgusting tyranny. And the 
obstructions continually occasioned in the market of labour by 
these laws have a constant tendency to add to the difficulties of 
those who arestruggling to supportthemselves without assistance. 

These evils attendant on the poor-laws seem to be irre- 
mediable. If assistance be to be distributed to a certain class 
of people, a power must be lodged somewhere of discriminating 
the proper objects, and of managing the concerns of the institu- 
tions that are necessary; but any great interference with the 
affairs of other people is a species of tyranny, and in the common 
course of things the exercise of this power may be expected to 
become grating to those who are driven to ask for support. The 
tvTanny of churchwardens and overseers is a common complaint 
among the poor; but the fault does not he so much in these 
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persons, who probably before they w'cre in power were not worse 
tlan other people, but in the nature of all such institutions. 

I feel persuaded that if the poor-laws had never existed in this 
country', though there might have been a few more instances of 
very severe distress, the aggregate mass of happiness among the 
common people would have been much greater than it is at 
present. 

The radical defect of all systems of the kind is that of tending 
to depress the conditon of those that are not relieved by parishes, 
and to create more poor. If, indeed, we examine some of our 
statutes strictly with reference to the principle of population, we 
shall find that they attempt an absolute impossibility; and we 
cannot be surprised, therefore, tliat they should constantly fail 
in the attainment of their object. 

The famous 43rd of Elizabeth, which has been so often referred 
to and admired, enacts that the overseers of the poor “ shall take 
order from time to time, by and with the consent of two or more 
justices, for setting to work the children of all such, whose 
parents shall not by the said persons be thought able to keep and 
maintain their children ; and also such persons, married or un- 
married, as, having no means to maintain them, use no ordinary 
and daily trade of life to get their living by; and also to raise 
weekly, or othenvise, by taxation of every inhabitant, and every 
occupier of lands in the said parish, (in such competent sums as 
they shall think fit,) a convenient stock of flax, hemp, wool, 
thread, iron, and other necessary ware and stuff, to set the poor 
to work.” 

What is this but saying that the funds for the maintenance of 
labour in this country may be increased at will, and without limit, 
by a fiat of government, or an assessment of the overseers? 
Strictly speaking, this clause is as arrogant and as absurd as if it 
had enacted that two ears of wheat should in future grow where 
one only had grovm before. Canute, when he commanded the 
waves not to wet his princely foot, did not in reality assume a 
greater power over the laws of nature. No directions are given 
to the overseers how to increase the funds for the maintenance 
of labour; the necessity of industry, economy, and enlightened 
exertion in the management of agricultural and commercial 
capital is not insisted on for this purpose; but it is expected that 
a miraculous increase of these funds should immediately follow 
an edict of the government used at the discretion of some 
ignorant parish officers. 

If this clause were really and hon&Jide put in execution, and 
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the shame attending the receiving of parish assistance worn off, 
every labouring man might marry ns early as he pleased, under 
the certain prospect of having all his children properly provided 
for j and as, according to the supposition, there would be no check 
to population from the conscijucnces of poverty after marriage, 
the increase of people would be rapid beyond example in old 
states. After what has been said in the former parts of this 
work, it is submitted to the reader, whether the utmost exertions 
of the most enlightened government could, in this case, make 
the food keep pace with the population; much less a mere 
arbitrary edict, the tendency of which is certainly rather to 
diminish than to increase the funds for the maintenance of 
productive labour. 

In the actual circumstances of every country, the prolific 
posver of nature seems to be always ready to exert nearly its full 
force; but within the limit of possibility, there is nothing perhaps 
more improbable, or more out of the reach of any government to 
effect, than the direction of the industry of its subjects in such a 
manner as to produce the greatest quantity of human susten- 
ance that the earth could bear. It evidently could not be done 
without the most complete violation of the law of property, from 
which everything that is valuable to man has hitherto arisen. 
Such is the disposition to marry, particularly in very young 
people, that, if the difficulties of providing for a family were 
entirely removed, very few would remain single at twenty-two. 
But what statesman or rational government could propose that 
all animal food should be prohibited, that no horses should be 
used for business or pleasure, that all the people should live upon 
potatoes, and that the whole industry of the nation should be 
exerted in the production of them, except what was required for 
the mere necessaries of clothing and houses? Could such a 
revolution be effected, would it be desirable? particularly as in 
a few years, notsvithstanding all these exertions, want, with less 
resource than ever, would inevitably recur. 

After a country has once ceased to be in the peculiar situation 
of a new colony, we shall always find that in the actual state of 
its cultivation, or in that state which may rationally be expected 
from the most enlightened government, the increase of its food 
can never allow for any length of time an unrestricted increase 
of population; and therefore the due execution of the clause 
in 43rd of Elizabeth, as a permanent law, is a physical 

™It°wffl b?said, perhaps, that the fact contradicts the theory; 
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and that the clause in question has remained in force, and has 
been executed, during the last two hundred years. In answer to 
this, I should say without hesitation, that it has not really been 
executed; and tlrat it is merely owing to its incomplete execution 
that it remains on our statute-book at present. 

The scanty relief granted to persons in distress, the capricious 
and insulting manner in which it is sometimes distributed by the 
overseers, and the natural and becoming pride, not yet quite 
extinct among the peasantry of England, have deterred the 
more thinking and virtuous part of them from venturing on 
marriage without some better prospect of maintaining their 
families than mere parish assistance. The desire of bettering 
our condition, and the fear of making it worse, like the vis 
medicatnx itaitircs in physics, is the vis medicatrix reipublicm in 
politics, and is continually counteracting the disorders arising 
from narrow human institutions. In spite of the prejudices in 
favour of population, and the direct encouragements to marriage 
from the poor-laws, it operates as a preventive check to increase; 
and happy for this country' is it that it does so. But besides that 
spirit of independence and prudence which checks the frequency 
of marriage, notwithstanding the encouragements of tlie poor- 
laws, these laws themselves occasion a check of no inconsider- 
able magnitude, and thus counteract with one hand what they 
encourage with the other. As each parish is obliged to maintain 
Its own poor, it is naturally fearful of increasing their number; 
and every landholder is in consequence more inclined to pull 
down than to build cottages, except when the demand for 
labourers is really urgent. This deficiency of cottages operates 
necessarily as a strong check to marriage; and this check is 
probably the principal reason why we have been able to continue 
the system of the poor-laws so long. 

Those who are not prevented for a time from manydng by 
these causes, are either relieved very scantily at their own homes, 
where they sufier all the consequences arising from squalid 
poverty; or they are crowded together in close and unwhole- 
some workhouses, where a great mortality almost universally 
takes place, particularly among the jmung children. The 
dreadful account given by Jonas Hanway of the treatment of 
parish children in London is w'ell known; and it appears from 
Mr. Hewlett and other writers, that in some parts of the country 
their situation is not very much better. A great part of the 
redundant population occasioned by the poor-laws is thus taken 
off by the operation of the laws themselves, or at least by their 
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ill e>:ecution. The remaining part which survives, by causing 
the funds for the maintenance of labour to be divided among a 
greater number than ean be properly maintained by them, and 
by turning a considerable share from the support of the diligent 
and careful workman to the support of the idle and negligent, 
depresses the condition of all those who are out of the work- 
houses, forces more into them every year, and has ultimately 
produced the enormous evil which we all so justly deplore;^ that 
of the great and unnatural proportion of the people which is 
now become dependent upon chanty. 

If this be a just representation of the manner in which the 
clause in question has been executed, and of the effects which it 
has produced, it must be allowed that we have practised an 
unpardonable deceit upon the poor, and have promised what wc 
have been very far from performing. 

The attempts to employ the poor on any great scale in manu- 
factures have almost invariably failed, and the stock and 
materials have been wasted. In those few parishes which, by 
better management or larger funds, have been enabled to per- 
severe in this system, the effect of these new manufactures in 
the market must have been to throw out of employment many 
independent workmen who were before engaged in fabrications 
of a similar nature. This effect has been placed in a strong point 
of view by Daniel do Foe in an address to parliament, entitled 
Giving Alms no Chanty. Speaking of the employment of parish 
children in manufactures, he says, “ For every skein of worsted 
these poor children spin, there must be a skein the less spun by 
some poor family that spun it before; and for every piece of 
baize so made in London, there must be a piece the less made at 
Colchester, or somewhere else.” ^ Sir F. M. Eden, on the same 
subject, observes that “ whether mops and brooms are made 
by parish children or by private workmen, no more can be sold 
than the public is in want of.” ^ v 

* See extracts from Daniel de Foe, in Sir F. M. Eden's valuable Work on 
the poor, voL i. p. a6i. 

• Sir F. M, Eden, speaking of the supposed right of the poor to be 

suppbed with employment while able to work, and with a maintenance 
when incapacitated from labour, very justly remarks : " It may however be 
doubted whether any right, the gratification of which seems to be im- 
pr,icticable, can be said to exist," voL i. p. 447. No man has collected so 
many materials for forming a judgment on the effects of the poor-laws 
as Sir F, M, Eden, and the result he thus expresses: " Upon the whole, 
therefore, there seems to be just grounds for concluding that the sum of 
good to be expected from a compulsory maintenance ot the poor will be 
far outbalanced by the sum of evil which it will inevitably create,” vol. i. 
p. 407, I am happy to have the sanction of so practical an inouirer to my 
opinion of the poor-laws. >1,1 
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It will be saidj perhaps, that the same reasoning might be 
applied to any new capital brought into competition in a par- 
ticular trade or manufacture, which can rarely be done without 
injuring, in some degree, those that were engaged in it before. 
But there is a material diflercnce in the two cases. In this the 
competition is perfectly fair, and what every man on entering 
into business must lay his account to. He may rest secure that 
he will not be supplanted, unless his competitor possess superior 
skill and industry. In the other case the competition is sup- 
ported by a great bounty; by which means, notwithstanding 
very inferior skill and industry on the part of his competitors, 
the independent workman may be undersold, and unjustly 
excluded from the market. He himself perhaps is made to 
contribute to this competition against his own earnings; and 
the funds for the maintenance of labour are thus turned from 
the support of a trade which yields a proper profit,.to one w hich 
cannot maintain itself w ithout a bounty’. It should be observed 
in general, that when a fund for the maintenance of labour is 
raised by assessment, the greatest part of it is not a new capital 
brought into trade, but an old one, which before was much more 
profitably employed, turned into a new channel. The farmer 
paj’s to the poor's rates, for the encouragement of a bad and 
unprofitable manufacture, what he would have employ'cd on his 
land with infinitely more advantage to his country. In the 
one case, the funds for the maintenance of labour are daily 
diminished; in the other, daily increased. And this obvious ten- - 
dency of assessments for the employment of the poor to decrease 
the real funds for the maintenance of labouy in any country’, 
aggravates the absurdity of supposing that it is in the pow er of a 
government to find employment for all its subjects, howev'er 
fast they may increase. 

It is not intended that these reasonings should be applied 
against every mode of employing the poor on a limited scale, and 
with such restrictions as may not encourage at the same time 
their increase. I would never wish to push general principles 
too far; though I think that they ought always to be kept in 
view. In particular cases the individual good to be obtained 
may be so great, and the general evil so slight, that the former 
may clearly overbalance the latter. 

My intention is merely to show that the poor-laws as a general 
system are founded on a gross error; and that the common 
declamation on the subject of the poor, which we see so often 
in print, and hear continually’ in conversation, namely, that the 
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market price of labour ought always to be sufficient decently to 
support a family, and that employment ought to be found for all 
those w ho are willing to work, is in effect to say that the funds 
for the maintenance of labour in this country are not only 
infinite, but not subject to variation; and that, whether the 
resources of a country be rapidly progressive, slowly progressive, 
statiouarj’', or declining, the power of giving full employment 
and good wages to the labouring classes must alwa}>s remain 
exactly the same — a conclusion which contradicts the plainest 
and most obvious principles of supply and demand, and involves 
the absurd, position that a definite quantity of territory can 
maintain an infinite population. 
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CHAPTER VII 
OP rooR-i-AWS — conliiiued 

Tim rcmarlvS made in the last chapter on the nature and edccts 
of the poor-laws have been in the most striking manner con- 
firmed by the experience of the years 1S15, 1S16, and 1817.^ 
During these years, two points of the very highest importance 
have liecn established, so as no longer to admit of a doubt in 
the mind of any rational man. 

Tlie first is, that the country docs not in point of fact fulfil the 
promise which it makes to the poor in the poor-laws, to maintain 
and find in employment, by means of parish assessments, those 
who arc unable to support themselves or their families, either 
from want of work or any other cause. 

And secondly, that with n very great increase of legal parish 
assessments, aided by the most liberal and praiseworthy contri- 
butions of voluntarj’ charity, the country has been wholly unable 
to find adequate employment for the numerous labourers .and 
artificers who were able as well as willing to work. 

It can no longer surely be contended that the poor-laws really 
perform what they promise, when it is known that many almost 
starving families have been found in London and other great 
towns who are deterred from going on the parish by the crowded, 
unhealthy, and horrible state of the workhouses into wliich they 
would be received, if indeed they could be received at all; when 
it is known that many parishes have been absolutely unable to 
raise the necessary assessments, the increase of which, according 
to the existing laws, has tended only to bring more and more 
persons upon the p.arish, and to make what was collected less and 
less effectual; and when it is known that there has been an 
almost universal cry from one end of the kingdom to the otlier 
for voluntary charity to come in aid of the parochial assessments. 

These strong indications of the inefficiency of the poor-laws 
may be considered not only as incontrovertible proofs of the 
fact that they do not perform what they promise, but as afford- 
ing the strongest presumption that they cannot do it. The best 
of ail reasons for the breach of a promise is the absolute 
* This chapter was written in 1817. 
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impossibility of executing it; indeed it is the only plea that can 
ever be considered as valid. But though it may be fairly pardon- 
able not to execute an impossibility, it is unpardonable knorv- 
ingly to promise one. And if it be still thought advisable to act 
upon these statutes as far as is practicable, it would surely be wise 
so to alter the terms in whieh they arc expressed, and the general 
interpretation given to them, as not to convey to the poor a false 
notion of what really is within the range of practicability. 

It has appeared further as a matter of fact, that very large 
voluntary' contributions, combined with greatly increased 
parochial assessments, and aided by the most able and inces- 
sant e.xertions of individuals, have failed to give the necessary 
employment to those who have been thrown out of work by 
the sudden falling off of demand which has occurred during the 
last two or three years. 

It might perhaps have been foreseen that, as the great move- 
ments of society, the great causes which render a nation pro- 
gressive, stationary, or declining, for longer or shorter periods, 
cannot be supposed to depend much upon parochial assessments 
or the contributions of charity, it could not be expected that any 
efforts of tliis kind should have power to create, in a stationary or 
declining state of things, that effective demand for labour which 
only belongs to a progressive state. But to those who did not 
see this truth before, the melancholy experience of the last 
two years ^ must have brought it home with an overpowering 
conviction. 


It does not however by any means follow that the exertions 
which have been made to relieve the present distresses have been 
ill directed. On the contrary, they have not only been prompted 
by the most praiseworthy motives; they have not only fulfilled 
the great moral duty of assisting our fellow-creatures in distress;' 
but they have in point of fact done great good, or at least pre- 
vented great evil. Their partial failure does not necessarily indi- 
cate either a want of energy or a want of skill in those %vho have 
taken the lead in these efforts, but merely that a part only of 
what has been attempted is practicable. 

It is practicable to mitigate the violence and relieve the severe 
pre^ure of the present distress, so asto carry the sufferers through 
to better times, though even this can only be done at the 
e^ense of some sacrifices, not merelv! the rich, but of other 
closes of the poofx But it.^’ 'T, by any exertions, 

either mdividuai or national, to rSn“ 

‘ The years i3ig 1817. 
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m.ind for commodities nnd labour which has been lost by events 
that, however tliey may ha\c originated, arc now besond the 
power of control. 

The whole subject is surrounded on all sides by the most 
formidable ditTicuIlies, and m no st.ate of things is it so nccessarj* 
to rccolieri the raying of D.miel tie Foe quoted in the last 
chapter. Idie manufacturers all over the countr)', and the 
Spitalficlds weavers in p.irticuhr, arc in a state of the deepest 
distress, occasioned immediately and directly by the want of 
demand for the produce of ihcir industry, nnd tlie consequent 
necessity felt by the m.a-sters of turning of! many of their work- 
men, in order to proportion the supply to the contracted demand. 
It is proposed, howescr, by some w ell-mc.aning people, to raise 
by subscription a fund for the express purpose of setting to work 
again those who have been turned of! by their masters, the 
effect of which coin only be to continue glutting a market already 
much too fully supplied. This is most naturally and justly 
objected to by the ma.sters, as it prevents them from vM’th- 
drawing the supply, and taking the only course which can 
prevent the tot.al destruction of their capitals, and tlie necessity 
of turning off all their men instead of a part. 

On tlie other hand, some classes of merchants nnd manufac- 
turers cbmour very loudly for the prohibition of all foreign 
commodities which may enter into competition with domestic 
products, and interfere, as they intimate, w-ith the employment 
of British industry'. But this is most naturally and most justly 
deprecated by other classes of British subjects, who are employed 
to a very great extent in preparing and manufacturing those 
commodities which arc to purchase our imports from foreign 
countries. And it must be allowed to be perfectly true that a 
court-ball, at which only British stuffs are admitted, may be 
the means of throwing out of cmplo>ment in one quarter of the 
country just as many persons ns it fumislies witli cjnplo}'ment 
in another. 

Still, it would be desirable if possible to employ those that 
were out of work, if it were merely to avoid the bad moral effects 
of idleness, and of the evil habits which might be generated 
by depending for a considerable time on mere alms. But the 
difficulties just stated will show that we ought to proceed in tliis 
part of the attempt with great oaution, and that the kinds of 
employment which ought to be chosen are those the results of 
which will not interfere w’ith existing capitals. Such are public 
works of all descriptions, the making and repairing of roads. 
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bridges, raiUvajs, canals, etc.; and now perhaps, since the great 
loss of agricultural capital, almost every sort of labour upon the 
land, which could be earned on by public subscription. 

Yet e\cn in this wav of cmplo>ing labour, the benefit to some 
must bring w ith it disad\ antages to others. That portion of each 
person’s revenue which might go in subscriptions of this ^ind, 
must of course be lost to the various sorts of labour which ite 
expenditure m the usual channels would have supported; and 
the want of demand thus occasioned in these channels must cause 
the pressure of distress to be felt in quarters which might other- 
wise have escaped it. But this is an effect which, in such rases. 
It IS impossible to avoid ; and, as a temporary measure, it is not 
only charitable but just to spread the evil over a larger surface, 
in order that its violence on particular parts may be so mitigated 
as to be made bearable by all 

The great object to be kept in view , is to support the people 
through their present distresses, in the hope (and I trust adjust 
one) of better times The difficulty is without doubt consider- 
ably aggravated by the prodigious stimulus which has been given 
to the population of the country of late years, the effects of 
which cannot suddenly subside. But it wdl be seen probably, 
when the next returns of the population are made, that the 
marriages and births ha\ e diminished and the deaths increased 
in a still greater degree than in 1800 and 1801; and the con- 
tinuance of this effect to a certain degree for a few years will 
retard the progress of the population, and combined wnth the 
increasing wants of Europe and America from their increasing 
riches, and the adaptation of the supply of commodities at hope 
to the new distribution of wealth occasioned by the alteration 
■of the circulating medium, will again give life and energy to all 
our mercantile and agricultural transactions, and restore the 
labouring classes to full emplojunent and good wages."^ 

On the subject of the distresses of the poor, and particularly 
the increase of pauperism of late years, the most erroneous 
■opinions have been circulated. During the progress of the war, 

* 1825 Tins bas, » a considerable degree, taken place*, but it has 
been owing rather to the latter causes noticed than to the form^ 1? 
appeared, bv the returns of 1821, that the scarce jears of 1817 and Wio 
had but a slight eScct m diminishing the number of marriages and births, 
compared with the effect of the great proportion of plentiful years i“ 1?" 
CTcasmg them, so that the population proceeded with great mpidity 
■during the ten years ending with 1820 But this great increase of the 
population has prevented the labouring classes from being so fully cm 
ployed as might ha\ e been expected from the prosperity-bf commerce and 
agiicuUure during the last two or three years, ^ y 
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tlic inm.i't' in the prnj'otlion of prs-nn^ tequirit',^ parish 
ancc '.ui . iUtnh’ilcd thicfty w the hiq'u pm - of the -ui- . of 
life, \tV havf icen the e itccc of hfc c\|Mr(L-iKe a p!iut 
and r,'vu!d<'n fall, and yrl al the '^.nnc tunc a >=til! i.ir;]cr proportion 
of the population rcquiritiv: parMi <•. 

ft k nuv, .'•rt.ld U'.at i:L\.vtJon It the •'oic r lU''' of tlinr dittrct'-fis, 
and of the c^traord^nary rl.sm'vtton in the lii'niand for laijonr; 
yet I fee! the firntetit convienon, that if tire nhnlc of the t.i\ts 
'\tre rcriiQ'.cd to-rnorrov,q tbn ttnitnation, tn:>te.ui of hcinir at an 
end, nmsld he coniidiTab’y !U".;ra\ ated f'uch an event nould 
cause anotlierprcat and pcncrai tre m the vssluc of thecirculaiiiir: 
tnfdhun,nn(i btinu with it that ih'-'mirapcnicnt to tndu^try nith 
v.hich f rich a convulsion in to< icty nvasi cv cr be attended. 1 f, a^s 
ha.t been represented, the labounn,': cl-vtssa now pry more than 
hall of what they receive in t.a\<t, lie must know verv little 
indeed of the principles on which the naect of I.rbour arc 
regulated, wiio can for a rnornent sup[Ki:c that when the coin- 
tncKiitif': on which they are cxpcntlcd have fallen oncdiaU hy the 
rcmov.al of 1.1x05, these wages ihcmtclve.s would still continue 
of the s.une noinin.il value. Were they to remain but for a short 
time the iciu’c, while all commodities had f.illrn, and the cm mat- 
ing medium had lieen reduced in proportion, it would he quickly 
seen that tTmlliiudcs of them would be at once thrown out of 
tunploymtnt. 

_ The ciicets of taxation arc no rloubl in many ca'cs pernicious 
m a very high degree; but it may be laid down as a rule which 
has few e.xccplion.s, that the relief obtained by taking off a tax 
ts in no respect equal to the injury inflicted in laying it on; and 
generally it may be said that the specific evil of taxation con- 
sists in the check which it gives to production, rather than the 
diminution which it occasions in demand. With regard to al 
comtnodkics indeed of home production and horne demand, it 
ts quite certain that the conversion of capital into revenue, 
which is the effect of lo.ms, must necessarily increase the pro- 
portion of demand to the supply; and the conversion of the 
revenue of individuals into the revenue of the government, 
which is the elTectof taxes properly imposed, however hard upon 
the individuals so taxed, c^n have no tendency to diniinish the 
general amount of demand. It will of course diminish the 
demands of the persons taxed by diminishing their powers of 
purcliasing; but to the exact amount that the pow’crs of these 
persons are diminished will tlie powers of the government and 
of those employed by it be increased. If an estate of five 

E6!)3 
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thousand a year has a mortgage upon it of two thousand, two 
families, both in very good circumstances, may be living upon 
the rents of it, and both have considerable demands for houses, 
furniture, carriages, broad-cloth, silks, cottons, etc. The_ man 
who owns the estate is certainly much worse off than if the 
mortgage-deed was burnt, but the manufacturers and labourers 
who supply the silks, broad-cloth, cottons, etc., are so far from 
being likely to be benefited by such burning, that it w'ould be 
a considerable time before the new wants and tastes of the 
enriched oivner had restored the former demand; and if he were 
to take a fancy to spend his additional income in horses, hounds, 
and menial servants, which is probable, not only would the 
manufacturers and labourers who had before supplied their 
silks, cloths, and cottons be throwm out of employment, but the 
substituted demand would be very much less favourable to 
the increase of the capital and general resources of the country. 

The foregoing illustration represents more nearly than may 
generally be imagined the effects of a national debt on the labour- 
ing classes of society, and the very great mistake of supposing that, 
because the demands of a considerable portion of the community 
would be increased by the extinction of the debt, these increased 
demands would not be balanced, and often more than balanced, 
by the loss of the demand from the fund-holders and government. 

It is by no means intended by these observations to intimate 
that a national debt may not be so heavy as to be extremely 
prejudicial to a state. The division and distribution of property, 
which is so beneficial when carried only to a certain extent, is 
fatal to production when pushed to extremity. The division of 
an estate of five thousand a year will generally tend to increase 
demand, stimulate production, and improve the structure of 
society ; but the division of an estate of eighty pounds a year will 
generally be attended with effects directly the reverse. 

But, besides the probability that the division of property 
occasioned by a national debt may in many cases be pushed too 
far, the process of the division is effected by means which some- 
times greatly embarrass production. This embarrassment must 
necessarily take place to a certain extent in almost every species 
of taxation; but under favourable circumstances it is overcome 
by the stimulus given to demand compared with supply. During 
the late war, from the prodigious increase of produce and popula- 
tion, it may fairly be presumed that the power of production 
was not essentially impeded, notwithstanding the enormous 
amount of taxation ; but in the state of things which has occurred 
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since the pence, nnd iitulcr n mosi cxtrnordinnry fall of tbe 
cxchanjcable value of the nw piodiirc of the land, and a great 
conccquenl diininuUon of the circiilating medium, the very 
sudden incrc.vse of ilic weight and picssurc of ttoalion must 
prcally accravate the diver cau'.e'! which discourage production, 
'lliis efii.,.1 h.as hcen fell to a coiiMder.iblc extent on the hand; 
but the distress in this qu.arttr is aho.tdy miidi mitigatsd; * .and 
among the mcreaniile and manufacturing cltssc;, where the 
grevttst numbers arc without employment, tlic evil obviously 
arises not so much from the want of captt.il and the means of 
production ns the want of a marltt lor the commodity when 
produced — a want for which the nmoval of taxes, however 
proper, and indeed absolutely nccc'sarj as a ptmv.menl mc.vsurc, 
13 certainly not the immediate and specific remedy. 

'Fite principal causes of the increase of pauperism, independ- 
ently of the present crisis, arc, first, tlic general incrc.isc of the 
manufacturing system and the unavoidable variations of manu- 
facturing labour; and secondly, and more particularly, the 
practice which has been mloptcd in .••omc counties, mid is now' 
spreading pretty generally all over the kingdom, of paying a 
considerable portion of w'imt ougfit to be the wages of Jab'our 
out of the parish rates. During the war, when the dcm.and for 
labour was great nnd inercasina, it is quite certain that nothing 
but a practice of tiiis kind could for any time have prevented the 
wages of l.abour from rising fully m proportion to Ibo necessaries 
of life, in wiiatcver degree these necessaries might have been 
raised by taxation. It was seen, consequently, that in those 
parts of Great Britain where this practice prevailed the least, 
the wages of labour rose tfie most. I'liis was the casc_ in Scot- 
land, and some p.irls of the North of England, where the improve- 
ment in the condition of the labouring classes, and their increased 
command over the necessaries and conveniences of life, were 
particularly remarkable. And if, in some other parts of the 
countr)', where the practicedid not greatly prevail, and especially 
in the towns, wages did not rise in the same degree, it was owing 
to the influx and competition of the cheaply raised population 
of the surrounding counties. 

It is a just remark of Adam Smith, that the attempts of the 
legislature to raise the pay of curatas liad .always been inefiectiial 
on account of the cheap and abundant supply of them, occa- 
sioned by the bounties gis'cn to young persons educated for the 

r Written in i8 J7. It >ncrc.ascd aRain afterwards from anotljer Rreat fall 
In the price of corn, subsequent to iSiS. 
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church at the universities. And it is equally true that no human 
efforts can keep up the price of day-labour so as to enable a man 
to support on his earnings a family of a moderate si/e, so long as 
those uho have more than two children are considered as having 
a valid claim to parish assistance. 

If this system were to become universal, and I own it appears 
to me that the poor-laws naturally lead to it, there is no reason 
whatever why parish assistance should not by degrees begin 
earlier and earlier; and I do not hesitate to assert that, if Qie 
government and constitution of the country were in all other 
respects as perfect as the wildest visionary thinks he could make 
them; if parliaments were annual, suffrage universal, wars, 
taxes, and pensions unknown, and the civil list fifteen hundred a 
year, the great body of the community might still be a collection 
of paupers. 


I have been accused of proposing a law to prohibit the poor 
from marrjang. This is not true. So far from proposing such 
a law, I have distinctly said that, if any person chooses to marry 
without having a prospect of being able to maintain a family, he 
ought to have the most perfect liberty so to do; and whenever 
any^ prohibitory propositions have been suggested to me as 
advisable by persons who have drawn wTong inferences from 
what I have said, I have steadily and uniformly reprobated 
them, I am indeed most decidedly of opinion that any positive 
law to limit the age of marriage would be both unjust and 
immoral; and my greatest objection to a system of equality 
and the system of the poor-laws (two systems which, however 
different in their outset, are of a nature calculated to produce the 
same results) is, that the society in which they are effectively 
earned into execution will ultimately be reduced to the miser- 
able alternative of choosing between universal want and the 
enactment of direct law's against marriage, 

IVhat I have really proposed is a very different measure. It is 
the gradual ^d very gradual abolition of the poor-laws.^ And 
e re^on why I have ventured to suggest a proposition of this 
v". consideration is my firm conviction that they have 
decidedly the wages of tlie labouring classes, and 

heel worse than it would have 

been if these laws had never existed. Their oneration is every- 

dS peculiarly hard ujon the labouring 

clMse. m „reat towns. In countrjr parishes tL poor do really 

honf^ithm the two'seil preheat alive, or who will 
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receive some compensation for their low wages; their children, 
beyond a certain number, are really supported by the parish; 
and though it must be a most grating reflection to a labouring 
man that it is scarcely possible for him to marry without becom- 
ing the father of paupers, yet if he can reconcile himself to this 
prospect, the compensation, such as it is, is, no doubt, made to 
him. But in London and all the great towns of the kingdom, 
the evil is suffered without the compensation. The population 
raised by bounties in the country naturally and necessarily flows 
into the towns, and as naturally and necessarily tends to lower 
wages in them; while, in point of fact, those who marry in towns, 
and have large families, receive no assistance from their parishes 
unless they are actually starving; and altogether the assistance 
which the manufacturing classes obtain for tlie support of their 
families, in aid of their lowered wages, is perfectly inconsiderable. 

To remedy the effects of this competition from the country, the 
artificers and manufacturers in towns have been apt to combine, 
with a view to keep up the price of labour, and to prevent persons 
from working below a certain rate. But such combinations are 
not only illegal,^ but irrational and ineffectual ; and if the supply 
of workmen in any particular branch of trade be such as would 
naturally lower wages, the keeping them up forcibly must have 
the effect of throwing so many out of employment, as to make the 
expense of their support fully equal to tire gain acquired by the 
higher wages, and ^us render these higher wages in reference to 
the whole body perfectly futile. 

-j f" tnay be distinctly stated to be an absolute impossibility that 
ail the different classes of society should be both well paid and 
uUy employed, if the supply of labour on the whole exceed the 
demand; and as the poor-laws tend in the most marked manner 
o make the supply of labour exceed the demand for it, their 
e ect must be either to lower universally all wages, or, if some 
are kept up artificially, to throw great numbers of workmen out 

0 employment, and thus constantly to increase the poverty and 
istress of the labouring classes of society. 

-11 these things be so (and I am firmly convinced that they are) 

1 cannot but be a subject of the deepest regret to those who are 


is altered; but the subsequent part of f*'® 

applicable to the present time— the end 
above beginning to find that, if they could 

it the state of the demand and the prices of 

master '“Possible that all, or nearly all, should b® 

masters could not employ the same number as before without inevitable 
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anxious for the happiness of the great mass of the community, 
that the witers which arc now most extensively read among the 
common people should have selected for the subject of repro- 
bation exactly that line of conduct which can alone generally 
improve their condition, and for the subject of approbation that 
system which must inevitably depress them in poverty and 
wretchedness. 


They are taught that there is no occasion w hatever for them to 
put any sort of restraint upon their inclinations, or excrcke any 
degree of prudence in the affair of marriage; because the parish 
is bound to provide for all that are born. They are taught that 
there is as little occasion to cultivate habits of economy, and 
make use of the means afforded them by saving-banks, to lay by 
their earnings while they are single, in order to furnish a cottage 
when they marry, and enable them to set out in life with decency 
and comfort; because, I suppose, the parish is bound to cover their 
nakedness, and to find them a bed and a chair in a workhouse. 

They are taught that any endcai’our on the part of the higher 
classes of society to inculcate the duties of prudence and economy 
can only arise from a desire to save the money which they pay in 
poor-rates; although it is absolutely certain that the only mode, 
consistent with the laws of morality and religion, of giving to tlie 
poor the largest share of the property of the rich, without sinking 
the whole community in misery, is the exercise on the part of the 
poor of prudence in marriage, and of economy both before and 
after it. 

They are taught that the command of the Creator to increase 
rad multiply is meant to contradict those laws which he has 
iumself appointed for the increase and multiplication of the 
human race; and that it is equally the duty of a person to marry 
early, when, from the impossibihtj’ of adding to the food of the 
country in which he lives, the greater part of his offspring must 
die prernaturely, and consequently no multiplication follow from 
it, as when the children of such marriages can all be well main- 
tained, and there is room and food for a great and rapid increase 
of population. ^ 


They are taught that, in relation to the condition of the 
laboimng classes, there is no other difference betiveen such a 

"■•ell peopled, and where 
‘ j cultivation is comparatively 

mimin’, such a country as America, where millions and 

what 
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And llicy arc tanphtj 0 monstrous absurdity! that tlie only 
reason why the Amcricaji laljourer cams n dollar a day, and the 
English labourer cams two shilltncs, is that the English labourer 
pays a great part of these two shillings in taxes. 

Some of these doctrines nre so grossly aiisurd that I have no 
doubt the}’ are rejected at once by the common sense of many of 
the labouring dosses. It cannot but sinkc them that, if their 
ni,\in dependence for the support of their children is to be on the 
parish, they can only cx])cct parish fare, parish clothing, parish 
furniture, a parish house, and parish government, and they must 
know that persons living in this way ainnot possibly be in n 
h.appy .and prosperous state. 

It can scarcely cscajie the notice of the common mechanic, 
that the scarcer workmen arc upon any occasion the greater share 
do they retain of the v.aliie of what they produce for tlicir masters ; 
and it is a most natural inference, that prudence in marri.agc, 
which is the only moral means of preventing an c.xccss of work- 
men above the demand, can be the only mode of giving to the 
poor permanently a hirgc share of all that is produced in the 
coiintrj'. 

A common man, who has read his Bible, must be convinced 
that a command given to a rational being !>y a merciful God can- 
not be intended so to be intcrjirctcd ns to produce only dise<ase 
and dcjith instead of multiplication; and a plain sound under- 
standing would make him sec that, if, in a country in which little 
Or no increase of food is to be obtained, cvciy' man were to marry 
at eighteen or twenty, when he generally feels most inclined to it, 
the consequence must be incrc-ased poverty, incrc.ascd disease, 
and incrc.osed mortality, and not incrc.osed numbers, as long, at 
least, as it continues to be true (which he will hardly be disposed 
to doubt) that additional numbers cannot live without additional 
food. 

A moderately shrewd judgment would prompt any labourer 
•acquainted with the nature of land to suspect that there must be 
Some great difference, quite independent of taxation, between 
a countrj’ such as America, which might easily be made to support 
fifty times as many inhabitants as it contains at present, and a 
countrj’ such as England, which could not without extraordinary 
exertions be made to support two or three times as many. He 
Would, at least, sec that there would be a prodigious difference 
m the power of maintaining an additional number of cattle 
between a small farm already well stocked and a very large one 
which had not the fiftieth part of what it might be made to main- 
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tain; and as he would know that both rich and poor must live 
upon the produce of the earth as well as all other animals, he 
would be disposed to conclude that what was so obriously true 
in one case could not be false in the other. These considerations 
might make him think it natural and probable that in those 
countries where there was a great want of people, the wages of 
labour would be such as to encourage early marriages and large 
families, for the best of all possible reasons, because all that are 
bom may be very easily and comfortably supported ; but that in 
those countries which w ere already nearly full, the wages of labour 
cannot be such ns to give the same encouragement to early 
marriages, for a reason surely not much worse, because the 
persons so brought into the world cannot be properly supported. 

There are few of our mechanics and labourers who have not 
heard of the high prices of bread, meat, and labour in this country 
compared with the nations of the continent, and they have 
generally heard at the same time that these high prices were 
chiefly occasioned by taxation, which, though it had raised 
among other things the money wages of labour, had done harm 
rather tlian good to the labourer, because it had before raised 
the pnee of the bread and beer and other articles in which 
he spent his earnings. With this amount of information, the 
meanest understanding would revolt at the idea that the very 
saine cause which had kept the money price of labour in all the 
nations of Europe much lower than in England, namely, the 
absence of taxation, had been the means of raising it to more 
than double in America. He would feel quite convinced that, 
whatever might be the cause of the high money wages of labour 
in America, which he might not perhaps readily understand, it 
must be something very different indeed from the mere absence 
of taxation, which could only have an effect exactly opposite. 

With regard to the improved condition of the lower classes of 
people in France since the revolution, which has also been much 
insisted upon; if tlve circumstances accompanying it were told 
at the same time, it would afford the strongest presumption 
against the doctrines which hav e been lately promulgated. The 
improved condition of the labouring classes in France since the 
revolution has been accompanied by a greatly diminished pro- 
portion of births, which has had its natural and necessary effect 
in giving to these classes a greater share of the produce of the 
country, and has kept up the advantage arising from the sale of 
the church lands and other national domains, which would other- 
wise have been lost in a short time. The effect of the revolution 
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in France has been to make cverj' person depend more upon him- 
scU and less upon others The labouring rl.isscs are ihtrcfore 
become more mdustriouSj more saving,, and more prudent in 
marriage than formerly; and it is quite certain that without 
these eflccts the revolution ssould base done nothing for them. 
An impros't'd government has, no doubt, a natural tendency to 
produce tiicsc cficcts, and thus to improve the condition of the 
poor.^ But if an extensive system of parochial relief, and such 
doctrines ns have lately been inculcated, counteract tliein, and 
prevent the labouring classes from depending upon their own 
prudence and industry, then any change for the better in other 
respects becomes comparatively a matter of verv' little import- 
ance; and under the best form of government imaginable, there 
may be tliousands on lliousands out of employment and half 
starved. 

If it be taught that all who are bom have a right to support on 
the land, whatever be their number, and that there is no occasion 
to exercise any prudence in the affair of marriage so a,s to check 
this number, the temptations, .according to .all the known prin- 
ciples of human nature, will mcvitibly be yielded to, and more 
and more will gradually become dependent on parish assistance. 
Tlicre cannot therefore be a greater inconsistency and contra- 
diction than that those who maintain these doctrines respecting 
the poor should still complain of the number of paupers. Such 
doctrines and a crowd of paupers arc unavoidably united; and 
It is utterly bcj’ond the power of any revolution or ch.angc of 
government to scp.arate them. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

OF THE AGRICULTORAL SYSTEM 

As it is the nature of agriculture to produce subsistence for a 
greater number of families than can be employed in the business 
of cultivation, it might perhaps be supposed that a nation which 
strictly pursued an agricultural sj'stera would always have more 
food than was necessar)’ for its inhabitants, and that its popula- 
tion could never be checked from the want of the means of 
subsistence. 

It is indeed ob\-iously true that the increase of such a country 
is not immediately checked, either by the want of power to pro- 
duce, or even by the deficiency of the actual produce of the soil 
compared with tlie population. Yet if we c.vamine the condition 
of its labouring classes, we shall find that the real wages of their 
labour are such as essentially to check and regulate their increase 
by checking and regulating their command over the means of 
subsistence. 

A country under certain circumstances of soil and situation, 
and with a deficient capital, may find it advantageous to pur- 
chase foreign commodities with its raw produce rather than 
manufacture them at home: and in this case it will necessarily 
grow more raw produce than it consumes. But this state of 
things is very little connected either with the permanent condi- 
tion of the labouring classes of the society or the rate of their 
increase; and in a countiy- where the agricultural system en- 
tirely predominates, and the great mass of its mdustr3- is directed 
towards the land, the condition of the people is subject to almost 
every degree of variation. 

Under the agricultural system perhaps are to be found the two 
extremes in the condition of the poor; instances where they are 
in the best state, and instances where they are Lq the worst state 
of any of which we have accounts. 

In a country where there is an abundance of good land, where 
there are no difficulties in the way of its purchase and distribu- 
tion, and where there is an eas)' foreign vent for raw produce,both 
the profits of stock and the wages of labour will be high. These 
high profits and high wages, if habits of economy pretty generally 
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prcvrsil. furnish the mcnni of a rapid acctimuhlion of capital 
and a preal and continued demand for labour, while the rapid 
increase of population wliich will ensue will maintain un- 
diminished the demand for produce, and chock the fall of profits. 
If the extent of territory be considerable, and the population 
comparatively inconsiflcr.able, the land may remain unfler- 
stocked boUi willi capital and people for some length of time, 
notwithstanding a rapid inacase of both; and it is under these 
circumstances of the agriaillur.xl sjstcni that labour Is able 
to command the greatest portion of the neccs'-aries of life, and 
that the condition of the labouring dosses of society is the best. 

The only drawback to the wc.alth of tiie labouring classes 
under these circumstances is the rclatisely low value of the raw 
produce. 

If a considerable part of the m.amifacturcd commodities used 
in such a countrj- be purchaser} by the export of its raw produce, 
it follows as a necessary consequence that the relative \aUic of its 
raw produce will be lover, and of its m.anufaclurcd produce 
higher, than in the countries with which such a trade is carried 
on. But w here a gn on portion of raw produce w ill not command 
so much of manufactured and foreign commodities .as in other 
countrics,thc conditionof the labourcrcannothccx.actlymeasurcd 
by the quantity of raw produce which falls to his share. If, for in- 
stance, in one countr)' the } early earnings of a labourer amount m 
money value to fifteen quarters of wheat and in another to nine, 
it would be incorrect to infer that their relative condition, and 
tlic comforts wludi they enjoy, were in the same proportion, 
because the whole of a l.ibourcr’s c.arnings are not spent m food; 
and if that part which is not so spent will, in the country vvhcrc 
tlic vxalue of fifteen quarters is c.irncd, not go ne.ar so far in the 
purchase of clothes and other conveniences ns in the country 
where the v'alue of nine quarters is earned, it is clear that .alto- 
gether the situation of the labourer in the latter country may 
approach nearer to that of the labourer in the former than 
might at first be supposed. 

At the same time it should be recollected that quantity always 
tends powerfully to counterbalance any deficiency of value; and 
the labourer who earns the greatest number of quarters may still 
command the greatest quantity of necessaries and conveniences 
combined, though not to the extent implied by the proportions 
of tlic raw produce. 

America affords a practical instance of the agricultural 
system in a state the most favourable to the condition of the 
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labouring classes. The nature of the country is such as to make 
it ans\ver to employ a very large proportion of its capital in 
agriculture; and the consequence has been a very rapid increase 
of it. This rapid increase both of the quantity and value of 
capital has kept up a steady and continued demand for labour. 
Tlie labouring classes have in consequence been peculiarly well 
paid. They have been able to command an unusual quantity of 
the necessaries of life, and the progress of population has been 
unusually rapid. 

Yet e\en here, some little drawback has been felt from the 
relative cheapness of com As Amer.ca till the late war im- 
ported the greatest part of its manufactures from England, and 
as England imported flour and wheat from America, the value 
of food in America compared with manufactures must have been 
decidedly less than in England, Nor would this effect take place 
merely with relation to the foreign commodities imported into 
America, but also to those of its home manufactures, in which it 
has no particular advantage. In agriculture, the abundance of 
good land would counterbalance tlie high wages of labour and 
high profit of stock, and keep the price of corn moderate, not- 
withstanding the great expense of these two elements of price. 
But in the production of manufactured commodities they must 
necessarily tell, without any particular advantage to counter- 
balance them, and must in general occasion in home goods, as 
well as foreign, a high price compared witli food. 

Under these circumstances, the condition of the labouring 
classes of society cannot in point of conveniences and comforts 
be so much better than that of the labourers of other countries as 
the relative quantity of food which they earn might seem to 
indicate; and this conclusion is sufficiently confirmed by ex- 
perience. In some very intelligent Travels through a great part 
of England, witten in iSio and i8ii by Mr. Simond, a French 
gentleman, who had resided above tiventy years in America, 
the author seems to have been evidently much struck ivith the 
air of convenience and comfort in the houses of our peasantry, 
and the neatness and cleanliness of their dress. In some parts 
of his tour he saw so many neat cottages, so much good clothing, 
and so little appearance of poverty and distress, that he could not 
help wondering where the poor of England and their dwellings 
were concealed. These observations, coming from an able, 
accurate, and apparently most impartial observer, just landed 
from America and visiting England for the first time, are curious 
ani’ iniitructive; and the facts which they notice, though they 
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may arise in part from the different habits and modes of life 
prevailing in the two countries, must be occasioned in a con- 
siderable degree by tlie causes above mentioned. 

A very striking instance of the disadvantageous effect of a low 
relative price of food on the condition of the poor may be 
observed in Ireland. The food of Ireland has increased so 
rapidly during the last century, and so large a portion of that 
which forms the principal support of the lower classes of society 
has been obtained by them, that the increase of population has 
been more rapid than in almost any known country, except 
America. The Irish labourer paid in potatoes has earned per- 
haps the means of subsistence for double the number of persons 
that could be supported by the earnings of an English labourer 
paid in wheat; and the increase of population in the tWi’o 
countries during the last century has been nearly in proportion 
to the relative quantity of the customary food awarded to the 
labourers in each. But their general condition with respect to 
conveniences and comforts is very far indeed from being in a 
similar proportion. The great quantity of food which land will 
bear when planted rrith potatoes, and the consequent cheapness 
of the labour supported by them, tends rather to raise tlian to 
lower the rents of land, and as far as rent goes, to keep up the 
price of the materials of manufactures and all other sorts of raw 
produce, except potatoes. The indolence and want of skill 
which usually accompany such a state of things tend furtlrer 
to render all wrought commodities comparatively dear. In 
home manufactures, therefore, a great relative disadvantage 
will be suffered, and a stiff greater both in the raw and manu- 
factured produce of foreign countries. The value of the food 
which the Irish labourer earns above what he and his farnily 
consume will go but a very little way in the purcliase of clothing, 
lodging, and other conveniences; and the consequence is that 
his condition in these respects is extremely miserable, at the 
same time that his means of subsistence, such as thej’’ are, may 
be comparatively abundant. 

In Ireland the money price of labour is not much more than 
the half of what it is in England. The quantity of food earned by 
no means makes up for its very low price. A certain portion 
therefore of the Irish labourer’s wages (a fourth or a fifth, for 
instance) will go but a ^'ery little way in the purchase of manu- 
factures and foreign produce. In the United States, on the 
other hand, even the money wages of labour are nearly double 
those of England. Though tlie American labourer therefore 
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cannot purchase manufactures and foreign produce with the food 
that he earns so cheap as the English labourer, yet the greater 
quantity of tins food more than makes up for its lower price. 
His condition, compared with the labouring classes of England, 
though it may not be so much superior as their relative means of 
subsistence miglit indicate, must still on the whole have de- 
cidedly the advantage; and altogether, perhaps, the United 
States may be produced as an instance of the agricultural system 
in v.'hich the condition of the labouring classes is the best of any 
that we know. 

The instances where, under the agricultural system, the con- 
dition of the lower classes of society is very wretched, are more 
frequent. When the accumulation of capital stops, whatever 
may be the cause, the population, before it comes to a stand, will 
always be pressed on as near to the limits of the actual means of 
subsistence as the habits of the lower classes of the society will 
allow; that is, the real wages of labour will sink till they are 
only just sufficient to maintain a stationary' population. Should 
this happen, as it frequently does, while land is still in abundance 
and capita! scarce, the profits of stock will naturally be high; but 
com will be very cheap, owing to the goodness and plenty of 
the land, and the stationary demand for it, notwithstanding the 
high profits of stock; while these high profits, together with the 
want of skill and proper division of labour, which usually attend 
a scanty capital, will render all domestic manufactured com- 
modities comparatively very dear. This state of things will 
naturally be unfavourable to the generation of those habits of 
prudential restraint which most frequently arise from the custom 
of enjojdng conveniences and comforts, and it is to be expected 
that the population will not stop till the wages of labour, esti- 
mated even in food, are very low. But in a country where the 
wages of labour estimated in food are low, and that food is 
relatively of a very low value, both with regard to domestic and 
foreign manufactures, the condition of the labouring classes of 
society must be the worst possible. 

Poland, and some parts of Russia, Siberia, and European 
Turkej', afford instances of this kind. In Poland the population 
seems to be almost stationary or very slowly progressive; and as 
both the population and produce arc scanty, compared w'ith the 
extent of territory, we may infer with certainty that its capital 
is scanty, and yet slowly progressive. It follows, therefore, that 
the demand for labour increases very slowly, and that the real 
^ wages of labour, or the command of the labouring classes over 
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the necessaries and conveniences of life, are such as to keep the 
population down to the level of the slowly increasing quantity 
that is awarded to them. And as from the state of the country 
the peasantry cannot have been much accustomed to con- 
veniences and comforts, the checks to its population are more 
likely to be of the positive than of the preventive kind. 

Yet here corn is in abundance, and great quantities of it are 
yearly exported. Hence it appears that it is not either the power 
of the country to produce food, or even what it actually produces, 
that limits and regulates the progress of population, but the 
quantity and value of the food which in the actual state of things 
is awarded to the labourer, and the rate at which these funds 
appropriated increase. 

In the present case the demand for labour is very small, and 
though the population is inconsiderable, it is greater than the 
scanty capital of the country can fully employ; the condition of 
the labourer therefore is depressed by his being able to command 
only such a quantity of food as will maintain a stationarj’ or very 
slowly increasing population. It is further depressed by the low 
relative value of the food that he earns, which gives to any 
surplus he may possess a very small power in the purchase of 
manufactured commodities or foreign produce. 

Under these circumstances we cannot be surprised that all 
accounts of Poland should represent the condition of the lower 
classes of society as extremely miserable; and the other parts of 
Europe which resemble Poland in the state of their land and 
capital, resemble it in the condition of their people. 

In justice, however, to the agricultural system, it should be 
observed that the premature check to the capital and the demand 
for labour, which occurs in some of the countries of Europe, 
while land continues in considerable plenty, is not occasioned by 
the particular direction of their industry, but by the vices of the 
government and the structure of the society, which prevents its 
full and fair development in that direction. 

Poland is continually brought forward as an example of the 
miserable effects of the agricultural system. But nothing surely 
can be less fair. The misery of Poland does not arise froni its 
directing its industry chiefly to agriculture, but from the little 
encouragement given to industry of any kind, owing to the state 
of property and the servile condition of the people. \\Tiile the 
land is cultivated by boors, the produce of whose exertic 
belongs entirely to their masters, and the whole societj- cor 
mainly of these degraded beings and the lords and owr 
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great tracts of territory, there will evidently be no class of persons 
possessed of the means either of furnishing an adequate demand 
at home for the surplus produce of the soil, or of accumulating 
fresh capital and increasing the demand for labour. In this 
miserable state of things, the best remedy would unquestionably 
be the introduction of manufactures and commerce; because the 
introduction of manufactures and commerce could alone liberate 
the mass qi the people from slavery' and give the necessary 
stimulus to industry' and accumulation. But were the people 
already free and industrious, and landed property' easily divisible 
and alienable, it might still answer to such a country as Poland to 
purchase its finer manufactures from foreign countries by means 
of its raw products, and thus to continue essentially agricultural 
for many years. Under these new circumstances, however, it 
would present a totally different picture from that which it 
cxliibits at present; and the condition of the people would more 
resemble that of the inhabitants of the United States of America 
than of the inhabitants of the unimproved countries of Europe. 
Indeed America is perhaps the only modem instance of the fair 
operation of the agncultural system. In every country of 
Europe, and in most of its colonies in other parts of the world, 
formidable obstacles still exist to the employment of capita) 
upon the land, arising from the remains of the feudal system. 
But these obstacles which have essentially impeded cultivation 
have been very far indeed from proportionably encouraging 
other branches of industry. Commerce and manufactures are 
necessary to agriculture; but agriculture is still more necessary 
to commerce and manufactures. It must ever be true that the 
surplus produce of the cultivators, taken in its most enlarged 
sense, measures and limits the growth of that part of the society 
which is not employed upon the land. Throughout the whole 
world the number of manufacturers, of merchants, of proprietors, 
and of persons engaged in the various civil and military pro- 
fessions, .must be exactly proportioned to this surplus produce, 
and cannot in the nature of things increase beyond it. If the 
earth had been so niggardly of her produce as to oblige all her 
inhabitants to labour for it, no manufactures or idle persons 
could ever have existed. But her first intercourse with man was 
a voluntary present, not very large indeed, but sufficient as a 
fund for his subsistence till he could procure a greater. And 
the power to procure a greater was given to him in that quality 
■of the earth by which it may be made to yield a much larger 
’'tity of food, and of the materials of clothing and lodging, 
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than is ncccssarj’ to feed, clothe, and lodpc tlic persons employed 
in the cultivation of the soil. This quality is the foundation of 
that surplus produce which peculiarly distinguishes the industry 
employed upon the land. In proportion as the labour and 
ingenuity of man exercised upon the land have increased this 
surplus produce, leisure has been given to a greater number of 
persons to employ themselves in ail the inventions which em- 
bellish civilised life ; wljile the desire to profit by these inventions 
has continued to stimulate the cultivators to incrc.asc their 
surplus produce. This desire indeed may be considered as 
almost absolutely nccessarj’ to give it its proper value, and to 
encourage its further extension; but still the order of precedence 
is, strictly speaking, the surplus produce; because the funds for 
the subsistence of the manufacturer must be advanced to him 
before he can complete his work; and no step can be taken in 
any other sort of industry unless the cultivators obtain from the 
soil more than they themselves consume. 

If in asserting the peculiar productiveness of the labour em- 
ployed upon the land, we look only to the clear moneyed rent 
yielded to a certain number of proprietors, we undoubtedly con- 
sider the subject in a very contracted point of view. In the 
advanced stages of society, this rent forms indeed the most pro- 
minent portion of the surplus produce here meant; but it may 
exist equally in the shape of high wages and profits during the 
earlier periods of cultivation, when there is little or no rent. The 
labourer who cams a value equal to fifteen or twenty quarters of 
com in the j'car may have only a family of three or four children, 
and not consume in kind above five or six quarters; and the 
owner of the farming stock, which yields high profits, may con- 
sume but a very moderate proportion of them in food and raw 
materials. All the rest, whether in the shape of wages and 
profits, or of rents, may be considered as a surplus produce from 
the soil, which affords the means of subsistence and the materials 
of clothing and lodging to a certain number of people according 
to its extent, some of whom may live without manual exertions, 
and others employ themselves in modifying the raw materials 
obtained from the earth into the forms best suited to the 
gratification of man. 

It will depend of course entirely upon its answering to a 
country to exchange a part of tlie surplus produce for foreign 
commodities, instead of consuming it at home, whether it is to 
be considered os mainly agricultural or otherwise. And such an 
exchange of raw produce for manufactures, or peculiar foreign 

p 093 
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products, may for a period of some extent suit a state which 
might resemble Poland in scarcely any otlier feature but that 
of exporting com. 

It appears then, that countries in ■which the industry of the 
inhabitants is principally directed towards the land, and in 
which com continues to be exported, may enjoy great abundance 
or experience great want according to the particular circum- 
stances in which they are placed. They will in general not be 
much exposed to the temporary evils of scarcity arising from the 
variations of the seasons ; but the quantity of food permanently 
awarded to the labourer may be such as not to allow of an increase 
of population; and their state, in respect to their being pro- 
gressive, stationary, or declining, will depend upon other causes 
than that of directing their attention principally to agriculture. 
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CHAPTER IX 

OF THE COMME-RCUI. SYSTEM 

A COUNTRY which excels in commerce and manufactures may 
purchase corn from a great variety of others; and it may be sup- 
posed, perhaps, that, proceeding upon this system, it may 
continue to purchase an increasing quantity, and to maintain 
a rapidly increasing population, till the lands of all the nations 
with which it trades are fully cultivated. As this is an event 
necessarily at a great distance, it may appear that the population 
of such a country will not be checked from i!ic difficulty of pro- 
curing subsistence till after the lapse of a ^reat number of ages. 

Tliere are, however, causes constantly in operation which will 
occasion the pressure of this difficulty long before the event here 
contemplated has taken place, and while the means of raising 
food in the surrounding countries may still be comparatively 
abundant. 

In the first place, advantages which depend exclusively upon 
capital and skill, and the present possession of particular channels 
of commerce, cannot in their nature be permanent. We know 
how difficult it is to confine improvements in machinery to a 
single spot; we know tliat it is the constant object, both of 
individuals and countries, to increase their capital; and we 
know, from tlie past history of commercial states, that the chan- 
nels of trade are not unfrequcntly taking a different direction. 
It is unreasonable therefore to expect that any one country, 
merely by the force of skill and capital, should remain in pos- 
session of markets uninterrupted by foreign competition. But, 
when a powerful foreign competition takes place, the exportable 
commodities of the country in question must soon fall to prices 
which will essentially reduce profits; and the fall of profits will 
diminish both the power and the will to save. Under these 
circumstances the accumulation of capital will be slow, and the 
demand for labour proportionably slow, till it comes nearly to a 
stand; while, perhaps, the new competitors, either by raising 
their own raw materials or by some other advantages, may still 
be increasing their capitals and population with some degree of 
rapidity. 
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But, secondly, even if it were possible for a consjdenibie time 
to exclude any formidable foreign competition, it is found that 
domestic competition produces almost unavoidably the same 
effects. If a machine be invented in a particular country, by the 
aid of which one man can do the work of ten, the possessors of it 
will of course at first make very unusual profits j butassoon as the 
invention is generally known, so much capita! and industry will 
be brought into this new and profitable emplojanent as to make 
its products greatly exceed both the foreign and domMtic 
demand at the old prices. These prices, therefore, tvill continue 
to fall, till the stock and labour employed in this direction cease 
to yield unusual profits. In this case it is evident that, though 
in an early period of such a manufacture the product of the 
industry of one man for a day might have been exchanged for 
such a portion of food as would support forty or fifty persons; 
yet, at a subsequent period, the product of the same industry 
might not purchase the support of ten. 

In the cotton trade of this country, which has extended iteeU 
so wonderfully during the last twenty-fwe years, very little 
effect has hitherto been produced by foreign competition.^ The 
very great fall which has taken place in the prices of cotton goods 
has been almost exclusively owing to domc-.tic competition; and 
this competition has so glutted both the home and foreign 
markets that the present capitals employed in the trade, 
notvs’itlxstanding the very peculiar advantages which they possess 
from the saving of labour, have ceased to possess any advantage 
whatever in the general rate of their profits. Although, by 
means of the admirable machinery used in the spinning of 
cotton, one boy or girl can now do as much as many grown 
persons could do formerly; yet neither the wages of the labourer 
nor the profits of his master arc higher than in those employ- 
ments where no machinery is used and no saving of labour 
accomplished. 

The country has, however, in the meantime, been very 
greatly benefited. Not only have all its inhabitants been 
enabled to obtain a superior fabric for clothing, at a less expense 
of labour and property, which must be considered as a great and 
permanent advantage; but the high temporary profits of the 
trade have occasioned a great accumulation of capital, and 
consequently a great demand for labour; while the extending 
markets abroad and the new values thrown into the market at 
home have created such a demand for the products of every 
' iSj6. 
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species of industry, agricultural and colonial, as well as com- 
mercial and manufacturing, as to prevent a fall of profits. 

This country, from the extent of its lands, and its rich colonial 
possessions, has a large arena for the employment of an increasing 
capital} and the general rate of its profits is not, as it appears, 
very easily and rapidty reduced by accumulation. But a 
country, such as we are considering, engaged principally in 
manufactures, and unable to direct its industry to the same 
variety of pursuits, would sooner find its rate of profits diminished 
by an increase of capital, and no ingenuity of machinery which 
was not continually progressive could save it, after a certain 
period, from low profits and low wages, and their natural 
consequences, a check to population. 

Thirdly. A country' which is obliged to purchase both the raw 
materials of its manufactures and the means of subsistence for 
its population from foreign countries, is almost entirely depen- 
dant for the increase of its wealth and population on the increasing 
wealth and demands of the countries with which it trades. 

It has been sometimes said that a manufacturing country is 
no more dependent upon the country which supplies it with food 
and raw materials than the agricultural country is on that which 
manufactures for it; but this is really an abuse of terms. A 
country with great resources in land may find it decidedly for its 
advantage to employ the main part of its capital in cultivation, 
and to import its manufactures. In so doing, it will often 
employ the whole of its industry most productively, and most 
rapidly increase its stock. But if the slackness of its neighbours 
in manufacturing, or any other cause, should either considerably 
check or altogether prevent the importation of manufactures, 
a country with food and raw materials provided at home cannot 
be long at a loss. For a time it would not certainly be so well 
supplied; but manufacturers and artisans would soon be found, 
and would soon acquire tolerable skill; ^ and though the capital 
and population of the country might not, under the new circum- 
stances in which it was placed, increase so rapidly as before, it 
would still have the power of increasing in both to a great 
extent. 

On the other hand, if food and raw materials were denied to a 
nation merely manufacturing, it is obvious that it could not 
longer exist. But not only does the absolute existence of such 
a nation, on an extreme supposition, depend upon its foreign 
commerce, but its progress in wealth must be almost entirdy 
* This has been fully exemplified in America (i8i6). 
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measured by the progress and demand ot the countries whith 
deal with it. However skilful, industrious, and saving such a 
nation might be, if its customers, from indolence and want of 
accumulation, would not or could not take off a yearly increasing 
value of its commodities, the effects of its skill and machinery 
would be but of very short duration. 

That the cheapness of manufactured commodiiic-s, occasioned 
by skill and macliineiy in one country, is calculated to encourage 
an increase of raw produce in others, no pcr«on can doubt; but 
we know at the same lime that high profits may continue for a 
considerable period in an indolent and ill-governed state without 
producing an increase of wealth; yet, unless such .an increase of 
wc.alih and demand were produced in the surrounding countries, 
the incrc.asing ingenuity and c.xcrtionsof the manufacturing and 
commercial state would be lost in continually hailing prices. It 
would not only be obliged, as its skill and capital incrc.ased, to 
gis’C a larger quantity of manufactured produce for the raw 
produce which it received in return; but it might be unable, 
even with the temptation of reduced prices, to stimulate its 
customers to such purchases as would allow of an increasing 
importation of food and raw materials; and without such an 
hcTe<'ising importation, it is quite obrious that the population 
must become stationary. 

It would come to the same thing, whether this inability to 
obtain an increasing quantitj’ of food were occasioned by the 
advancing money price of com or the falling money price of 
manufactures. In either case the effect would be the same; and 
it is certain that this effect might take place in either way, from 
increasing competition and accumulation in the manufacturing 
nation, and the want of them in the .ngricultural, long before any 
essential increase of difficulty had occurred in the production of 
com. 

Fourthly. A nation which is obliged to purchase from others 
nearly the whole of its raw materials, and the means of its sub- 
sistence, is not only dependent entirely upon the demands of 
its customers, as they may be variously affected by indolence, 
industry, or caprice, but it is subjected to a necessary and un- 
avoidable diminution of demand in the natural progress of these 
countries towards that proportion of skill and capital which they 
may reasonably be expected after a certain time to possess. It is 
generally an accidental and temporary, not a natural and per- 
manent division of labour, which constitutes one state the manu- 
facturer and the carrier of others. While in these landed nations 
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agricultural profits continue very high, it may fully answer to 
them to pay others as their manufacturers and carriers; but 
when the profits of land fall, or the tenures on which it can be 
held are not such as to encourage the investment of an accumu- 
lating capital, the OTvmer of this capital will naturally look 
towards commerce and manufactures for its employment; and, 
according to the just reasoning of Adam Smith and the Econo- 
mists, finding at home both the materials of manufactures, the 
means of subsistence, and the power of carrjnng on their o^vn 
trade with foreign countries, they will probably be able to con- 
duct the business of manufacturing and carrying for themselves 
at a cheaper rate than if they allowed it to continue in the hands 
of others. As long as the agricultural nations continued to apply 
their increasing capital principally to the land, this increase of 
capital would be of the greatest possible advantage to tlie manu- 
facturing and commercial nation. It would be indeed the main 
cause and great regulator of its progress in wealth and population. 
But after they had turned their attention to manufactures and 
commerce, their further increase of capital would be the signal 
of decay and destruction to the manufactures and commerce 
which they had before supported. And thus, in the natural pro- 
gress of national improvement, and without the competition of 
superior skill and capital, a purely commercial state must be 
undersold and driven out of the markets by those who possess 
the advantage of land. 

In tlie distribution of wealth during the progress of improve- 
ment, the interests of an independent state in relation to others 
are essentially different from those of a particular province, in 
relation to the kingdom to which it belongs, a point which 
has not been sufficiently attended to. If agricultural capital 
increases and agricultural profits diminish in Sussex, the over- 
flowing stock will go to London, Manchester, Liverpool, or some 
other place where it can probably be engaged in manufactures or 
commerce more advantageously than at home. But if Sussex 
W'ere an independent kingdom this could not take place; and 
the corn which is now sent to London must be withdrawm to 
support manufacturers and traders living within its confines. 
If England, therefore, had continued to be separated into the 
seven kingdoms of the Heptarchy, London could not possibly 
have been what it is ; and that distribution of wealth and popula- 
tion which takes place at present, and which we may fairly pre- 
sume is the most beneficial to the whole of the realm, would have 
been essentially changed, if the object had been to accumulate 
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the greatest quantity of wealth and population in particular 
districts instead of the whole island. But at all times the 
interest of each independent sute is to accumulate the greatest 
quantity of wc.alth within its limits. Consequently, the interest 
of an independent state, with regard to the countries with which 
it trades, r.in rarely be the same as the interest of a province 
with regard to the empire to which it belongs; and the accumu- 
lation of capital which would occasion the withdr.iwing of the 
exports of com in t!ic one ease, would leave them perfectly undis- 
turbed in the other. 

If, from tlic operation of one or more of the causes above 
enumerated, the importation of com into a manufacturing and 
commercial country should be essentially checked, and should 
either actu.illy dccrc.isc, or be prevented from increasing, it is 
quite evident that its population must be checked nearly in the 
same proportion. 

Venice presents a striking instance of a commercial state at 
once stopped in its progress to wc.ilth and population by foreign 
competition. The discovery made by the Portuguese of a 
p.ossagc to India by the Cape ol Good Hope completely turned 
the channel of the Indian trade. The high profits of the » 
Venetians, which had been the found.ation of their rapidly in- 
creasing wealth, and of their cxtraordinaiy preponderance as a 
naval and commercial power, were not only suddenly reduced, 
but the trade itself, on which these higli profits had been made, 
was almost annihilated, and their power and wealth were shortly 
contracted to those more confined limits which suited their 
natural resources. 

In the middle of the 15th century, Bruges in Flanders was the 
great entrepot of the trade between the north and the south 
of Europe. Early in the i6th century its commerce began to 
decline under the competition of Antwerp. Jfany English and 
foreign merchants in consequence left the declining dty, to settle 
in that which was rapidly increasing in commerce and wealtli. 
About the middle of the 16th century Antwerp was at the zenith 
of its power. It contained above a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
and was universally allowed to be the most illustrious mercantile 
city, and to carrj'- on the most extensive and richest commerce of 
any in the north of Europe. 

The rising greatness of Amsterdam was favoured by the un- 
fortunate siege and capture of Antwerp by the Duke of Parma; 
and the competition of the extraordinary industry and persever- 
ing exertions of the Hollanders not only prevented Antwerp 
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from recovering her commerce, but gave a severe blow to the 
foreign trade of almost all the other Hanse towns. 

The subsequent decline of the trade of Amsterdam itself was 
caused partly b)' the low profits arising from home competition 
and abundance of capital; partly by excessive taxation, which 
raised the price of the necessaries of life; but more than either, 
perhaps, by the progress of other nations possessing greater 
natural advantages, and being able, even with inferior skill, 
industry, and capital, beneficially to carry on much of that trade 
which had before fallen almost exclusively into the hands of the 
Dutch. 

As early as 1669 and 1670, when Sir William Temple was in 
Holland, the effects of abundance of capital and domestic com- 
petition were such that most of the foreign trades were losing 
ones, except the Indian, and that none of them gave a profit of 
more than two or three per cent.^ In such a state of things 
both the power and the will to save must be greatly diminished. 
The capital must have been either stationary or declining, or at 
the best very slowly progressive. In fact, Sir William Temple 
gives it as his opinion that the trade of Holland had for some 
years passed its meridian, and begun sensibly to decay.^ Sub- 
sequently, when the progress of other nations was still more 
marked, it appeared from undoubted documents that most of 
the trades of Holland, as well as its fisheries, had decidedly fallen 
off, and that no branch of its commerce had retained its former 
vigour, except the American and African trades, and that of the 
Rlrine and Maese, which are independent of foreign power and 
competition. 

In 1669, the whole population of Holland and West Frieze- 
land was estimated by John de Witt at 2,400,000.® In 1778, 
the population of the seven provinces was estimated only at 
2,000,000; ^ and thus, in the course of above a hundred years, 
the population, instead of increasing, as is usual, had greatly 
diminished. 

In all these cases of commercial states, the progress of wealth 
and population seems to have been checked by one or more of 
the causes above mentioned, which must necessarily affect more 
or less the power of commanding the means of subsistence. 

Universally it may be observed that if, from any cause or 
causes whatever, the funds for the maintenance of labour in any 

’ Temple’s Works, vol. i. p. 69, fol. * Id. p. 67. 

’ Interest of Holland, vol. i. p. 9. 

• Richesse de la HoUaade, vol. it. p, 349. 
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country cease to be progressive, the effective demand for labour 
will also cease to be progressive; and wages will be reduced to 
that sum which, under the existing prices of provisions, and the 
existing habits of the people, will just keep up, and no more than 
keep up, a stationary population. A state so circumstanced is 
under a moral impossibility of increasing, whatever may be the 
plenty of com, or however high may be the profits of stock in 
other countries.^ It may indeed at a subsequent period, and 
under new circumstances, begin to increase again. If by some 
happy invention in mechanics, the discovery of some new 
channel of trade, or an unusual increase of agricultural wealth 
and population in the surrounding countries, its exports, of 
whatever kind, were to become unusually in demand, it might 
again import an increasing quantity of corn, and might again 
increase its population. But as long as it is unable to make 
yearly .additions to its imports of food, it will evidently be unable 
to furnish the means of support to an increasing population; and 
it will necessarily experience this inability when, from the state 
of its commercial transactions, the funds for the maintenance of 
its labour become stationary or begin to decline. 

among the causes of the decline of the Dutch 
trade. Sir VViIIiam Temple reckons the cheapness of com, which, he says, 
has been for th«e dorea years, or more, general in these parts of Europe.” 
(Vol. I. p. 69.) This cheapness, be says, impeded the vent of spices and 
other IndisOn commodities among the joaltic nations, by dimioishing their 
power of purchasing. 
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CHAPTER X 

or SYSTEMS OF AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE COMBINED 

In a country the roost cxdusivdy confined to agriculture, some 
of its raw materiab uill always be worked up for domestic use. 
In the most commercial state, not absolutely confined to the walls 
of a town, some part of the food of its inhabitants, or of its 
cattle, will be draw’n from the small territory in its neighbour- 
hood, But, in speaking of systems of agriculture and commerce 
combined, something much further than this kind of combina- 
tion is intended; and it is meant to refer to countries where the 
resources in land, and the capitals employed in commerce and 
manufactures, are both considerable and neither preponderating 
greatly over tlie other, 

A country so circumstanced possesses the advantages of both 
systems, while at the same time it is free from the peculiar evils 
which belong to each, taken separately. 

The prosperity of manufactures and commerce in any state 
implies at once that it has freed itself from the worst parts of the 
feudal system. It shows that the great body of the people ate 
not in a state of servitude; that they have both the power and 
the will to save; that when capital accumulates it can find the 
means of secure employment, and consequently that the govern- 
ment is such as to afford the necessary protection to property. 
Under these circumstances, it is scarcely possible that it should 
ever experience that premature stagnation in the demand for 
labour, and the produce of the soil, which at times has marked 
the history of most of the nations of Europe. In a country in 
which manufactures and commerce flourish, the produce of tlie 
soil will always find a ready market at home; and such a market 
is pecuharly favourable to the progressive increase of capital. 
But the progressive increase of capital, and particularly of the 
quantity and value of the funds for the maintenance of labour, 
is the great cause of a demand for labour, and of good com 
wages, while the high relative price of com, occasioned by the 
improved machinery and extended capital employed in manu- 
faet«J^“~^gethet with the prosperity of foreign commerce 
ijbourer to exchange any given portion of his eam- 

I 
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ings in corn for a large proportion both of domestic and foreign 
conveniences and luxuries. Even when the effective demand 
for labour begins to slacken, and the com wmges to be reduced, 
still the high relative value of com keeps up comparatively the 
condition of the labouring classes; and though their increase is 
checked, yet a very considerable body of them may still be well 
lodged and well clothed, and able to indulge themselves in the 
conveniences and luxuries of foreign produce. Nor can they 
ever be reduced to tire miserable condition of the people in those 
countries where, at the same time that the demand for labour 
is stationary, the value of com, compared with manufactures 
and foreign commodities, is extremely low. 

All the peculiar disadvantages therefore of a purely^ agri- 
cultural country are avoided by the growth and prosperity of 
manufactures and commerce. 

In the same manner it will be found that the peculiar disadvan- 
tages attending states merely manufacturing and commercial 
will be avoided by the possession of resources in land. 

A countiy which raises its own food cannot by any sort of 
foreign competition be reduced at once to a necessarily declining 
population. If the exports of a merely commercial country be 
essentially diminished by foreign competition, it may lose, in a 
very short time, its power of supporting the same number of 
people; but if the exports of a country which has resources in 
land be diminkhed, it will merely lose some of its foreign con- 
veniences and luxuries; and the grc.at and most important of all 
trades, the domestic trade carried on between the toivns and 
the country, will rmain comparatively undisturbed. It may 
indeed be checked in the rate of its progress for a time by the 
want of the same stimulus ; but there is no reason for its becom- 
ing retrograde; and there is no doubt that the capital throivn out 
of employment by the loss of foreign trade will not He idle. It 
will find some channel in which it can be employed with advan- 
tage, though not with the same advantage as before; and will be 
able to maintain an increasing population, though not increasing 
at the same rate as under the stunulus of a prosperous foreign 
trade. 

The effects of home competition will in like manner be very 
different in the two states we are- .■ : -« 

In a state merely roanufacturimr ‘ i bmn f* rnm* 

petition and abundance of 
manufactured comp.ared wi 
canital employed in 
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an increnscd quantity of food. In a country where there are 
resources in land this cannot happen; and though from improve- 
ments in machineiy and tiie decreasing fertility of the new land 
taken into cultivation a greater quantity of manufactures will 
be given for raw produce, yet the mass of manufactures can 
never fall in value, owing to a competition of capital in this 
species of industry, unaccompanied by a correspondent com- 
petition of capital on land. 

It should also be observed that in a state the revenue of which 
consists solely in profits and wages, the diminution of profits and 
wages may greatly impair its disposable income. The increase 
m the amount of capital and in the number of labourers may in 
many cases not be sufficient to make up for the diminished rate 
of profits and wages. But where the revenue of the country 
consists of rents as well as profits and wages, a great part of what 
is lost in profits and wages is gained in rents, and the disposable 
income remains comparatively unimpaired. 

_ Another eminent advantage possessed by a nation which is 
rich in land as well os in commerce and manufactures, is, that 
the progress of its wealth and population is in a comparatively 
slight degree dependent upon the state and progress of other 
countries. A nation whose wealth depends exclusively on 
manufactures and commerce, cannot increase w ithout an increase 
in the raw products of the countries with which it trades; or 
takmg away a share of what they have been in the habit of 
actually consuming, which will rarely be parted with; and thus 
the ignorance and indolence of others may not only be prejudicial 
but fatal to its progress. 

A country with resources in land can never be exposed 
to these inconveniences; and if its industry, ingenuity, and 
economy increase, its wealth and population will increase, what- 
ever may be the situation and conduct of the nations with which 
it trades. When its manufacturing capital becomes redundant, 
and manufactured commodities are too cheap, it will have no 
occasion to wait for the increasing raw products of its neighbours. 
The transfer of its own redundant capital to its own land will 
raise fresh products, against which its manufactures may be 
exchanged, and by the double operation of diminishing com- 
paratively riie_ supply and increasing the demand, enhance their 
price. A similar operation, when raw produce is too abundant, 
will restore the level between the profits of agriculture and manu- 
factures. And upon the same principle the stock of the country 

’ .distributed through its various and distant provinces 
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prevail in socictyj it could never happen. With a view to die 
individual interest, either of a landlord or fanner, no labourer 
can ever be employed on the soil who does not produce more 
than the value of his wages; and if these wages be not on an 
average sufficient to maintain a wife, and rear two children to 
tire age of marriage, it is evident that both the population and 
produce must come to a stand. Consequently, at the most 
extreme practical limit of population, the state of the land must 
be such as to enable the last employed labourers to produce 
the maintenance of as many, probably, as four persons. 

And it is happy for mankind that such are the laws of nature. 
If the competition for the necessaries of life, in the progress of 
population, could reduce the whole human race to the necessity 
of incessant labour for them, man would be continually tending 
to a state of degradation; and all the improvements which had 
marked the middle stages of his career would be completely lost 
at the end of it; but, in reality, and according to the universal 
principle of private property, at the period when it will cease to 
answer to employ more labour upon the land, the exetas of raw 
produce, not actually consumed by the cultivators, will, in the 
shape of rents, profits, and wages, particularly the first, bear 
nearly as great a proportion to the whole os at any previous 
period, and, at all events, sufficient to support a large part of 
the society living, either without manual labour, or ernploying 
themselves in modifying the raw materials of the land into the 
forms best suited to the gratification of man. 

^Vhen we refer, therefore, to the practical limits of population, 
it is of great importance to recollect that they must be always 
very far short of the utmost power of the earth to produce 
food. 

It is also of great importance to recollect that, long before this 
practical limit is attained in any country, the rate of the increase 
of population will gradually diminish. When the capital of a 
country becomes stationary from bad government, indolence, 
extravagance, or a sudden shock to commerce, it is just possible 
that the chedc to population may, in some degree, be sudden, 
though, in that case, it cannot take place without a considerable 
convulsion. But when the capital of a country comes to a stop 
from the continued progress of accumulation and the exhaustion 
of the cultivable land, both the profits of stock and the wages of 
labour must have been gradually diminishing for a long period, 
till they are both ultimately so low as to afford no further 
encouragement to an increase of stock, and no further means for 
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the support of an increasing population. If we could suppose 
that the capital employed upon the land was, at all times, as great 
ns could possibly be applied with the same profit, and there were 
no agricultural improvements to save labour, it is obvious that, 
as accumulation proceeded, profits and wages would regularly 
fall, and the diminished rate in the progress of population would 
be quite regular. But practically this can never happen; and 
various causes, both natural and artificial, will concur to prevent 
this regularity, and occasion great variations at different times 
in the rate at which the population proceeds towards its final 
limit. 

In the first place, land is practically almost always under- 
stocked with capital. This arises partly from tlie usual tenures 
on which farms are held, which, by discouraging the transfer of 
capital from commerce and manufactures, leaves it principally 
to be generated on the land ; and partly from tlie very nature 
of much of the soil of almost all large countries, which is such 
tliat the cmplo)Tnent of a small capital upon it may bo little 
productive, while the cmploj-mcnt of a large capital in draining, 
or in changing the character of the soil by a sufficient quantity 
of natural and artificial manures, may be productive in a high 
degree ; and partly also from the circumstance that after every fall 
of profits and wages there will often be room for the emplojanent 
of a much greater capital upon the land than is at the command 
of those who, by being in tlic actual occupation of farms, can 
alone so employ it. 

Secondly; improvements in agriculture. If new and superior 
modes of cultivation be invented, by which not only the land is 
belter managed, but is worked w'ith less labour, it is obvious that 
inferior land may be cultivated at higher profits than could be 
obtained from ri'dicr land before; and an improved sj'stem of 
culture, with the use of better instruments, may .for a long period, 
more than countorbakance the tendency of an extended cultiva- 
tion and a great increase of capital to yield smaller proportionate 
returns. 

Tiiirdly : improvements m manufactures. When by increased 
skill and the invention of improved machinery in manufactures 
on(‘ man becomes capable of doing as much as eight or ten could 
Ireforc, it is well knmvn th-at. from the principle of home com- 
petition and the consequent great increase of quantity, the prices 
of such manufactures w ill grc.atly fall; and, as far as they include 
the itecc'-'-atich and itccuslomed conveniences of Inbmirrrs and 
farmers, Sb.ey must tend to dimJnbU that portion of the s aluc of 
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the whole produce which is consumed necessarily on the land, 
and leave a larger remainder. From this larger remainder may 
be drawn a higher rate of profits, notwithstanding tlie increase 
of capital and extension of cultivation. 

Fourthly; Uic prosperity of foreign commerce. If from a 
prosperous foreign commerce our labour and domestic com- 
modities rise considerably in price, while foreign commodities 
are advanced comparatively very little, an event which is veiy 
common, it is evident that the fanner or labourer will be able 
to obtain the tea, sugar, cottons, linens, leather, tallow, timber, 
etc., which he stands in need of, for a smaller quantity of com 
or labour than before ; and this increased power of purchasing 
foreign commodities will have precisely the same effect, m 
allowing the means of an extended cultivation without a fall of 
profits, as the improvements in manufactures just referred to. 

Fifthly; a temporary increase in the relative price of raw 
produce from increased demand. Allowing, what is certainly 
not tme, that a rise in the price of raw produce will, after a 
certain number of years, occasion a proportionate rise in labour 
and other commodities; yet, during the time that the price of 
raw produce takes the lead, it is obvious that the profits of 
cultivation may increase under an extended agriculture and a 
continued accumulation of capital. And these intervals, it 
should be observed, must be of infinite importance in rire 
progress of the wealth of a landed nation, particularly with 
reference to the causes of deficient capital upon the land before 
mentioned. If tlie land, for the most part, generates the new 
capital which is employed in extending its cultivation ; and if the 
empIo5Tnent of a considerable capital for a certain period will 
often put land in such a state tliat it can be cultivated afterwards 
at comparatively little expense; a period of high agricultural 
profits, though it may last only eight or ten years, may often be 
the means of giving to a country what is equivalent to a fresh 
quantity of land. 

Though it is unquestionably and necessarily true, therefore, 
that the tendency of a continually increasing capital and extend- 
ing cultivation is to occasion a progressive fall both of profits 
•’nd wages; yet the causes above enumerated are evidently 

* A rise, which is occasioned exclusively by the increased quantity of 
labour which may be required in the progress of society to raise a given 
quantity of com on the last land taken into cultivation, must, of course, 
be pecuhOT to raw produce, and will not be communicated to those com- 
modities in the production of which there is no increase of labour. 
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sufficient to account for great and long irregularities in this 
progress. 

We see, in consequence, in all the states of Europe, great 
variations at diflerent periods in the progress of their capital 
and population. After slumbering for years in a state almost 
stationary, some countries have made a sudden start, and have 
begun increasing at a rate almost approaching to that of new 
colonies. Russia and parts of Prussia have afforded instances of 
this kind, and have continued this rate of progress after the 
accumulation of capital and the extension of cultivation had 
been proceeding with great rapidity for many years. 

From the operation of the same causes we have seen similar 
variations in our owm country. About the middle of last century 
the interest of money was at 3 per cent.; and we may conclude 
that tile profits of stock were nearly in proportion. At that 
time, as far as can be collected from the births and marriages, the 
population was increasing but slowly. From 1720 to 1750, a 
period of 30 years, the increase is calculated to have been only 
about 900,000 on a population of 5,565,000.* Since this period 
It caniiot be doubted that the capital of the country has been 
prod^iously enlarged and its cultivation very greatly extended; 
yet, during the last twenty years, we have seen the interest of 
money at above 5 per cent., with profits in proportion ; and, from 
ibcw to 1811, an increase of population equal to 1,200,000 on 
9,287,000, a rate of increase about two and a half times as great 
as at the former period. 

But, notwithstanding these causes of irregularity in the pro- 
gress of capital and population, it is quite certain that they 
cannot reach their necessary practical limit but by a very 
gradual process. Before the accumulation of capital comes to a 
stop mom necessity, the profits of stock must, for a long time, 
ave been so low as to afford scarcely any encouragement to an 
excess of sa.ving above expenditure: and before the progress of 
population IS finally stopped the real wages of labour must have 
been gradually diminishing till, under the existing habits of 
le people, they could only support such families as would just 
'cep up, and no more than keep up, the actual population. 

it appears then, that it is the union of the agricultural and 
omrncrci.al systems, and not cither of them taken separately, 
lat IS calculated to produce the greatest national prosperity; 
at a country with an extensive and rich territor}>, the cultiva- 
lon ot which is stimulated by improvements in agriculture. 
Population Abstracts, Preliminary Observations, table, p. zxv. 
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manufactures, and foreign commerce, has such various and 
abundant resources that it is extremely difficult to say whra 
they will reach their limits. That there is, however, a limit, 
which, if the capital and population of a country continue 
increasing, they must ultimately reach and cannot pass: and 
that this limit, upon the principle of private property, must be far 
short of the utmost power of tJie earth to produce food. 
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CHAPTER XI 

or CORN-LAWS — ^BOUNTIES UPON EXPORTATION 

It has been observed that some countries, with great resources 
in land, and an evident power of supporting a greatly increased 
population from their own soil, have yet been in the habit of 
importing large quantities of foreign corn, and have become 
dependent upon other states for a great part of their supplies. 

The causes which may lead to this state of things seem to be 
chiefly the following: 

First; any obstacles which the lews, constitution, and customs 
of a country' present to the accumulation of capital on the land 
which do not apply with equal force to the increasing employ- 
ment of capital in commerce and manufactures. 

In every state in which the feudal system has prevailed there 
are laws and customs of this kind, which prevent the free 
division and alienation of land like other property, and render 
the preparations for an extension of cultivation often both 
very difficult and very expensive. Improvements in such 
countries are chiefly carried on by tenants, a large part of whom 
have not leases, or at least leases of any length; and though their 
wealth and respectability have of late years very greatly 
increased, j'et it is not possible to put them on a footing with 
enterprising owners, and to give them the same independence, 
and the same encouragement to employ their capitals witli spirit, 
as merchants and manufacturers. 

Secondly; a system of direct or indirect taxation, of such a 
nature as to throw a weight upon the agriculture of a country, 
which is either unequal, or, from peculiar circumstances, can be 
better borne by commerce and manufactures. 

It is universally allowed that a direct tax on com gro^vn at 
home, if not counterbalanced by a corresponding tax on the 
importation of it, might be such as to destroy at once tlie cultiva- 
tion of grain, and make a country import the whole of its con- 
sumption; and a partial effect of the same kind would follow if, 
by a system of indirect taxation, the general price of labour were 
raised and yet by means of drawbacks on home and foreign 
commodities, by an abundance of colonial produce, and by those 
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peculiar articles,* the demand for which abroad would not be 
much affected by the increase of price, the value of the %vhole of 
tire exports, though not the quantity, might admit of increase. 

Thirdly; improved machinery, combined with extensive 
capital and a very advantageous division of labour. 

If in any country, by means of capital and machineiy, one man 
be enabled to do the work of ten, it is quite obvious that before 
the same advantages are extended to other countries a rise in the 
price of labour will but very little interfere with the power of 
selling those sorts of commodities in the production of which the 
capital and machinery are so effectively applied. It is quite true 
that an advance in the necessary wages of labour, which increases 
the expense of raising corn, may have the same effect upon many 
commodities besides corn; and if there were no others, no 
encouragement would be given to the importation of foreign 
grain, as there might be no means by which it could be purchased 
cheaper abroad. But a large class of the exportable commodities 
of a commercial country are of a different description. They are 
either articles in a considerable degree peculiar to the country and 
its dependencies, or such as have been produced by superior 
capital and machinery, the prices of which are determined rather 
by domestic than foreign competition. All commodities of tliis 
kind tvill evidently be able to support without essential injurj' an 
advance in the price of labour, some permanently, and others 
for a considerable time. The rise in the price of the commodity 
so occasioned, or rather the prevention of that fall which would 
otherwise have taken place, may always indeed have the effect of 
decreasing in some degree the quantity of the commodity 
exported: but it by no means follows that it will diminish the 
whole of its bullion value in the foreign country, which is precisely 
what determines the bullion value, and generally the quantity of 
the returns. If cottons in this country were now to fall to half 
their present price, we should undoubtedly export a greater 
quantity than we do at present; but I very much doubt whether 
we should export double the quantity, at least for many ye;ms, 
and yet we must do this to enable us to command as much foreign 
produce as before. In this case, as in numerous others of the 
same kind, quantity and value go together to a certain point, 
ttough not at an equal pace; but, beyond this point, a further 
increase of quantity only diminishes the whole value produced, 
and the amount of the returns that can be obtained for it. 

’ A rise in the price of lahour in China would certainly increase the 
returns it receives for its tens. 
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It is obvious then that a country, notwithstanding a high 
comparative price of labour and of materials, may easily stand a 
competition with foreigners in those commodities to which it can 
apply a superior capital and machinery with great effect; 
although such a price of labour and materials might give an 
undisputed advantage to foreigners in agriculture and some other 
sorts of produce, where the same saving of labour cannot take 
place. Consequently such a country may find it cheaper to 
purchase a considerable part of its supplies of grain from abroad 
with its manufactures and peculiar products than to grow the 
whole at home. 

If from all or any of these causes a nation becomes habitually 
dependent on foreign countries for the support of a considerable 
portion of its population, it must evidently be subjected, while 
such dependence lasts, to some of those evils which belong to a 
nation purely manufacturing and commercial. In one respect, 
indeed, it will still continue to have a great superiority. It will 
possess resources in land which may be resorted to when its 
manufactures and commerce, either from foreign competition or 
any other causes, begin to fail. But, to balance this advantage, 
it will be subjected, during the time that large importations are 
necessaiy, to much greater fluctuations in its supplies of com 
than countries wholly manufacturing and commercial. The 
demands of Holland and Hamburgh may be known with con- 
siderable accuracy by the merchants who supply them. If they 
increase, they increase gradually; and, not being subject from 
year to year to any great and sudden variations, it might be safe 
and practicable to make regular contracts for the average 
quantity wanted. But it is otherwise with such countries as 
England and Spain. Their wants are necessarily very variable, 
from the variableness of the seasons; and if the merchants were 
to contract with exporting countries for the quantity required in 
average years, two or three abundant seasons might ruin them. 
They must necessarily wait to see the state of the crops in each 
year in order safely to regulate their proceedings; and though it 
is certainly true that it is only the deficiency from the average 
crop, and not the whole deficiency, which may be considered 
altogether in the light of a new demand in Europe ; yet the 
largeness and previous uncertainty of this whole deficiency, the 
danger of making contracts for a stated quantity annually, and 
the greater chance of hostile combinations against large and 
warlike states, must greatly aggravate the difficulties of pro- 
curing a steady supply; and it it be true that unfavourable 
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seasons are not unfrequently general, it is impossible to conceive 
that they should not occasionally be subject to great vanations 

of price. __ • I t 

It has been sometimes stated that scarcities are partial, not 
general, and that a deficiency in one country is always compta- 
sated by a plentiful supply in others. But this seems to be 
quite an unfounded supposition. In the evidence brought 
before the Committee of the House of Commons in 1814, relating 
to the corn-laws, one of the com merchants being asked whether 
it frequently happened that crops in the country bordering upon 
the Baltic failed when they failed here, replied, “ When crops 
are unfavourable in one part of Europe, it generally happens that 
they are more or less so in another.” ^ If any person will take the 
trouble to examine the contemporaneous prices of com in the 
different countries of Europe for some length of time, he will be 
convinced that the answer here given is perfectly just. In the 
last hundred and fifty years, above twenty wall be found m 
which the rise of prices is common to France and England, 
although there was seldom much intercourse between them in 
the trade of com: and Spain and the Baltic nations, as far as 
their prices have been collected, appear frequently to have 
shared in the same general deficiency. Even within the last 
five years, two have occurred, the years 1811-1812 and 1816* 
1817, in which, with extraordinary high prices in this country, 
the imports have been comparatively inconsiderable; which can 
only have arisen from those scarcities having been general over 
the greatest part of Europe. 

Under these circumstances let us suppose that two million 
quarters of foreign grain were the average quantity annually 
wanted in this country, and suppose, at the same time, that a 
million quarters were deficient from a bad season; the whole 
deficiency to be supplied would then be three millions. 

If the scarcity were general in Europe, it may fairly be con- 
cluded that some states would prohibit the export of their corn 
entirely, and others tax it very highly; and if we could obtain a 
million or fifteen hundred thousand quarters, it is probably as 
much as we could reasonably expect. We should then, how- 
ever, be two millions or fifteen hundred thousand quarters 
deficient. On the other hand, if we had habitually growm our 

»u consumption, and were deficient a million of quarters from 
bad season, it is scarcely probable that, notwithstanding a 

eneral scarcity, we should not be able to obtain three or four 
* Report, p. 93, 
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hundred thousand quarters in consequence of our advanced 
prices; particularly if the usual prices of our corn and labour 
v'cre higher than in the rest of Europe. And in this case the 
sum of our whole deficiency would only be six or seven hundred 
thousand quarters, instead of fifteen hundred thousand or tovo 
millions of quarters. If the present year (1816-17) had found 
us in a state in which our growth of corn had been habitually 
far short of our consumption, the distresses of the country would 
have been dreadfully aggravated. 

To provide against accidents of this kind, and to secure a more 
abundant and, at the time, a more steady supply of grain, a 
system of corn-laws has been recommended, the object of which 
is to discourage by duties or prohibitions the importation of 
foreign com, and encourage by bounties the e.xportation of corn 
of home growth. 

A system of this kind was completed in our own country in 
1688,* the policy of which has been treated of at some lengtli by 
Adam Smith. 

In whatever way the general question may be finally decided, 
it must be allowed by all those who acknowledge the efficacy of 
the great principle of supply and demand that the line of aigu- 
ment taken by the author of the Wealth of Nations against the 
system is essentially erroneous. 

He first states that, whatever extension of the foreign market 
can be occasioned by the bounty, must in every particular year 
be altogether at the expense of the home market, as every bushel 
of com ivhich is exported by means of the bounty, and which 
would not have been exported without the bounty, would have 
remained in the home market to increase tlic consumption and 
to lower the price of that commodity .- 

In this observation he evidently misapplies the term market. 
Because, by selling a commodity lower, it is easy to get rid of a 
greater quantity of it, in any particular market, than would 
have gone off otherwise, it cannot justly be said that by this 
process such a market is proportionally extended. Though the 
removal of the two taxes mentioned by Adam Smith as paid on 
account of the bounty would certainly increase the power of the 
lower classes to purchase, yet in each particular year the consump- 
tion must ultimately be limited by thepopulation, and the increase 

* Though the object here stated may not have been the specific object 
ot the law ot 1688, it is certainly the object {or which the system has been 
subsequently recommended. 

• Vol. ii. b. iv. c. 5 - 
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of consumption from the removal of these taxes would 
be sufficient to give the same encouragement to cultivation ' 
addition of the foreign demand. If the price of 
the home market rise in consequence of the bounty • jj 
price of production is increased (and an immediate n 
distinctly acknowledged by Adam Smith) it is an unanswcr 
proof that the effectual demand for British com is extend^ / 
it; and that the diminution of demand at home, whatever j 
be, is more than counterbalanced by the extension of dero*'' 
abroad. , . 

Adam Smith goes on to say that the two taxes paid by 
people on account of the bounty, namely, the one to the gove 
ment to pay this bounty, and the other paid in the advance 
price of the commodity, must either reduce the subsistence of tn 
labouring poor, or occasion an augmentation in their pecuniary 
wages proportioned to that in the pecuniary price of mCir 
subsistence. So far as it operates in the one way it must reduce 
the ability of the labouring poor to educate and bring up tbeif 
children, and must so far tend to restrain the population of tn® 
countrj-. So far as it operates in the other, it must reduce me 
ability of the employers of the poor to employ so great a number 
as they otherwise might do, and must so far lend to restrain the 
industry of the country'. 

It will be readily allowed that the tax occasioned by the bounty 
will have the one or the other of the effects here contemplated; 
but it cannot be allowed that it will have both. Yet it is 
observed that, though the tax which that institution imposes 
upon the whole body of the people be very burdensome to those 
who pay it, it is of very little advantage to those who receive it. 
This is surely a contodiction. If the price of labour rise in 
proportion to the price of wheat, as is subsequently asserted, 
how is the labourer rendered less competent to support a family? 
If the price of labour do not rise in proportion to the price of 
wheaVhow is it possible to maintain that the landlords and 
farmers are not able to employ more labourers on their land? 
Yet in this contradiction the author of the Wealth ofNaitons has 
had respectable followers; and some of those who have agreed 
with him in his opinion that corn regulates the prices of labour, 
and of all other commodies, still insist on the injury done to the 
labouring classes of society by a rise in the price of com, and the 
benefit they would derive from a fall. _ 

The main argument however which Adam Smith adduces 
against the bounty is, that as the money price (>*'-*7>EgguIates 
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that of all other home-made commodities^ the advantage to the 
proprietor from the increase of money pnce is merely apparent 
and not real; since what he gains m his sales he must lose m 
his purchases. 

This position, though true to a certain extent, is by no means 
true to the extent of preventing the movement of capital to or 
from the land, which is the precise point in question. The 
money price of corn in a particular country is undoubtedly by 
far the most powerful ingredient in regulating the price of labour 
and of all other commodities; but it is not enough for Adam 
Smith’s position that it should be the most powerful ingredient; 
it must be shown that, other causes remaining the same, the price 
of every article will rise and fall exactly in proportion to the price 
of com, and this is very far from being the case. Adam Smith 
himself excepts all foreign commodities; but when ive reflect 
upon the vast amount of our imports, and the quantity of 
foreign articles used in our manufactures, this exception alone 
is of the greatest importance. Wool and raw hides, two most 
important materials of home growth, do not, according to Adam 
Smith’s own reasonings (Book I. c. xi. p. 363, et seq.), depend 
much upon the price of com and the rent of land; and the prices 
of flax, tallow, and leather are of course greatly influenced by 
the quantity we import. But woollen cloths, cotton and linen 
goods, leather, soap, candles, tea, sugar, etc., which are compre- 
hended in the above-named articles, form almost the whole of 
the clothing and luxuries of the industrious classes of society. 

It should be further observed that in all countries, the industry 
of which is greatly assisted by fixed capital, the part of the price 
of the wrought commodity which pays the profits of such capital 
will not necessarily rise in consequence of an advance in the pnce 
of com, except as it requires gradual renovation; and the advan- 
tage derived from machinery which has been constmeted before 
the advance in the price of labour u ill naturally last for some 
years. 

In the c-ose also of great and numerous taxes on consumption, 
a rise or fall in the price of com, though it would increase or 
decrease that part of the ivages of labour which resolves itself 
into food, evidently would not increase or decrease that part 
which is destined for the payment of taxes. 

It cannot then be admitted as a general position that the 
money price of com in any country is a just measure of the real 
value of silver in that country. But all these considerations, 
though of great weight to the owners of land, will not influence 
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an increase of supiiU'. Ur/loubierlly the proHts of trade in any 
partiailar brunch of indu'-try can never lon^ renmin Inplicr than 
m others; bnl hosv are they lowered eserpt by the influK of 
capital occa'ioned by thcac bijth profits? It never can be a 
national object p'‘r!nancntlv’ to increase the profits of any ptr- 
ticnhr set of tieakn. The naliosnl object is the increase of siipply ; 
but tins object cannot be attained except by previously increas- 
ing the profits of these ikahns, and thus determining a greater 
quantity of cipital to this partiiular employment. The ship- 
owncr.s and sailors of Grc.it Btit.nn do not make greater profits 
now than they did before the N.ivi.;ation .Act; but the object 
of the nation was not to incrc.x'-e the profits of ship-owners and 
s.uIdts, hut the ipuintity of shipping and se.imcn; and this could 
not be done but by a l.iw winch, by mcre.ising the demand for 
them, rawed the profits of the capit.il before employed m this 
w.ay, and determined a greater (jiiantity to flow into the same 
diannct. The object of n nation in the establishment of a 
bounty Is, not to increase the profits of the farmers or the rent.s 
of the landlords, but to iktcnninc a greater quantity of the 
national c*ipital to the land, and consequently to increase 
supply; and tboupli, in the case of an advance in the price 
of corn from an increased demand, the rise of wages, the rise of 
rents, and the fall of silver tend, m some degree, to obscure our 
view of the subject; yet w c cannot refuse to acknow kdac that 
the real price of corn varies during periods sufficiently long to 
affect the dctennination of capital, or we shall be reduced to 
the dilemma of owning that no possible degree of demand can 
encourage the grow-th of corn. 

It must be allowed then that the peculiar argument relating to 
the nature of corn brought forward by Adam Smith upon tliis 
occasion cannot be maintained, and that a bounty upon the 
c.xportaiion of com must enlarge the demand for it and en- 
courage its production in the same manner, if not in the same 
degree, as a bounty upon the exportation of any other com- 
modity. 

But it has been urged further, that this increased production of 
com must necessarily occasion permanent cheapness; and a 
period of considerable length, during the first 64 years of the last 
century, while a bounty was in full operation m this country, 
has been advanced as a proof of it. In tfiis conclusion, how ever, 
it may be reasonably suspected that an effect in its nature 
temporary, though it may be of some duration, has been 
mistaken for one which is permanent. 
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According to the theory of demand and supply, the bounty 
might be expected to operate in the following manner: 

It is frequently stated in the IV ealih of Nations that a great 
demand is followed by a great supply; a great scarcity by a great 
plenty; an unusual dearness by an unusual cheapness. A great 
and indefinite demand is indeed generally found to produce a 
supply more than proportioned to it. This supply as naturally 
occasions unusual cheapness; but this cheapness, when jt comes, 
must in its turn check the production of the commodity; and 
this check, upon the same principle, is apt to continue longer 
than necessary, and again to occasion a return to high prices. 

This appears to be the manner in which a bounty upon the 
exportation of com, if granted under circumstances favourable 
to its efficiency, might be expected to opemte, and this seems to 
have been the manner in which it really did operate in the only 
instance where it has been fairly tried. 

Without meaning to deny the concurrence of other causes, or 
attempting to estimate the relative efficiency of the bounty, it 
is impossible not to acknowledge that, when the growing price of 
com was, according to Adam Smith, only 28 shillings a quarter, 
and the corn-markets of England were as low as those of the 
continent, a premium of five shillings a quarter upon exportation 
must have occasioned an increase of real price, and given en- 
couragement to the cultivation of grain. But the changes pro- 
duced in the direction of capital to or from the land will always 
be slow. Those who have been in the habit of employing their 
stock in mercantile concerns do not readily turn it into the 
channel of agriculture; and it is a still more difficult and slower 
operation to withdraw capital from the soil to employ it in 
commerce. For the first 25 years after the establishment of the 
bounty in this country the price of com rose 2 or 3 shilUngs in 
the quarter; but owing probably to the wars of Xvilliam and 
Anne, to bad seasons, and a scarcity of money, capital seems to 
have accumulated slowly on the land, and* no great surplus 
growth was effected. It was not till after the peace of Utrecht 
that the capital of the country began in a marked manner to 
increase; and it is impossible that the bounty should not gradu- 
ally have directed a brger portion of this accumulation to the 
land tlian would otherwise have gone to it. A surplus growth, 
and a fall of price for thirtj' or forty years, followed. 

It will be said that this period of low prices was too long to be 
occasioned by a bounty, even according to the theory just laid 
down. This is perhaps true, and in all probability the period 
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would have been shorter if the bounty alone had operated ; but 
in this case other causes powerfully combined with it. 

The fall in the price of British com was accompanied by a fall 
of prices on the continent. Whatever were tlie general causes 
which produced this effect in foreign countries, it is probable that 
they were not wholly inoperative in England. At all events 
nothing could be so powerfully calculated to produce cheapness, 
and to occasion a slow return to high prices, as a considerable 
surplus growth, which was unwillingly received, and only at 
low prices, by other nations. When such a surplus growth had 
been obtained, some time would necessarily be required to 
destroy it by cheapness, particularly as the moral stimulus of 
the bounty would probably continue to act long after the fall of 
prices had commenced. If to these causes we add that a marked 
fall in the rate of interest, about the same time, evinced an 
abundance of capital, and a consequent difficulty of finding a 
profitable employment for it; and consider further the natural 
obstacles to the moving of capital from the land; we shall see 
sufficient reason why even a long period might elapse without 
any essential alteration in the comparative abundance and 
cheapness of com. 

Adam Smith attributes this cheapness to a rise in the value of 
silver. The fall in the price of com which took place in France 
and some other countries about tire same time might give some 
countenance to the conjecture. But the accounts we have lately 
had of the produce of the mines during the period in question 
does not sufficiently support it; and it is much more probable 
that it arose from the comparative state of peace in which 
Europe was placed after the termination of the wars of Louis 
XIV., which facilitated the accumulation of capital on the land 
and encouraged agricultural improvements. 

With regard to this country, indeed, it is observed by Adam 
Smith himself, that labour ^ and other articles were rising; a fact 
very unfavourable to the supposition of an increased value of the 
precious metals. Not only the money price of com fell, but its 
value relative to other articles was lowered, and this fall of 
relative value, together with great exportations, clearly pointed 
to a relative abundance of com, in whatever way it might be 
occasioned, as the main cause of the facts observed, rather than 

> It is certainly a very remarkable fact, that although Adam Smith re- 
peatedly states, in the most distinct manner, that labour alone is the true 
measure of the value of silver and of all other commodities, he should sup- 
pose that silver was rising at the very time when he says the money price 
of labour was rising. There cannot be a more decided contradiction. 
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a scarcity of silver. This great fall in the British corn-market, 
particularly during the ten years from 1740 to 1750, accompanied 
by a great fail in the continental markets, owing in some degree 
perhaps to the great exportations of British com, especially 
during the years 1748, 1749, and 1750, must necessarily have 
given some check to its cultivation, while the increase of the real 
price of labour must at the same time have given a stimulus to 
the increase of population. The united operation of these two 
causes is exactly calculated first to diminish, and ultimately to 
destroy a surplus of com; and as, after 1764, the wealth and 
manufacturmg population of Great Britain increased more 
rapidly than those of her neighbours, the returning stimulus to 
agriculture, considerable as it was, arising almost exclusively 
from a home demand, was incapable of producing a surplus; 
and not being confined, as before, to British cultivation, owing 
to the alteration in the corn-laws, was inadequate even to effect 
an independent supply. Had the old corn-laws remained in full 
force, we should still probably have lost our surplus growth, 
owing to the causes above mentioned, although, from their 
restrictive clauses, we should certainly have been nearer the 
growth of an independent supply immediately previous to the 
scarcity of i8oo. 

It is not therefore necessary, in order to object to the bounty, 
to say with Adam Smith that the fall in the price of com which 
took place^ during the first half of the last century must have 
happened in spite of the bounty, and could not possibly have 
happened_ in consequence of it. We may allow, on the contrary, 
what I think we ought to allow according to all general principles, 
that the bounty, when granted under favourable circumstances, 
IS really calculated, after going through a period of dearness, to 
produce the surplus and the cheapness which its advocates 
^ according to the same general principles we must 
allow that this surplus and cheapness, from their operating at 
once as a check to produce and an encouragement to population, 
cannot be for any great length of time maintained. 

The objection then to a bounty on corn, independently of the 
objections to bounties in general, is, that when imposed under the 


cultivation'of poorer land, 
would have a tendency to raise the price oi com; bid 
the rise oi price naturally occasioned in this 
counteracted by improvements m agriculture. As a 
^ he allowed that, during the period of the last 
cSuvMiOT^ ^ falhng, more land must have been taken into 
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most favourable circumstances it cannot produce permanent 
cheapness: and if it be imposed under unfavourable circum- 
stances; that is, if an attempt be made to force exportation by 
an adequate bounty at a time when the country does not fully 
grow its oma consumption; it is obvious not only that the tax 
necessary for the purpose must be a very heavy one, but that 
tlie effect avill be absolutely prejudicial to the population, and 
the surplus growth will be purchased by a sacrifice very far 
beyond its worth. 

But notwithstanding the strong objections to bounties on 
general grounds, and their inapplicability in cases which are not 
unfrequent, it must be acknowledged that, while they are 
operative, that is, while they produce an exportation which 
would not otherwise have taken place, they unquestionably 
encourage an increased growth of com in the countries in which 
they are established, or maintain it at a point to which it would 
not otherwise have attained. 

Under peculiar and favourable circumstances a country might 
maintain a considerable surplus growth for a great length of time, 
with an inconsiderable increase of the gromng price of com: 
and perhaps little or no increase of the average price, including 
years of scarcity.^ If from any period during the last century, 
when an average excess of growth for exportation had been 
obtained by the stimulus of a bounty, the foreign demand for our 
com had increased at the same rate as the domestic demand, our 
surplus growth might have become permanent. After the 
bounty had ceased to stimulate to fresh exertions, its influence 
would by no means be lost. For some years it would have 
given the British grower an absolute advantage over the foreign 
grower. This advantage would of course gradually diminish: 
because it is the nature of all effectual demand to be ultimately 
supplied, and oblige the producers to sell at the lowest price they 
can afford consistentlj' with the general rate of profits. But, 
after having experienced a period of decided encouragement, the 
British grower would find himself in the habit of supplying a 
larger market than his own upon equal terms with his com- 
petitors. And if the foreign and British markets continued to 
extend themselves equally, he would continue to proportion his 
supplies to both; because, unless a particular increase of demand 

* The average price is different from the growing price. Years of 
Ecarcity, which must occasionally occur, essentially affect the average 
price; and the growth of a surplus quantity of corn, which fends to pre- 
vent scarcity, will tend to lower this average, and make it approach nearer 
to the growing price. 
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were to take place at home, he could never withdraw his foreign 
supply without lowering the price of his whole crop; and the 
nation would thus be in possession of a constant store for years 
of scarcity. 

But even supposing that by a bounty, combined with the 
most favourable state of prices in other countries, a particular 
state could maintain permanently an average excess of growth 
for exportation, it must not of course be imagined that its 
population would not still be checked by the difficulty of procuring 
subsistence. It would indeed be less exposed to the particular 
pressure arismg from years of scarcity; but in other respects it 
would be subject to the same checks as those already described 
m the preceding chapters; and whether there was an habitual 
exportation or not, the population would be regulated by the real 
would come to a stand when the necessaries 
wh ch these wages could command were not sufficient under 
the actual habits of the people, to encourage an increase of 
numbers. ” 
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CHAPTER XII 

or coEN'i>Aws — Restrictions upon importation 

The laws which prohibit llie importation of foreign grain, though 
by no means unobjectionable, arc not open to die same objections 
ns bounties, and must be allowed to be adequate to the object 
they have in view — the maintenance of an independent supply. 
A country with landed resources which determines never to 
import com but when the price indicates an approach towards a 
scarcity, will necessarily, in average years, supply its own wants. 
Tliough we may reasonably therefore object to restrictions upon 
the importation of foreign corn, on the grounds of their tending 
to prevent the most profitable employment of the national capital 
and industry, to check population, and to discourage the export 
of our manufactures; yet we cannot deny their tendency to 
encourage the growth of com at home, and to procure and 
maintain an independent supply. A bounty, it has appeared, 
sufficient to make it answer its purpose in forcing a surplus 
growth, would, in many cases, require so very heavy a direct ta.\:, 
and would bear so large a proportion to the whole price of the 
corn, as to make it in some countries next to impracticable. 
Restrictions upon importation impose no direct tax upon the 
people. On the contrary, they might be made, if it were thought 
advisable, sources of revenue to Ae government, and they can 
always, without difficulty, be put in execution, and be made 
infallibly to answer their express purpose of securing, in average 
years, a sufficient growth of corn for the actual population. 

We have considered, in the preceding chapters, the peculiar 
disadvantages which attend a system either almost exclusively 
agricultural or exclusively commercial, and the peculiar advan- 
tages which attend a system in which they are united and flourish 
together. It has further appeared that, in a country with great 
landed resources, the commercial population may, from particular 
causes, so far predominate as to subject it to some of the evils 
which belong to a state purely commercial and manufacturing, 
and to a degree of fluctuation in the price of com greater than is 
found to take place in such a state. It is obviously possible, by 
restrictions upon the importation of foreign com, to maintain a 
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balance between the agricultural and commercial classes. The 
question is not a question of the efficiency or inefficiency of the 
measure proposed, but of its policy or impolicy. The object can 
certainly be accomplished, but it may be purchased too dear ; and 
to those who do not at once reject all inquiries on points of this 
kind, as impeaching a principle which they hold sacred, the 
question, whether a balance between the agricultural and com- 
mercial classes of society, which would not take place na.turally, 
ought, under certain circumstances, to be maintained artificially, 
must appear to be a most important practical question. 

One of the objections to the admission of the doctrine that 
restrictions upon importation are advantageous is, that it cannot 
possibly be laid down as a general rule that every state ought to 
raise its own com. There are some states so circumstanced that 
the rule is clearly and obviously inapplicable to them. 

In the first place, there are man}' states which have made some 
figure in history', the territories of which have been perfectly 
inconsiderable compared with their main town or towns, and 
utterly incompetent to supply the actual population with food. 
In such communities, what is called the principal internal trade 
of a large state, the trade which is carried on between the towns 
and the country, must necessarily be a foreign trade, and the 
importation of foreign com is absolutely necessary to their exist- 
ence. They may be said to be bom without the advantage of 
land, and to whatever risks and disadvantages a system merely 
commercial and manufacturing may be exposed, they have no 
power of choosing any other. All that they can do is to make 
the most of their own situation, compared with the situation of 
their neighbours, and to endeavour by superior industry, skill, 
and capital to make up for so important a deficiency. In these 
efforts, some states of which we have accounts have been wonder- 
fully successful; but the reverses to which they have been sub- 
ject have been almost as conspicuous as the degree of their 
prosperity compared with the scantiness of their natural 
resources. 

Secondly, restrictions upon the importation of foreign com are 
evidently not applicable to a country which, from its soil and 
climate, is subject to very great and sudden variations in its 
home supplies, from the variations of the seasons. A country so 
circumstanced will unquestionably increase its chance of a steady 
supply of grain by opening as many markets for importation 
and exportation as possible, and this will probably be true even 

'"igh other countries occasionally prohibit or tax the c.xports 
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of their grain. The peculiar e\'il to which such a country is 
subject can only be mitigated by encouraging the freest possible 
foreign trade in corn. 

Thirdly, restrictions upon importation are not applicable to a 
country which has a very barren territory', although it may be of 
some extent. An attempt fully to cultivate and improve such a 
territory by forcibly directing capital to it would probably, under 
any circumstances, fail; and the actual produce obtained in this 
way might be purchased by sacrifices which the capital and 
industry of the nation could not possibly continue to support. 
Whatever advantages those countries may enjoy which possess 
the means of supporting a considerable population from their o\vn 
soil, such advantages are not within the reach of a state so cir- 
cumstanced. It must either consent to be a poor and inconsider- 
able community, or it must place its chief dependence on other 
resources than those of land. It resembles in many respects 
those states which have a very small territory; and its policy, 
with'regard to the importation of corn, must of course be nearly 
the same. 

In all these cases there can be no doubt of the impolicy of 
attempting to maintain a balance between the agricultural and 
commercial classes of society which would not take place 
naturally. 

Under other and opposite circumstances, however, this 
impolicy is by no means so clear. 

If a nation possesses a large territory consisting of land of an 
average quality, it may without difficulty support from its omi 
soil a population fully sufficient to maintain its rank in wealth 
and poAver among the countries with which it has relations either 
of commerce or of war. Territories of a certain extent must ulti- 
mately in the main support their own population. As each 
exporting country approaches towards that complement of 
wealth and population to which it is naturally tending, it will 
gradually withdraw the com rvhich for a time it had spared to 
its more manufacturing and commercial neighbours, and leave 
them to subsist on their own resources. The peculiar products 
of each soil and climate are objects of foreign trade which can 
never, under any circumstances, fail. But food is not a peculiar 
product; and the country which produces it in the greatest 
abundance may, according to the laws rvhich govern the progress 
of population, have nothing to spare for others. An extensiA'e 
foreign trade in com beyond what arises from the variableness of 
the seasons in different countries isratheratemporaryand inciden- 
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tal trade, depending chiefly upon the different stages of improve- 
ment which different countries may have reached, and on other 
accidental circumstances, than a trade which is_ in its nature 
permanent, and the stimulus to which will remain in the progress 
of society unabated. In the wildness of speculation it has been 
suggested (of course more in jest than in earnest) that Europe 
ought to grow its com m Amenca, and devote itself solely to 
manufactures and commerce, as the best sort of division of the 
labour of the globe. But even on the extravagant supposition 
that the natural course of things might lead to such a division 
of labour for a time, and that by such means Europe could raise 
a population greater than its lands could possibly support, the 
consequences ought justly to be dreaded. It is an unquestion- 
able truth that it must answer to every territorial state, in its 
natural progress to wealth, to manufacture for itself, unless the 
countries from which it had purchased its manufactures possess 
some advantages peculiar to them besides capital and skill. But 
when upon this principle Amenca began to withdraw its corn 
from Europe and the agricultural exertions of Europe were 
inadequate to make up for the deficiency, it would certainly be 
felt that the temporary advantages of a greater degree of wealth 
and population (supposing them to have been really attained) 
had been very dearly purchased by a long period of retrograde 
movements and miser}’. 

If then a country be of such a size that it may fairly be expected 
finally to supply its own population with food; if the population 
which it can thus support from its ow’n resources in land be such 
as to enable it to maintain its rank and power among other 
nations; and further, if there be reason to fear not only the final 
withdrawing of foreign corn used for a certain time, which might 
be a distant event, but the immediate effects that attend a great 
predominance of a manufacturing population, such as increased 
unhealthiness, increased turbulence, increased fluctuations in the 
price of com, and increased variableness in the wages of labour; 
it may not appear impolitic artificially to maintain a more equal 
balance bebreen the agricultural and commercial classes by re- 
stricting the importation of foreign com, and making agriculture 
keep pace with manufactures. 

Tinrdly, if a country be possessed of such a soil and climate 
that the variations in its annual growth of com are less than in 
^ most other countries, this may be an additional reason for admit- 
ring the policy of restricting the importation of foreign corn. 

"-T-tries are very different in the degree of variableness to 
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which their annual supplies are subject; and though it is un* 
questionably true that if all were nearly equal in this respect, 
and the trade in com really free, the steadiness of price in a 
particular state would increase with an increase in the number 
of the nations connected with it by the commerce of grain; yet 
it by no means follows that the same conclusion will hold good 
when tne premises are essentially different; that is, when some 
of the countries taken into the circle of trade are subject to very 
great comparative variations in their supplies of grain, and when 
this defect is aggravated by the acknowledged want of real 
freedom in the foreign trade of com. 

Suppose, for instance, that the extreme variations above and 
below the average quantity of corn grown were in England and 
in France J-, a free intercourse between the two countries would 
probably increase the variableness of the English markets. And 
if, in addition to England and France, such a country as Bengal 
could be brought near, and admitted into the circle — a country in 
which, according to Sir George Colcbrook, rice is sometimes sold 
four times as cheap in one year as in the succeeding without 
famine or scarcity;^ and where,notwithstanding the frequency of 
abundant harvests, deficiencies sometimes occur of such extent 
as necessarily to destroy a considerable portion of the popula- 
tion ; it is quite certain that the supplies both of England and 
France would become very much more variable than before the 
accession. 

In point of fact, there is reason to believe that the British Isles, 
owing to the nature of their soil and climate, are peculiarly free 
from great variations in their annual produce of grain. If we 
compare the prices of corn in England and France from the 
period of the commencement of the Eton tables to the beginning 
of the revolutionary war, we shall find that in England the highest 
price of the quarter of wheat of 8 bushels during the whole of 
that time was £3 i5f.6Jd.(in i648),and the lowest price £i ss. id. 
(in 1743), while in France the highest price of the septier was 
62 francs 78 centimes (in 1662), and the lowest price 8 francs 89 
centimes (in 171S).® In the one case the difference is a little 
above 3} times, and in the other very nearly 7 times. In the 
English tables, during ten or twelve years, only two instances 
occur of a variation amounting to as much as 3 times; in the 
French tables, during periods of the same length, one instance 

’ Husbandry of Bengal, p. 108. Note. He obserr'es in the text of the 
same page that the price of corn fluctuates much more than in Europe. 

* Garmer's edition of the Wealth of Nations, vol ii. table, p. 188. 
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occurs of a variation of 4 times or above. These variations 
may, perhaps, have been aggravated by a want of freedom in the 
internal trade of com, but they are strongly confirmed by the 
calculations of Turgot, which relate solely to variations of pro- 
duce, without reference to any difficulties or obstmctions in its 
free transport from one part of the country to another. 

On land of an average quality he estimates the produce at 
seven sep tiers the aqjent in years of great abundance; and three 
septiers the arpent in years of great scarcity; while the medium 
produce he estimates at five septiers the arpent,^ These calcula- 
tions he conceives are not far removed from the truth; and pro- 
ceeding on these grounds he observes that, in a very abundant 
year, the produce will be five months above its ordinary con- 
sumption, and in a very scarce year as much below. These 
variations are, I should think, much greater than those which 
take place in this country, at least if we may judge from prices, 
particularly as in a given degree of scarcity in the two countries 
there is little doubt that, from the superior riches of England, 
and the extensive parish relief which it affords to the poorer 
classes in times of dearth, its prices would rise more above the 
usual average than those of France. 

If we look to the prices of wheat in Spain during the same 
period, we shall find, in like manner, much greater variations 
than in England. In a table of the prices of the fanega of wheat 
in the market of Seville from 1675 to 1764 inclusive, published 
in the Appendix to the Bullion Report, the highest price is 48 
reals vellon (in 1677), and the lowKt price 7 reals vellon (in 1720), 
a difference of nearly seven times; and in periods of ten or twelve 
years the difference is, in two or three instances, as much as four 
times. In another table, from 1788 to 1792 inclusive, relating to 
the towns of Old Castille, the highest price in 1790 was 109 reals 
vellon the fanega, and in 1792 the lowest was only 16 reals vellon 
the fanega. In the market of Medina del Rio Seco, a town of 
the kingdom of Leon, surrounded by a very fine corn country, 
the price of the load of four fanegas of wheat was, in Jfay, 1800, 
100 reals vellon, and in Jlaj’, 1804, 600 reals vellon, and these 
were both what are called Itno prices, as compared with the highest 
prices of the year. The difference would be greater if the high 
prices were compared with the low prices. Thus, in 1799, the 
low price of the four fanegas was 88 reals vellon, and in 1804 the 

' CEuvres de Turgot, tom. vi. p. 143. Edit. 1808. 
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hii^h price t>f the four fanecas 'a.’A C\o re lU \ dion — a difference 
of above rce cn tinite in so siion a ptriod ns si' j car'. 

In Spain, foreign corn is freely ndniitud ; > ct tin vnri ition of 
price, in the touns of Andalu''ia, a prosincr adjoining t! c 'c.i. 
and penetrated by the ri\tr (tuad thjuncr, tl.tnidi not "o greet 
as those just mentioned, senn to show tint the coast'; of the 
Mediterranean by no means furnish sen steads supplies It is 
Knosvn, indeed, lhal.'tp itn is the principal roinpLiitor of Ihigland 
in the purch.i'-c of rmin m the Haltic; and as it is quite certain 
that V hat may be c. lied the rro'sing or usual prue of corn in 
Spiin is much lower thin m Lngl tuI, it follows ih ti the differ- 
ence between the prices of plentiful and scane stars must be 
ser}’ considerable. 

_1 lus’c not the means of nst< rt.ainin? the s armttons in the sup- 
plies and prices of the noril.tni nations, ility are, however, 
occasionally great, ns il is well known Ih.at some of tlitse coun- 
tries are at tunes subject to scry sescre scarcities. Jliit the 
instances alrc.ady produced arc sufficient to sliow that ii country 
which is adv.antagcousls circumstanced witli rt gnrd to liic steadi- 
ness of its home supplies may rather dimmish than incrcvsc this 
steadiness by uniting its mtcrc>ts witii a counlrs less fasoumbly 
circumsunccd in this respect, and tins stc.idmcss v ill unques- 
tionably be still further diromished if the country which is the 
mosts'.ariablc in its supplies is allowed to inundate the other with 
its crops when tliey arc abundant, wJiilc it reserves to itself 
the privilege of retaining them in a period of slight scarcity, 
"hen its commercial neighbour happens to be m the greatest 
want.' 

_ If a nation be possessed of a territorjq not only of suffi- 
cient extent to m.amtain under its actual cultivation a popula- 
tion adequate to a state of the first r.ink, but of sufiicient 
unexhausted fertility to allow of a ver)- great increase of popula- 
tion, such a circumstance would of course make the mc.asurc of 
restricting the importation of foreign com more applicable to it. 

_ A country which, though fertile and populous, had been cul- 
tivated nearly to the utmost, would have no other means of 
increasing its population than by the admission of foreign corn. 
But the British Isles show at present no sjTnptoms vvhatevxr of 
this species of exhaustion. The necessary accompaniments of a 
territory worked to the utmost are very low profits and interest, 

‘ These two circumstances essential!) change the premises on which the 
(?ucstion of a free importation, as applicable to a particular state, must 
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a very slack demand for labour, low wages, and a stationary 
population. Some of these symptoms may indeed take place 
wiihout an exhausted territory; but an exhausted territory 
cannot take place without all these symptoms. Instead, how- 
ever, of such symptoms, we have seen in this country, during the 
twenty years previous to 1814, a high rate of profits and interest, 
a very great demand for labour, good wages, and an increase of 
population more rapid, perhaps, than during any period of our 
previous history. The capitals which were laid out in bringing 
new land into cultivation, or improving the old, must necessarily 
have yielded good returns, or, under the actual rate of general 
profits, they would not have been so employed : and although it 
is strictly true that, as capital accumulates upon the land, its 
profits must ultimately diminish; yet owing to the increase of 
agricultural skill, and other causes noticed in a former chapter, 
these two events do not by any means always keep pace with 
each other. _ Though they must finally unite and terminate the 
career of their progress together, they are often, during the course 
of their progress, separated for a considerable time and at a con- 
siderable distance. In some countries, and some soils,the quantity 
of capital which can be absorbed before any essential diminution 
of profits necessarily talces place is so great that its limit is not 
easily calculated ; and certainly, when we consider what has been 
actually done in some districts of England and Scotland, and 
compare it with what remains to be done in other districts, we 
must allow that no near approach to this limit has yet been made. 
On account of the high money price of labour, and of the materials 
of agricultural capital, occasioned partly by direct and indirect 
taxation, and partly, or perhaps chiefly, by the great prosperity 
of our foreign commerce,^ new lands cannot be brought into 
cultivation, nor great improvements made on the old, without a 
high money price of grain ; but tliese lands, when they have been 
so brought into cultivation, or improved, have by no means 
turned out unproductive. The quantity and value of their 
produce have borne a full and fair proportion to the quantity 
of capital and labour employed upon them; and they were culti- 


^'0 restnctions upon the importation of grain, however absurdly 
severe, could permanently maintain our corn and labour at a much higher 
price than m the rest of Europe, if such restrictions were essentially tc 
mterlere with the prosperity of our foreign commerce. When the monej 
price of labour is high in any country, or, what is the same thing, when th 
value of money is low, nothing can prevent it from going out to find V 
level but some comparative advantages, either natural or acquired, vrhif 
enable such country to tnamtain the abundance of its exports, notwit 
standing the high money price of its labour. 
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vated with great advantage both to individuals and the state as 
long as the same, or nearly the same, relations between the value 
of produce and the cost of production, which prompted this 
cultivation, continued to exist. 

In such a state of the soil, the British empire might unques- 
tionably be able not only to support from its own agricultural 
resources its present population, but double and, in time, per- 
haps, even treble the number; and consequently a restriction 
upon the importation of foreign com, which might be thought 
greatly objectionable in a country which had reached nearly 
the end of its resources, might appear in a very different light 
in a country capable of supporting from its own lands a very 
great increase of population. 

But it will be said that, although a country may be allowed to 
be capable of maintaining from its own soil not only a great, but 
an increasing population, yet, if it be acknowledged that, by 
opening its ports for the free admission of foreign ccirn, it may 
be made to support a greater and more rapidly increasing popula- 
tion, it is unjustifiable to go out of our way to check this ten- 
dency, and to prevent that degree of wealth and population 
which would naturally take place. 

This is unquestionably a powerful argument; and granting 
fully the premises, it cannot be answered upon the principles of 
political economy solely. I should say, however, that if it could 
be clearly ascertained that the addition of wealth and population 
so accjuired would subject the society to a greater degree of un- 
certainty in its supplies of corn, greater fluctuations in the wages 
of labour, greater unhealthiness and immorality owing to a larger 
proportion of the population being emplo3'ed in manufactories, 
and a greater chance of long and depressing retrograde move - 
ments occasioned by the natural progress of those countries 
from which corn had been imported ; I should have no hesitation 
in considering such wealth and population as much too dearly 
purchased. The happiness of a society is, after all, the legitimate 
end even of its wealth, power, and population. It is certainly 
true that with a viecv to the structure of society most favourable 
to this happiness, and an adequate stimulus to the production of 
wealth from the soil, a very considerable admixture of commercial 
und manufacturing population with the agricultural is absolutely 
necessary; but there is no argument so frequently and obviously 
fallacious as that which infers that what is good to a certain ex- 
tent is good to any extent; and though it will be most madily 
admitted that, in a large landed nation, the evils which belong 
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to the manufacturing and commercial system are much more 
than counterbalanced by its advantages, as long as it is sup- 
ported by agriculture; yet, in reference to llic effect of the excess 
t\h!ch is not so supported, it may fairly be douliled tvhethcr the 
evils do not decidedly predominate. 

It is obser\cd by Adam Smith, that the "capital which is 
acquired to any country by commerce and manufactures is all a 
very uncertain and precarious possession, till some part of it has 
been secured and realised in the cultivation and improvement of 
Its lands.” » 


It IS remarked in another place, that the monopoly of the 
colony trade, by raising the rate of mercantile profit, discourages 
the improvement of the soil, and retards the natural increase of 
that great original source of revenue — llie rent of land.® 

Now It IS certain that, at no period, have Uic manufactures, 
comnmrce and colony trade of the country been in a state to 
absorb M much capital as during the twenty years ending with 

nU a k ^ Amiens, it is generally 

allowed that the commerce and manufactures of the country 
increased faster than its agriculture, and that it became gradually 
more and more dependent on foreign com for its support, 
bince the peace of Amiens the state of its colonial monopoly and 
us manufactures has been such as to demand an usual quantity 
peculiar circumstances of the subsequent 
rlr't' k and insurance, and the decrees of Buona- 

the importation of foreign com ex- 
difficult and expensive, we should at this moment, 
s,mnnri"° principles, have been in the habit of 

^ “uch larger portion of our population upon it, than 
•history. The cultivation of the 
IrTZt different state from what it is at 

hdve i ^one of those great improveinents would 

^'■’land forHf ^ purchased fresh 

peace or acc-f ^ 1 

Siallv both" kinds, might have curtailed 

and destroved colonial and manufacturing advantages, 

itself on ?he^son '^Pd^^ before it had spread 

i ^ national property, 

inu fnrcifm r restricinns thrown in the way of import- 

in foreign corn during the war havg forced our steam-engines 
and own colonial monopoly to cultivate our°ands,Tnd those 
very causes which, according to Adam Smith tend to draw 
Vol..kb.i.i.c.4.p.X37. •Vol.u.b.i,.,.8,p.495. 
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capital from agriculture, and would certainly have so drawn it if 
we could have continued to purchase foreign com at the market 
prices of France and Holland, have been tlie means of giving such 
a spur to our agriculture, that it has not only kept pace with a 
very rapid increase of commerce and manufactures, but has 
recovered the distance at which it had for many years been left 
behind, and now marches with them abreast. 

But restrictions upon the importation of foreign com in a 
country which has great landed resources, not only tend to 
spread every commercial and manufacturing ad\antage pos- 
sessed, whether permanent or temporary, on the soil, and thus, 
in the language of Adam Smith, secure and realise it; but also 
tend to prevent those great oscillations in the progress of 
agriculture and commerce, which are seldom unattended with 
evil. 

It is to be recollected, and it is a point of great importance to 
keep constantly in our minds, that the distress which has been 
experienced among almost all classes of society from the sudden 
fall of prices, except as far as it has been aggravated by the 
state of the currency, has been occasioned by nalural, not 
artificial causes. 

There is a tendency to an alternation in the rate of the pro- 
gress of agriculture and manufactures in the same manner as 
there is a tendency to an alternation in the rate of the progress of 
food and population. In periods of peace and uninterrupted 
trade, these alternations, though not favourable to the happiness 
and quiet of society, may take place without producing material 
evil; but the intervention of war is always liable to give them a 
force and rapidity that must unavoidably produce a convulsion 
on tire state of property. 

The war that succeeded to the peace of Amiens found us 
dependent upon foreign countries for a very considerable portion 
of our supplies of com; and we now grow our own consumption, 
notwithstanding an unusual increase of population in the interval. 
This great and sudden change in the state of our agriculture 
could only have been effected by very high prices occasioned by 
an inadequate home supply and the great expense and difficulty 
of importing foreign com. But the rapidity with which this 
change has been effected must necessarily create a glut in the 
market as soon as the home growth of com became fully equal or 
a little in excess above the home consumption: and, aided only 
by a small foreign importation, must inevitably occasion a very 
sudden fall of prices. If the ports had continued open for the 
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free importation of foreign com, there can be little doubt that the 
price of corn m 1815 would have been still considerably lower. 
This low price of com, even if by means of lowered rents our 
present state of cultivation could be in a great degree preserved, 
must give such a check to future improvement, that if the ports 
were to continue open, we should certainly not grow a sufficiency 
at home to keep pace tvith our increasmg population; and at the 
end of ten or twelve years we might be found by a new war in the 
same state that we were at the commencement of the present. 
We should then have the same career of high prices to pass 
through, the same excessive stimulus to agriculture ^ followed by 
the same sudden and depressing check to it, and the same enor- 
mous loans borrowed with the price of wheat at 9° 
shillings a quarter, and the monied incomes of the landholders 
and industrious classes of society nearly in proportion, to be paid 
when wheat is at 50 or 60 shillings a quarter, and the incomes of 
the landlords and industrious classes of society greatly reduced 
a state of things which cannot take place without an excessive 
stggravation of the difficulty of paying taxes, and particularly 
that invariable monied amount which pays the interest of thf 
national debt. 

On the other hand a country which so restricts the importations 
of foreign com as on an average to grow its owm supplies, and to 
import merely in periods of scarcity, is not only certain of spread- 
ing ev ery invention in manufactures and every peculiar advantage 
It may possess from its colonies or general commerce on the land, 
and thus of fixing them to the spot and rescuing them from 
accidents; but is necessarily exempt from those violent and 
distressing convulsions of property which almost unavoidably 
arise from the coincidence of a general war and an insufficient 
home supply of com. 

If the late war had found us independent of foreigners for our 
average consumptjon, not even our paper currency could haie 
made the prices of our com approach to the prices which were 
at one time experienced = And if we had continued, during the 


the evidcnw: before the House o£ Lords (Reports, p 49). 

alone on a quarter of com were greater by 
It Without any artificial interference, the®, 

of pn^ occasion unavoidably a prodigious increase 

had Toohe (High and Low Prices, p 215 ), if the last war 

•layond our consumption, we should have 
will he different set of phenomena Connected with prices 1* 

. the examination that the prices of our com led the way 

xcess and dimmution of our paper currency, rather than followed. 
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course of the contest, independent of foreign supplies, except in 
an occasional scarcity, it is impossible that the growth of our own 
consumption, or a little above it, should have produced at the 
end of the war so universal a feeling of distress. 

The chief practical objection to which restrictions on the im- 
portation of com are exposed is a glut from an abundant harvest, 
which cannot be relieved by exportation. And in the considera- 
tion of that part of the question which relates to the fluctuations 
of prices this objection ought to have its full and fair weight. 
But the fluctuation of prices arising from this cause has some- 
times been very greatly exaggerated. A glut which might 
essentially distress the farmers of a poor country, might be cora- 
paratively little felt by the farmers of a rich onej and it is 
difficult to conceive that a nation with an ample capital, and 
not under the influence of a great shock to commercial confidence, 
as this country was in 1815, would find much difficulty in re- 
servmg the surplus of one year to supply the wants of the next 
or some future year. It may fairly indeed be doubted whether, 
m such a country as our own, the fall of price arising from this 
cause would be so great as that which would be occasioned by 
me sudden pouring in of the supplies from an abundant crop in 
isurope, particularly from those states which do not regularly 
exjmrt com. If our ports were always open, the existing laws 
0 1' ranee would still prevent such a supply as would equalise 
prices ; and French com would only come in to us in considerable 
quantities in years of great abundance, when we were the least 
likely to want it, and when it was most likely to occasion a glut.^ 
ut if the fall of price occasioned in these two ways would not 
pe essentially different, as it is quite certain that the rise of price 
m ymrs of general scarcity would be less in those countries which 
labitually grow their own supplies; it must be allowed that the 
range of variation will be the least yufler such a system of 
res nctions as, without preventing importation when prices are 
^ ordinary years aj^rowth equal to the con- 

ff prices of com could never havefbeen either so high or so low 

* jad diminution had not taken tlacc. . ihe 

all the com merchants who cave their evidence before the 
likclv to'bp ^ rwo houses in 1814 seemew fully aware of 
open to abundant cromm Europe if our por 

1*’.® =«rh number of the Westminster Ke"?"*.’'! 

'ng CTcat "Pr’i *^0 necessary effect ol\the com ,, 

Wgh^st Price of com. a table, said to be the \ c^ 

t ‘ mercantile authority, is given of the average prices of wheat at 
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One objection however to systems of restriction must always 
remain. They are essentially unsocial. I certainly think thatj 
in reference to the interests of a particular state, a restriction 
upon the importation of foreign com may sometimes be advan- 
togeousj but I feel still more certain that in reference to the 
interests of Europe in general the most perfect freedom of trade 
in corn, as well as in every other commodity, would be the most 
advantageous. Such a perfect freedom, however, could hardly 
fail to be followed by a more free and equal distribution of 
capital, which, though it would greatly advance the riches and 
happiness of Europe, would unquestionably render some parte 
of it poorer and less populous than they are at present; and their 
is little reason to expect that individual states will ever consent 


Rotterdam for each of the ten years ending with 1814. The purpose for 
tj ti JO table is produced is to show the average price of wheat in 
Holland during these ten years; but it incidentally shows that, even ]» 
tiouand, which in many respects must be peculiarly favourable to steady 
by no means secure them. 

Of 86 Winchester bushels was 574 
it was only 147 guilders; a difference of nearly io^ 
the same period of tea years the greatest variation in the 
price of each year in England was between 04s. od., which was the 
^^435, gd., which was the price m 1822 (Appendix to Mr* 
lookc s work on High and Low Pnees. Table xii. p. 31) — a difference 
snort of 2|!J r w / 

again, apparently without the slightest 
t f of the trade m com would infallibly 

r the possibility of a scarcity. The writer of the article Corn 

to tho Encyclopaidia Britannica goes so far as 
nleniv found that when the crops of one country fall, 

food m ° quarter. . . , There is always abundance of 

our nmhiuit 1 ° ® constant plenty, we have only to lay aside 

ttdsdom*^i( “'d «ase to counteract the benevolent 

p. .j , rovidence. The same kind of language is repeated in the 
Sie ^ bad harvest.’* K is said. " ia 

d”® another, and the surplus produce of 
thi best rrnS,? / deficiency of the former," etc., etc. Now there are 
dieted believing that these statements arc decidedly contra- 

Uue if in ‘ ®"'er-ged experience. In the first place, if they were 
WMt of a free f f P’®“‘y aUuded to Were only prea-ented by the 
should necessarily see a CTeat rise of prices 
glanM ® “ others; but a sUgM 

fast twS i countries of the commercial world for the 

that on the rorit S"®cietit to convince any impartial person 

same neriods remarkable sympathy of prices at the 

stSements ’q^eoeai “'>,^>'“‘'17 •nconsistent avith the truth of the above 
Xaso?s ‘P«d>crs who have paid any attention to the 

different coiintiies^^f'I'ife**'®* same sort of weather often prevails in 
the ve^- ‘ *““®- The peculiar and excessive beats of 

of V fctcfuer not only prevailed generally over the greatest part 

rvfcsT’^ry A">®ri®®- Me. T^ITeTon H^h and Low 

&seat'stam’ of Passage from Mr. Lowe’s avork on the 

ticularlv ^^Sjand, ui which he obsm^es that “ The Public, pai'* 

ticularly the uiitraveUed part of the public, are hardly aavmre of the slmi- 
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to sacrifice the -wealth within their own confines to the wealth 
of the world. 

It is further to be observ'ed, that, independently of more direct 
regulations, taxation alone produces a system of discourage- 
ments and encouragements which essentially interferes with the 
natural relations of commodities to each other; and as there is 
no hope of abolishing taxation, it may sometimes be only by a 
further interference that these natural relations can be restored. 

A perfect freedom of trade therefore is a vision which it is to 
be feared can never be realised. But still it should be our object 
to make as near approaches to it as we can. It should always be 
considered as the great general rule. And when any deviations 
from it are proposed, those who propose them are bound clearly 
to make out the exception. 

larity of temperature prevailing throughout what may be called the corn- 
country of Europe, -we mean Great Britain, Ireland, the north of France, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, the north-west of Germany, and m some measure 
Poland and the north-east of Germany.” He then goes on to state in- 
stances of scarcity in different countries of Europe at the same time. And 
in the justness of these remarks, on the prevalence of a general similarity of 
seasons in Europe within certain latitudes, Mr. Tooke says he perfectly 
concurs. Many of the corn-merchants examined before the Committees of 
the two Houses, both in 1814 and 1821, expressed similar opinions; and 
1 do not recollect a single instance of the opinion that good and bad harvests 
generally balance each other in different countries being stated by any 
person who had been in a situation to observe the facts. Such statements, 
therefore, must be considered as mere assertions quite unsupported by 
the least shadow of proof. 

I am very far however from meaning to say that the circumstance of 
different countries having often an abundance or deficiency of com at the 
same time, though it must prevent the possibility of steady prices, is a 
decisive reason against the abobtion or alteration of the com-laws. The 
most powerful of all the arguments against restrictions is their unsocial 
tendency, and the a^nowledged injury which they must do to the interests 
of the commercial world in general. The weight of this argument is in- 
creased rather than diminished by the numbers which may suffer from 
scarcity at the same time. And at a period when our ministers are most 
laudably setting an example of a more liberal system of commercial policy, 
it would be greatly desirable that foreign nations should not have so 
marked an exception as our present com-laws to cast in our teeth. A 
duty on importation not too high, and a bounty nearly such as was recom- 
mended by Mr. Ricardo, would probably be best suited to our present 
situation, and best secure steady prices. A duty on foreign com would 
resemble the duties laid by other countries on our manufactures as objects 
of ta.xation, and would not in the same manner impeach the principles 
of free trade. 

But whatever sj-stem we may adopt, it is essential to a sound deter- 
mination, and highly useful in preventing disappointments, that all the 
arguments both for and against com-laws should be thoroughly and im- 
partially considered; and it is because on a calm, and, as far as I can 
judge, an imp.artial review oi the arguments of this chapter, they still 
appear to me oi weight sufficient to deserve such consideration, and hot as 
a kind of protest against the abolition or change oi the com-laws, that I 
repuhlish them in another edition. 
jC03 
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CHAPTER XIII 

OF IKCREASING WEALTH, AS IT AFFECTS THE CONDITION OF THE 

POOR 

The professed object of Adam Smith’s Inquiry is the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations. There is another, however, still 
more interesting, which he occasionally mixes with it — the 
causes which aSect the happiness and comfort of the lower orders 
of society, which in every nation form the most numerous class. 
These two subjects are, no doubt, nearly connected; but the 
nature and extent of this connection, and the mode in which 
increasing wealth operates on the condition of the poor, hav'e not 
been stated with sufficient correctness and precision. 

Adam Smith, in his chapter on the wages of labour, considers 
every increase in thfe stock or revenue of the society as an 
increase in the funds for the maintenance of labour; and having 
before laid down the position that the demand for those who live 
by wages can only increase in proportion to the increase of the 
funds for the payment of wages, the conclusion naturally follows, 
that every incr^e of wealth tends to increase the demand for 
labour and to improve the condition of the lower classes of 
society.^ 

Upon a nearer examination, however, it will be found that the 
funds for the maintenance of labour do not necessarily increase 
with the increase of wealth, and very rarely increase in proportion 
to It; and that the condition of the lower classes of society does 
not depend exclusively upon the increase of the funds for the 
maintenance of labour, or the power of supporting a greater 
number of labourers. rr a o 

Mam Smith defines the wealth of a state to be the annual 
produce of its land and labour. This definition evidently includes 
manufactured produce as well as the produce of the land. Now, 
upon the supposition that a nation, from a peculiar situation and 
cir<^stances, was unable to procure an additional quantity of 
iQod, It IS obvious that the produce of its labour would not 
necessarily come to a stand, although the produce of its land or 
ite power of irnportmg corn were incapable of further increase. 
u the matenab of manufactures could be obtained either at 
‘ VoL i. boot. i. c. 8. 
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home or from nbronti, improved '.kiil and marhincr}’ mitjht work 
them up to a greatly incrca'-cd mnount with the same number 
of hands, nntl even llic mimber of hands might be ronsidembly 
meuMsfi J by n,n increased taste for manufactures , comp ircd v, ith 
war and meniarferaure, and by the cmplojmcnt consequently 
of a greater proportion of the whole population m manufactur- 
ing and conimerci il hlwur. 

That such a ease docs not frcqnrnily orair w dl be most readily 
allowed. It is not only howerer passible, but forms the specific 
limit to the incre.ase of papulation in tlie natural progress of 
culiKalion, with which limit, the limit to the further progress of 
avealih Ls obviously not contemporary. Ihit though c.ases of this 
kind do not often occur, bceausc ihc-c limits .are seldom rtachtd; 
yet npproMinations to them arc constantly l.aking pl.uc, and m 
the usu.al progress of improvement the mcrr.'Lse of wcaltli and 
capita! is nircly accomp.anicd with a proportionately increased 
power of supporting an udduional number of labourers. 

Some ancient nations, which, according to the accounts we 
have received of them, posse.sscd but an inconsiderable quantity 
of manufacturing and commercial capital, a[ipcar to liavc cuUi- 
amted their lands highly by means of an ngnirian division of 
property, and were unquastionably very populous. In such 
countries, though full of people already, there would evidently 
be room for a very great increase of capital and riches; but, 
allowing nil the weight that is in any degree probable to the 
increased production or importation of food occasioned by the 
stimulus of additional capital, there would evidently not be room 
for a proportionate increase of the means of subsistence. 

If we compare the early slate of our most flourishing European 
kingdoms with tlicir present state, we shall find this conclusion 
confirmed almost universally by experience, 

Adam Smith, in treating of the different progress of opulence 
in different nations, says, that England, since the time of Eliza- 
beth, has been continually advancing in commerce and manu- 
factures. He then adds, “ The cultivation and improvement of 
the country has no doubt been gradually advancing. But it 
seems to have followed slowly and at a distance the more rapid 
progress of commerce and manufactures. The greater part of 
the country must probably have been cultivated before the reign 
of Elizabeth, and a very great part of it still remains unculti- 
vated, and the cultivation of the far greater part is much inferior 
to what it might be.” ^ The same observation is applicable to 
‘ Vol. li Ijook IV c 4, p 133. 
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most of the other countries of Europe. The best land would 
natarally be the first occupied. This land, even with that sort 
of indolent cultivation and great waste of labour which parti- 
cularly marked the feudal times, would be capable of supporting 
a considerable population; and on the increase of capital, the 
increasing tote for conveniences and luxuries, combined with 
the decreeing power of production in the new land to be taken 
into cultivation, would naturally and necessarily direct the 
greatest part of this new capital to commerce and manufactures, 
and occasion a more rapid increase of wealth than of population. 

The population of England accordingly in the reign of Eliza- 
beth appears to have been nearly five millions, which would not 
be very far short of the half of what it is at present (iSii); but 
when we cotpider the very great proportion which the products 
of coinmercial and manufacturing industry now bear to the 
quantity of food raised for human consumption, it is probably r 
very low estimate to say that the mass of wealth or the stocl. 

°f the country must, independently of any change 
in the value of the circulating medium, have increased above 
four times. Few of the other countries in Europe have increased 
t? extent in commercial and manufacturing wealth as 

England; but as far as they have proceeded in this career, all 
apptoimces clearly indicate that the progress of their general 
wealth has been greater than the progress of their means of sup- 
porting an additional population. 

That every increase of the stock or revenue of a nation cannot 
be considered as an increase of the real funds for the main- 
China'^'^ labour will appear in a striking light in the case of 

_ Adam Smith obsen'es, that Qiina has probably long been as 
rich as the nature of her laws and institutions wiU admit; but 
intimates that, with other laws and institutions, and if foreign 
commerce were held in honour, she might still be much richer. 

rhJr,. in great honour in 

number of her labourers 
for «P manufactures 

froi V f evident that, 

from the gr^t bulk of provisions and the prodimous extent of her 

S wou rbStif r- ^ LporfsucrfquanUty 

Her ^ISsramort ef sublistence. 

Mcr immense amount of manufactures, therefore she would 
either consume at home, or exchann-p f .,.- 1 '''\emre, sne worn 

■’’1 parts of the wnrW exchange for luxuries collected from 
parts ot the uorld. At present the country appears to be 
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over-peopled con^pared with vliat it5 stork con employ, nnd no 
labour is spared in tlic production of food. An immense capital 
could not be employed in Chin.a in prcp.aring manufactures for 
foreign tr.idc, without altering this state of tUmc-.s, and taking off 
some labovirtis from agriculture, which might have a tendency 
to diminish the produce of the country-. Allowing, however, 
that this would he made up, and indeed, more than made up, by 
the beneficial eficcts of improved skill nnd economy of labour in 
the cultivation of the poorest lands, yet, (u> the quantity of .sub- 
sistence could be but little increa*-cd. the demand for manu- 
factures which would raise the jmcc of labour, would necessarily 
be followed by a proportionate rise in the pnee of provisions, and 
the labourer would l>c able to command but little more food than 
before. The country svould, however, obviou.sly he advancing 
in svcallh; the exchangeable value of the annual produce of its 
land and labour would be luimially augmented; yet the real 
fiind.s for the maintenance of labour would be nearly slationarja 
Tlic argument perhaps appears dearer when applied to China, 
because it is generally allowed that its wealth has been long 
stationary, and its soil cultivated nearly to the utmost.* 

In all thc.se eases, it is not on account of any undue preference 
given to commerce and manufactures, coini^arcd with agriculture, 
that the cficct just described takes place, but merely because the 
powers of the earth in the production of food liave narrower 
limits than the skill and tastes of mankind in giving value to raw 
materials, and consequently in the approach towards the limits 
of subsistence there is naturally more room, and consequently 
more encouragement, for the increase of the one species of wealth 
than of the other. 

It must be allowed then, that the funds for the maintenance of 
labour do not necessarily increase with the increase of wealth, and 
very rarely increase in proportion to it. 

But the condition of the lower classes of society certainly does 
not depend exclusively upon the increase of the funds for the 
maintenance of labour, or the means of supporting more 
labourers. That these means form always a very powerful 
ingredient in the condition of the labouring classes, and the main 
ingredient in the increase of population, is unquestionable. 

' How far this latter opmmn is to be depended upon it is not verj- easy 
to say. Improved skill and a savine oi labour would certainly enable the 
Chinese to cultivate some lands with advantage which they cannot cul- 
tivate now, but the more general use of horses, instead of men, might 
prevent this extended cultivation from giving ans' encouragement to an 
increase of people. 
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But, in the first place, the comforts of the lower classes of society 
do not depend solely upon food, nor even upon strict necessaries; 
and they cannot be considered as in a good state unless they 
have the comniand of some conveniences and even luxuries. 
Secondly, the tendency in population fully to keep pace ivith the 
rneans of subsistence must in general prevent the increase of 
these means from having a great and permanent effect in im- 
provmg the condition of the poor. And, thirdly, the cause which 
has the most lasting effect in improving the situation of the lower 
classes of society depends chiefly upon the conduct and prudence 
of the individuals themselves, and is, therefore, not immediately 
and necessanly connected with an increase in the means of sub- 
sistence. ' 


With a view, therefore, to the other causes which affect the 
con ition of the labouring classes, as well as the increase of the 
means of subsistence, it may be desirable to trace more parti- 
increasing wealth operates, and to 
state both the disadvantages as well as the advantages with which 
It IS accompamed. ® 

In the natural and regular progress of a country to a state of 
'Ik , population, there are two disadvantages to 
iVrioa classes of society seem necessarily to be sub- 

diminished power of supporting children 
under the existing habits of the society with respect to the 
second, the employment of a larger 
population in occupations less favourable to 

unavoi^Ki^^'*^^ power of supporting children is an absolutely 
the n -f the progress of a country towards 

oi a n % ? population. If vve allow that the power 
we must allow food has some limit, 

PODulation hecnm ^ hmit IS approached, and the increase of 

S en wiS pe^-er of supporting 

mduce TtoL J ^hen the incrkase of 

famfl'w, to maintain, on an 

addition of numbek!“Tlds state^of'tL«k-s““°'" “k'" 

lower classes o?sociehi*^'?n”?^ prudential habits among the 

. ‘H'c check to 

ase, the wagc^ of labour estimated even in corn 
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wmpciriwn of the families of labourers in 
tbixse of manufacturers in general. In the 
nc itncss. cleanliness, .and romfort; in the bUf f 
- f 3 ’°' although their rrages may be jfgs’i 

«f the husbandnurn. It must be added, that the 
tnstnicdon and e-wample, and Ae 

th.'ir these buildings, are very un*' 

Tn *'°trduct in life.”t .SAfoBfOS'* 

churr) "'o^h it appears that the register kt ’ 

sboweri”^ '^lanchcster, from Chnstm.as, t^93t^PP'^ . 
bur ‘^,^'^crc-ise of i6S marriages, 53^ vdla'tL 

more n,M^" t|ie parish of Rochdale, in the * ir d 

people 100^^’”’^’ tn proportion to „3i,d}i, 

^e ^ In ^79= the birtlis were 746, “ 

671, lnd ,f S^ 3 $ 9 - In 1704 the births 
Pt>Pu!atin„^'^ tnamages 199. The cause of this 5 “ m jj^ft 
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dearly and correctly stated that the money price of labour 
depends upon the money price of provisions, and the state of 
the demand and the supply of labour. And he shows how much 
he thinks it is occasionally affected by the latter cause, by ex- 
plaining in what manner it may vary in an opposite direction 
from the price of provisions during the pressure of a scarcity. 
The accounts brought before the House of Lords are a striking 
illustration of this part of his proposition; but they certainly 
do not prove the incorrectness of the other part of it, as it is 
quite obvious that, whatever may take place for a few years, the 
supply of manufacturing labour cannot possibly be continued 
in the market unless the natural or necessary price, that is, the 
price necessary to continue it in the market, be paid, and this 
of course is not done unless the money price be so proportioned 
to the price of provisions that labourers are enabled to bring up 
families of such a size as will supply the number of hands 
required. 

But though these accounts do not in any degree invalidate the 
usual doctrines respecting labour, or the statements of Adam 
Smith, they show very clearly the great fluctuations to which the 
condition of the manufacturing labourer is subjected. 

In looking over these accounts it will be found that in some 
cases the price of weaving has fallen a third, or nearly one-half, at 
the same time that the price of wheat has risen a third, or nearly 
one-half; and yet these proportions do not always express the 
fullamount of the fluctuations, as it sometimes happens that when 
the price is low, the state of the demand will not allow of the usual 
number of hours of working; and when the price is high, it will 
admit of extra hours. 

That from the same causes there are sometimes variations of a 
similar kind in the price of task-work in agriculture will be 
readily admitted ; but, in the first place, they do not appear to be 
nearly so considerable; and secondly, the great mass of agri- 
cultural labourers is employed by the day, and a sudden and 
general fall in the money price of agricultural day-labour is an 
event of extremely rare occurrence.^ 

It must be allowed then, that in the natural and usual progress 
of wealth, the means of marrying early and supporting a family 
are diminished, and a greater proportion of the population is 

’ Almost the only instance on record in this country is that which has 
lately taken place (iSis and r8i6), occasioned by an unparalleled fall m 
the exchangeable value of the raw produce, which has necessarily disabled 
the holders of it from employing the same quantity of labour at the same 
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engaged in employments less favourable to health and rsorals, 
and more subject to fluctuations in the juice of labour, llan the 
population employed in agriculture, 

llicsc arc no doubt considerable disadvantages, and they 
would be sufhcicni to render the progress of riches decidedly 
unfavourable to the condition of the poor, if they svcrc not 
counteracted by advantages which nearly, if not fully, counter* 
bahme them. 

.\nd, first, it is obvious that the profits of stock are that source 
of revenue from which the middle classes arc cluefly maintained; 
and the increase of capital, which is both the caasc and cflcct 
of incr«ising riches, may be said to be the efiicicat cause of tlic 
emancipation of the great body of society from a dependence on 
the Landlords. _ In a country of limited c.xtcnt, consisting of 
fertile land divided into large properties, as long as the capita! 
remains inconsiderable, the structure of society is most un- 
favourable to liberty and good government, lilts w.as exactly 
the stale of Europe in the feudal times. The landlords could in 
no other way spend their incomes th.ui by maintaining a great 
number of idle followers; and it was by the growth of capita! in 
all tlic employments to which it is directed, that the pernicious 
power of the landlords was destroyed, and their dependent 
followers were turned into merchants, manufacturers, tradesmen, 
fanners, and independent labourers, — a change of prodigious 
advanuge to the great body of society, including the Labouring 


Secondly; in the natural progress of cultivation and wealth, 
tlic production of .an additional quantity of com will require 
more Labour, while, at the s,ame time, from the accumulation and 
better distribution of capital, the continual improvements made 
in machinery', and the facilities opened to foreign commerce, 
manufactures and foreign commodities will be produced or 
purchased with less labour; and consequently a given quantity 
tnuch greater quantity of manufacture 
and foreign commodities than while the country was poor, 
tiw Labourer may earn less com than before, 

I portion which he does not con- 

than rnnn f i" ^1 purcJiase of conveniences, may more 

than counterbalance this diminution. He will not indeed have 
same power of maintaining a large family; but wath a small 

omm^and and clothed, and better able to 

ommand the decencies and comforts of life. 

tiurdly; it seems to be proved by experience, that the 
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labouring classes of society seldom acquire a decided taste 
for conveniences and comforts till they become plentiful com- 
pared with foodj which they never do till food has become in 
some degree scarce. If the labourer can obtain the full support 
of himself and family by two or three days’ labour ; and if, to 
furnish himself with conveniences and comforts, he must work 
three or four days more, he will generally think the sai^mce too 
great compared with the objects to be obtained, which are no 
strictly necessary to him, and will therefore often prefer the 
luxury of idleness to the luxury of improved lodging and clothing. 
This is said by Humboldt to be particularly tire case m some 
parts of South America, and to a certain extent prevails in 
Ireland, India, and all countries where food is plcntum com- 
pared Viith capital and manufactured commodities. On _ le 
other hand, if the main part of the labourer’s time be occiipie 
in procuring food, habits of industry are necessarily generate , 
and the remaining time, which is but inconsiderable compare 
with the commodities it will purchase, is seldom grudged. 

IS under these circumstances, particularly when combined ui 
a good government, that the labouring classes of society 
most likely to acquire a decided taste for the conveniences a 
comforts of life; and this taste may be such as even to ' 

after a certain period, a further fall in the corn price of 
But if the com price of labour continues tolerably high 'vlu e 
relative value of commodities compared with com laiJs i 
considerably, the labourer is placed in a most j 

situation. Owing to his decided taste for conveniences an 
comforts, the good com wages of labour will not ^Pies 

to early marriages; yet in individual cases, where 
ccur, there will be the means of supporting them ; 

sacrifice of the accustomed conveniences an . 

poorest of the lower classes will . sufficient 

ood, while the great mass of them will not only j^erable 
^^bsistence, but be able to command no i 

those conveniences and comforts, w f unques- 

a n^^tural or acquired ^ 

ly to improve the mind and elevate f^'^f^nL-easing wealth 

OnanattentTOB-ro,,:^,.. f tu^offpctsofmcreasn „ 



th^^^ imply a proportionate jt advantages to 

Se r t^nUalance the 

disadv of society which may fuf ^ , strictly speaking, 

disadvantages with which it is attended; and, stric 
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the good or bad condition of the poor is not connected 

with any particular stage in the progress of society to its full 
complement of wealth. A rapid incrc.asc of wealth indeed, 
whether it consists principally in additions to tlie means of 
subsistence or to the stock of conveniences and comforts wall 
always, ccctcns paribus , have a favourable effect on the poor; 
but the influence even of this cause is greatly modified and altered 
by other circumstances, and notiiing but the union of individual 
prudence with the skill and industry which produce wealth can 
permanently secure to the low cr clas'^cs of society that share of it 
which it is, on every account, so desirable that they should 
possess. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


It has been observed, that many countries at the period of their 
greatest degree of populousness have lived in the greatest plenty, 
and have been able to export corn; but at other periods, when 
their population was very low, have lived in continual poverty 
and want, and have been obliged to import com. Eg)'pt, 
Palestine, Rotne, Sicily, and Spain are cited as particular exempli- 
fications of this fact; and it has been inferred that an increase of 
population in any state, not cultivated to the utmost, will tend 
rather to augment than diminish the relative plenty of the whole 
society: and that, as Lord Kaimes observes, a country cannot 
^sily become too populous for agriculture; because agriculture 
has the signal property of producing food in proportion to the 
number of consumers.^ 

. The general facts, from which these inferences are drawn, there 
IS no reason to doubt; but the inferences by no means follow from 
me premises. It is the nature of agriculture (as it has before 
been observed), particularly when well conducted, to produce 
support for a considerable number above that which it employs; 
and consequently if these members of the society, as Sir James 
Stueart calls them, the free hands, do not increase so as to reach 
the limit of the number which can be supported by the surplus 
produce, the whole population of the country may continue 
for ages increasing with the improving rate of agriculture, and yet 
always be able to export com. But this increase, after a certain 
penod, will be very different from the natural and unrestricted 
mcrease of population; it will merely follow the slow augmen- 
tation of produce from the gradual improvement of agriculture; 
and population will still be checked by the difficulty of procuring 
subsistence. The precise measure of the population in a country 
thus circumstanced will not indeed be the quantity of food, 
because part of it is exported, but the quantity of employment. 
The state of this employment however will necessarily regulate 
the wages of labour, on which the power of the lower classes of 
people to procure food depends; and according as the emploj'- 
* Sketches o( the History of Man, b i. sketch i. p io6, 107. 8vo 1788. 
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ment of the country is increasing, wliethcr slowly or rapidly, 
these wages wall be such, as either to check or encourage early 
marriages; such as to enable a labourer to support only two or 
three, or as many as live or six children. 

In stating that in this, and all the other cases and systems 
which have been considered, the progress of population will be 
mainly regulated and limited by the real wages of labour, it is 
necessary to remark that, practically, the current wages of da}'- 
labour estimated in the necessaries of life do not always correctly 
represent the quantity of these necessaries which it is in tlie 
power of the lower classes to consume ; and that sometimes the 
error is in excess and sometimes in defect. 

In a state of things when the prices of com and of all sorts of 
commodities are rising, the money wages of labour do not always 
rise in proportion; but this apparent disadvantage to the 
labouring classes is sometimes more than counterbalanced by the 
plenty of emplojanent, the quantity of task-work that can be 
obtained, and the opportunity given to women and children to 
add considerably to the earnings of the family. In this case, 
the power of the labouring classes to command the necessaries 
of life is much greater than is implied by the current rate of their 
wages, and will of course have a proportionably greater effect 
on the population. 

On the other hand, when prices are generally falling, it often 
happens that the current rate of wages does not fall in proportion; 
but this apparent advantage is in the same manner often more 
than counterbalanced by the scarcity of work, and the impossi- 
bility of finding employment for all the members of a labourer’s 
family who are able and willing to be industrious. In tliis case, 
the powers of the labouring classes to command the necessaries 
of life will evidently be less than is implied by the current rate 
of their -wages. 

In the same manner parish allowances distributed to families, 
the habitual practice of task-work, and the frequent emplo}’ment 
of women and children, will affect population lilce a rise in the 
real wages of labour. And, on the other hand, the paying of 
every sort of labour by the day, the absence of emplojoncnt for 
women and children, and the practice among labourers of not 
working more than three or four days in the week, either from 
inveterate indolence, or any other cause, tvill affect population 
like a low price of labour. 

In ail these cases the real earnings of the labouring classes 
throughout the year, estimated in food, are difierent from the 
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apparent wages; but it will evidently be the average earnings 
of the families of the labouring classes throughout the year 
on which the encouragement to marriage, and the power of 
supporting children, will depend, and not merely the wages of 
day-labour estimated in food. 

An attention to this very essential point will explain the 
reason why, in many instances, the progress of population does 
not appear to be regulated by what are usually called the real 
wages of labour; and why ^is progress may occasionally be 
greater, when the price of a day’s labour will purchase rather 
less than the medium quantity of corn, than when it will purchase 
rather more. 

In our owm country, for instance, about the middle of tl\e last 
century, the price of corn was very low; and, for twenty years 
together, from i735 toi755a day’s labour would, on an average, 
purchase a peck of wheat. During this period, population 
increased at a moderate rate; but not by any means with the 
same rapidity as from 1790 to 1811, when the average wages 
of day-labour would not in general purchase so much ns a peck 
of wheat. In the latter case, however, there was a more rapid 
accumulation of capital, and a greater demand for labour; and 
though the continued rise of provisions still kept them rather 
ahead of wages, yet the fuller employment for everybody that 
would work, the greater quantity of task-work done, the higher 
relative value of com compared with manufactures, the increased 
use of potatoes, and the greater sums distributed in parish 
allowances, unquestionably gave to the lower clnsses of society 
the power of commanding a greater quantity of food, and will 
account for the more rapid increase of population in the latter 
period, in perfect consistency with the general principle. 

On similar grounds, if, in some warm climates and rich soils, 
where com is cheap, the quantity of food earned by a day’s 
labour be such as to promise a more rapid progress in population 
than is really known to take place, the fact will be fully accounted 
for, if it be found that inveterate habits of indolence fostered by 
a vicious government, and a slack demand for labour, prevent 
anything Tike constant employment.^ It would of course re- 
quire high com wages of day-labour even to keep up the supply 
of a stationary population, where the days of working would 
only amount to half of the year. 

^ This observation is excraplifiea in the slmv progress of population in 
some parts of the Spanish dominions in America, compared vfith its 
progress in the United States. 
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In the case also of the prevalence of prudential habite, and 
a decided taste for the conveniences and comforts of life, as, 
according to the supposition, these habits and tastes do not 
operate as an encouragement to early marriages, and arc not in 
fact spent almost entirely in the purchase of com, it is quite 
consistent with the general pnnciples laid down, that llic popu- 
lation should not proceed at the same rate as is usual, eezUris 
paribus, in other countries, where the com wages of labour are 
equally high. 

The quantity of emplojanent in any country will not of course 
vary from year to year, in the same manner as the quantity 
of produce must necessarily do, from the variation of the seasons; 
and consequently tire check from want of employment will be 
much more steady in its operation, and much more favourable to 
the lower classes of people, than tire check from the immediate 
want of food. Tire first will be the preventive dreck ; the second 
the positive check. When the demand for labour is cither 
stationary, or increasing very slowly, people not seeing any 
employment open by which they can support a family, or the 
wages of common labour being inadequate to this purpose, will 
of course be deterred from manydng. But if a demand for 
labour continue increasing with some rapidity, although the 
supply of food be uncertain, on account of variable seasons and 
a dependence on other countries, the population will evidently 
go on, till it is positively checked by famine or the diseases 
arising from severe want. 

Scarcity and extreme poverty, therefore, may or may not 
accompany an increasing population,according to circumstances: 
but they must necessarily accompany a permanently declining 
population; because there never has been, nor probably ever 
will be, any other cause than want of food, which makes the 
population of a country permanently decline. In the numerous 
instances of depopulation which occur in history, the causes 
may always be traced to the want of industry or the ill direction 
of that indust^, arising from violence, bad government, ignor- 
ance, etc., which first occasion a want of food, and of course 
depopulation follows. When Rome adopted the custom of 
importing all her corn, and laying all Italy into pasture, she 
soon declined in population. The causes of the depopulation 
of Egypt and Turkey have already been adverted to; and in the 
case of Spain, it was certainly not the numerical loss of people 

c^ioned by the expulsion of the Moors, but the indust^ and 
capital thus expelled, which permanently injured her population. 
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^Vhen a country has been depopulated by violent causes^ if a bad 
government with its usual concomitant insecurity of property 
ensue, (which has generally been the case in all those countries 
which are now less peopled than formerly,) neither the food nor 
the population can recover itself; and the inhabitants will 
probably live in severe want. But w'hen an accidental depopu- 
lation takes place in a country which was before populous and 
industrious, and in the habit of exporting com, if the remaining 
inhabitants be left at liberty to exert, and do exert, their industry 
in the same direction as before, it is a strange idea to entertain, 
that they would then be unable to supply themselves with corn 
in the same plenty; particularly as the diminished numbers 
would of course cultivate principally the more fertile parts of 
their territorj', and not be obliged, as in their more populous state, 
to apply to ungrateful soils. Countries in this situation would 
evidently have the same chance of recovering their former 
number, as they had originally of reaching this number; and 
indeed if absolute populousness were necessary to relative 
plenty, as some agriculturists have supposed,^ it would be 
impossible for new colonics to increase with the same rapidity as 
old states. 

The prejudices on the subject of population bear a very 
striking resemblance to the old prejudices about specie; and we 
know how slowly and with what difhculty these last have 

‘ Among others, I allude more particularly to Jlr. Anderson, who, in a 
Calm Jnvestigatton into the CtrciimsIaMces wheh have led to the present 
Scarcity oj Grain in Britain {published in iSoi), has laboiycd with extra- 
ordinary earnestness, and I believe with the best intentions, to impress 
this curious truth on the minds of his countrymen. The particular position 
which he attempts to prove is, that an increase of population in any state, 
whose fields have not been made to attain their highest possible degree of pro- 
ductiveness [a thing that probably has never yet been seen on this globe), will 
necessarily have its means of subsistence rather augmented than diminished 
by that augmentation of its population ; and the reverse. The proposition 
is, to be sure, expressed rather obscurely; but from the context his mean- 
ing evidently is, that every increase of population tends to increase relative 
plenty, and vice versd. He concludes his proofs by observing that, if the 
facts which he has thus brought forward and connected do not serve to 
remove the feats of those who doubt the possibility of this Country pro- 
ducing abundance to sustain its increasing population (were it to augment 
in a ratio greatly more progressive than it has yet done) he should doubt 
whether they could be convinced of it were one even to rise from the dead 
to tell them so. I agree with Mr. A. entirely respecting the importance 
of directing a greater part of the national industry to agriculture; but 
from the circumstance of its being possible for a country, with a certain 
direction oi its industry, always to grow com sufScient for its own supplies 
although it may be very populous, he has been led into the strange error of 
supposing that an agricultural coimtry could support an unchecked 
population. 

K<»3 
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yielded to juster conceptions. Politicians, observing that states 
which tvere powerful and prosperous were almost invariably 
populous, have mistaken an effect for a cause, and have con- 
cluded, that their population was the cause of their prosperity, 
instead of their prosperity being the cause of their population; 
as tlic old political economists concluded that the abundance of 
specie was the cause of national wealth, instead of being the 
effect of it. The annual produce of the land and labour, in 
both these instances, became in consequence a secondary con- 
sideration; and its increase, it was conceived, would naturally 
follow the increase of specie in the one case, or of population in 
the other. The folly of endeavouring by forcible means to 
increase the quantity of specie in any country, and the 
absolute impossibility of accumulating it beyond a certain level 
by any human laws that can be devised, are now fully established 
and have been completely exemplified in the instances of Spain 
and Portugal. But the illusion still remains respecting popu- 
lation; and under this impression almost every political treatise 
has abounded in proposals to encourage population, with little 
or no comparative reference to the means of its support. Yet 
surely the folly of endeavouring to increase the quantity of 
specie in any country, without an increase of the commodities 
which it is to circulate, is not greater than that of endeavouring 
to increase the number of people, without an increase of the food 
which is to maintain them; and it will be found that the level, 
above which no human laws can raise the population of a 
country, is a limit more fixed and impassable than the limit to 
the accumulation of specie. However improbable in fact, it is 
possible to conceive that means might be invented of retaining 
a quantity of specie in a state, greatly beyond what was demanded 
by the produce of its land and labour, and the relative state of 
other countries. But when by great encouragements population 
has been raised to such a height, that this produce is meted out 
to each individual in the smallest portions that can support life, 
no stretch of ingenuity can even conceive the possibility of going 
farther. 

It has appeared, I think, clearly, in the review of different 
societies given in the former part of this work, that those coun- 
tries, the inhabitants of which were sunk in the most barbarous 
ignorance, or oppressed by the most cruel tyranny, however low 
they might be in actual population, were very populous in pro- 
portion to their means of subsistence; and upon the slightest 
failure of the seasons generally suffered the severities of want. 
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Ignorance and despotism seem to have no tendency to destroy 
the passion which prompts to increase; but they eSectually 
destroy the checks to it from reason and foresight. The im- 
provident barbarian who thinks only of his present wants, or the 
miserable peasant who, from his political situation, feels little 
security of reaping what he has sown, will seldom be deterred 
from gratifying his passions by the prospect of inconveniences, 
which cannot be expected to press on him under three or four 
years. But though this want of foresight, which is fostered by 
ignorance and despotism, tends thus rather to encourt^e the 
procreation of children, it is absolutely fatal to the industry 
which is to support them. Industry cannot exist without 
foresight and security. The indolence of the savage is well 
known; and the poor Egyptian or Abyssinian farmer svithout 
capital, who rents land which is let out yearly to the highest 
bidder, and who is constantly subject to the demands of his 
tyrannical masters, to the casual plunder of an enemy, and not 
unfrequently to the violation of his miserable contract, can have 
no heart to be industrious, and, if he had, could not exercise that 
industry with success. Even poverty itself, which appears to be 
the great spur to industry, when it has once passed certain 
limits, almost ceases to operate. The indigence which is hope- 
less destroys all vigorous exertion, and confines the efforts to 
what is sufficient for bare existence. It is the hope of bettering 
our condition, and the fear of want, rather than want itself, that 
is the best stimulus to industry; and its most constant and best 
directed efiorts will almost invariably be found among a class 
of people above the class of the WTetchedly poor. 

The effect of ignorance and oppression will therefore always be 
to destroy the springs of industry, and consequently to diminish 
the annual produce of the land and labour in any country; and 
this diminution will inevitably be followed by a decrease of the 
population, in spite of tlie birth of anj' number of children 
whatev'cr annually. The desire of immediate gratification, and 
the removal of the restraints to it from prudence, may perhaps, 
in such countries, prompt universally to early marriages; but 
when these habits have once reduced the people to the lowest 
possible state of poverty, they can evidently have no further 
effect upon the population. Their only effect must be on the 
degree of mortality; and there is no doubt, that, if w’e could 
obtain accurate bills of mortality in tliose southern countries, • 
where very few women remain unmarried, and all marry young, 
the proportion of the annual deaths would be i in 17, i8, or 20, 
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instead of i in 34, 36, or 40, as in European states where the 
preventive checks operate. 

That an increase of population, when it follows in its natural 
order, is both a great positive good m itself, and absolutely 
necessary to a further increase in the annual produce of the land 
and labour of any country, I should be the last to deny. The 
only question is, what is the order of its progress ? In this point 
Sir James Steuart, who has in general explained this subject so 
well, appears to me to have fallen into an error. He determines, 
that multiplication is the efficient cause of agriculture, and not 
agriculture of multiplication.^ But though it may be allowed, 
that the increase of people, beyond what could easily subsist on 
the natural fruits of the earth, first prompted man to till the 
ground 5 and that the view of maintaining a family, or of obtain- 
ing some valuable consideration in e.xchange for the products of 
agriculture, still operates as the pnncipal stimulus to cultivation; 
yet it is clear that these products, in their actual state, must be 
be3'ond the lowest wants of the existing population, before any 
permanent increase can possibly be supported. We know, that 
a multiplication of births has in numberless instances taken place 
which has produced no eSect upon agriculture, and has merely 
been followed by an increase of diseases; but perhaps there 
is no instance w'here a permanent increase of agriculture has not 
effected a permanent increase of population somewhere or other. 
Consequently, agriculture may with more propriety be termed 
the efficient cause of population, than population of agriculture; ® 
though they certainly re-act upon each other, and are mutually 
necessary to each other’s support. This indeed seems to be the 
hinge on which the subject turns; and all the prejudices respect- 
ing population have, perhaps, arisen from a mistake about the 
order of precedence. 

The author of VAmi des Eomntes, in a chapter on the effects 
of a decay of agriculture upon population, acknowledges that he 
had fallen into a fundamental error in considering population as 
the source of revenue; and that he was afterwards fully con- 
vinced that revenue w.as the source of population.® From a want 
of attention to this most important distinction, statesmen, in 

' Polil, Ecoa Vol. i. b 5 c. xwu p. 114. 

’ Sir James Steuart explains bunself afterwards by saying, that he 
means principally the multiplication ol those persons who have some 
valuable consideration to give for the products of agriculture: but this is 
- evidently not mere increase of population, and such an explanation seems 
’ ' adroit the inconcctness of the gcnetal proposition, 

’ Tom MU. p. 84, ismo 9 vob. 1762. 
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pursuit of the desirable object of population, have been led to 
encourage early marriages, to reward the fathers of families, and 
to disgrace celibacy; but this, as the same author justly obser\’es, 
is to dress and water a piece of land without sowing it, and yet 
to expect a crop. 

What is here said of the order of precedence with respect to 
agriculture and population, does not invalidate what was said in 
an earlier part of this work on the tendency to an oscillation or 
alternation in the increase of population and food in the natural 
course of their progress. In this progress nothing is more usual 
than for the population to increase at certain periods faster than 
food; indeed it is a part of the general principle that it should do 
so; and when the money wages of labour are prevented from 
falling by the employment of the increasing population in manu- 
factures, the rise m the price of com which the increased com- 
petition for it occasions is practically the most natural and 
frequent stimulus to agriculture. But then it must be recol- 
lected that the greater relative increase of population absolutely 
implies a previous increase of food at some time or other greater 
than the lowest wants of the people. Without this, the popu- 
lation could not possibly have gone forward.' 

Universally, when the population of a country is for a longer 
or shorter time stationary, owing to the low com wages of labour, 
a case which is not unfrequent, it is obvious that nothing but a 
previous increase of food, or at least an increase of the portion 
awarded to the labourer, can enable the population again to 
proceed forwards. 

And, in the same manner, with a view to any essential improve- 
ment in the condition of the labourer, which is to give him a 
greater command over the means of comfortable subsistence, it is 
absolutely necessary that, setting out from the lowest point, the 
increase of food must precede and be greater than the increase of 
population. 

Strictly speaking then, as man cannot live without food, there 
can be no doubt that in the order of precedence food must take 
the lead; although when, from the state of cultivation and other 
causes, the average quantity of food awarded to the labourer is 
considerably more than sufficient to maintain a stationary popu- 

* According to the principle of population, the human race has a 
tendency to increase faster than food. It has therefore a constant tendency 
to people a country fully up to the limits of subsistence, hut by the laws 
of nature it can never go beyond them, meaning, of course, by these limits 
the lowest quantity of food which wiU maintain a stationary population. 
Population, therefore, can never, strictly speahmg, precede food 
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lation, it is quite natural that the diminution of this quantity, 
from the tendency of population to increase, should be one of the 
most powerful and constant stimulants to agriculture. 

It IS worthy also of remark that on this account a stimulus to 
the increase of agriculture is much more easy when, from the pre- 
valence of prudential restraint, or any other cause, the labourer 
IS well paid; as in this case a rise in the price of com, occasioned 
either by the mcrease of population or a foreign demand will in- 
crease for a time the profits of the farmer, and often enable him 
to make permanent improvements; whereas, when the labourer 
is paid so scantily that his wages will not allow even of any tem- 
porary diminution without diminution of population, the in- 
crease of cultivation and population must from the first be 
accompanied with a fall of profits. The prevalence of the pre- 
ventive check to population and the good average wages of the 
labourer vill rather promote than prevent that occasional in- 
crease and decrease of them, which as a stimulus seems to be 
favourable to the increase both of food and population. 

_ Among the other prejudices which have prevailed on the sub- 
ject of population, it has been generally thought that, while there 
IS either waste among the rich, or land remaining uncultivated in 
any country, the complaints for want of food cannot be justly 
founded; or at least that the pressure of distress upon the poor 
IS to be attributed to the ill conduct of the higher classes of 
society and the bad management of the land. The real effect 
Imwever of these two circumstances is merely to narrow the 
limit of the actual population; but they have little or no 
innimnce on what may be called the average pressure of distress 
on the poorer mernbers of society. If our ancestors had been so 
frugal and industrious, and had transmitted such habits to their 
posterity, that nothing superfluous was now consumed by the 
higher closes, no horses were used for pleasure, and no land was 
^ a stnkmg difference would appear in the state 

population; but probably none whatever in the 
state of the lower classes of people, with respect to the price of 
^ Supporting a family. The^ waste 

Ttarl have indeed 

the consumption of grain in distilleries, 

tae fond «ie Supposition, that 

the food consumed in this manner may be withdrawn on the 

occasion of a scarcity, and be applied to the relief of the poor, 
only opened at the time that they are most wanted; and must 
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therefore tend rather to benefit than to injure the lower classes of 
society. 

With regard to uncultivated land, it is evident that its effect 
upon the poor is neitlier to injure nor to benefit them. The 
sudden cultivation of it will indeed tend to improve their condi- 
tion for a time, and the neglect of lands before cultivated will cer- 
tainly make their situation worse for a certain period ; but when no 
changes of this kind are going forward, the effect of uncultivated 
land on the lower classes operates merely like the possession of a 
smaller territory. It may indeed be a point of some importance 
to the poor, whether a country be in the habit of exporting or 
importing corn ; but this point is not necessarily connected with 
the complete or incomplete cultivation of the whole territory, but 
depends upon the proportion of the surplus produce to those who 
arc supported by it; and in fact this proportion is generally the 
greatest in countries which have not yet completed the cultiva- 
tion of all their territory. If every inch of land in this country 
were well cultivated, there would be no reason to expect, merely 
from this circumstance, that we should be able to export com. 
Our po\\er in this respect would depend entirely on the propor- 
tion of the surplus produce to the commercial population: and 
this of course would in its turn depend on the direction of capital 
to agriculture or commerce. 

It is not probable that any country with a large territory should 
ever be completely cultivated : and I am inclined to think that 
we often draw very inconsiderate conclusions against the 
industry and government of states from the appearance of un- 
cultivated lands in them. It seems to be the clear and express 
duty of every government to remove all obstacles and give every 
facility to the inclosure and cultivation of land ; but when tiffs 
has been done, the rest must be left to the operation of individual 
interest; and upon this principle it cannot be expected that any 
new land should be brought into cultivation, the manure and 
the labour necessary for which might be employed to greater 
advantage on the improvement of land already in cultivation; 
and this is a case which will very frequently occur. In countries 
possessed of a large territory, there will always be a great 
quantity of land of a middling quality, which requires constant 
dressing to prevent it from growing worse, but which tvould 
admit of very great improvement if a greater quantity of manure 
and labour could be employed upon it. The great obstacle to 
the melioration of land is the difficulty, the expense, and some- 
times the impossibility, of procuring a sufficient quantity of 
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drc«in". A? tbh in^tnimi nl of improvement, therefore, is m 
practice limited, n hntever tJ imy be in ibrory, the tpJU tioti vi” 
nlv.avb be, how it nivt) Ir mou prt>fitnbly employed? And in 
any instance, where a certain ejuantity of tlr^'sins and bboiir 
employed 10 bring new land into cnUivation, v ould have 
yielded ,a permanently preaicr produce, if employed iijym tdd 
land, l»th the individual and the nation arc lotcrs. Upon thir 
principle, it is not uncoinmon for farmers in some jituntions 
never to dress their ponrest land, but to get from it jntrely a 
scanty crop every three or four years, and to employ the svholc 
of their mamire, vduch they practically fed is limited, on those 
parts of their farms v.hcrc it will produce a greater pri'portional 
ciTecl. 

Tlic ease tvill be diflcrent, of course, in n small territory with a 
great ptipiilaiion, supported nn funds not dens cd from their own 
soil. In this ease there will be a little or no choice of land, and 
a comparative superabundance of manure; and tinder such 
circumstances the poorest soils may be brought under cultiva- 
tion. Hut for tlib purpose, it is not mere population that is 
wanted, but a population which can obt.ain the produce of othw 
counlncs, while it is gradually improving its own; othcrvvisc it 
would be immediately reduced m proportion to the limited 
produce of this small and barren tcmtoiy’; and the melioration 
of the land might perhaps never take place; or, if it did, it would 
lake place very slowly indeed, and the population would always 
be exactly measured by this tardy rate, and could not possibly 
increase beyond it. 

This subject is illustrated in the cultivation of the Campine 
in Brabant, wliich, according to the Abbe Mann,’ consisted 
originally of tlic most barren and arid sand. Many nltempis 
sverc made by private individuab to bring it under cultivation, 
but W'lthout success; which proves, that, .os a farming project, 
and considered ns n sole dependence, the cultivation of it would 
not answer. Some religious houses, how-cver, at last settled 
there; and being supported by other funds, and improving the 
land merely as a secondary object, they by degrees, in the course 
of some centuries, brought nearly the whole under cultivation, 
letting it out to farmers as soon as it w.is sufficiently improved. 

There b no spot, however barren, which might not be made 
rich this way, or by the concentrated population of a manu- 
facturing town; but this b no proof whatever that, with respect 

» Memoir oa the AErirnlture ol the Netherlands, pubhshed in vol i. of 
Cotnmunications'laUhc Board of Agricnlturc, p aej. 
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to population and food, population has the precedence; because 
this concentrated population could not possibly exist without 
the preceding existence of an adequate quantity of food in the 
surplus produce of some other district. 

In a country like Brabant or Holland, where territory is the 
principal want, and not manure, such a district as the Campine is 
described to be may perhaps be cultivated with advantage. But 
in countries possessed of a large territory, and with a consider- 
able quantity of land of a middling quality, the attempt to 
cultivate such a spot would be a palpable misdirection and waste 
both of individual and national resources. 

The French have already found their error in bringing under 
cultivation too great a quantity of poor land. They are now 
sensible, that they have employed in this way a portion of labour 
and dressing, which would have produced a permanently better 
effect, if it had been applied to the further improvement of better 
land. Even in China, which is so fully cultivated and so fully 
peopled, barren heaths have been noticed in some districts, w'hich 
proves that, distressed as the people appear to be for subsistence, 
it does not answer to them to employ any of their manure on 
such spots. These remarks will be still further confirmed, if we 
recollect that, in the cultivation of a large surface of bad land, 
there must necessarily be a great waste of seed com. 

We should not therefore be too ready to make inferences 
against the internal economy of a country from the appearance 
of uncultivated heaths, without other evidence. But the fact is, 
that, as no country has ever reached, or probably ever will 
reach, its highest possible acme of produce, it appears alwa3's as 
if the want of industry, or the ill direction of that industry, was 
the actual limit to a further increase of produce and population, 
and not the absolute refusal of nature to yield any more: but a 
man who is locked up in a room may be fairly said to be confined 
by the walls of it, though he may never touch them; and with 
regard to the principle of population, it is never the question 
whether a country will produce any more but whether it may be 
made to produce a sufficiency to keep pace with a nearly un- 
checked increase of people. In China, the question is not, 
whether a certain additional quantity of rice might be raised 
by improved culture; but -whether such an addition could be 
expected during the next twenty-five years, as would be sufficient . 
to support an additional three hundred millions of people. 
And in this countrj', it is not the question whether, by cultivating 
all our commons, -^ve could raise considerably more com than at 
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prercni; but i\Jia}!rr we cmild rahe nifilntnl for n populAtion 
of twenty miiiions in the nr\l tv.tnty-five yenrt, nnif forty 
nnllmns in Uic nc\t fifty tt.irs ’ 

The allov. inr; of tfie prodtiee of the tnrtfi to he nVoUitciy vin- 
Jimited, <;ctrrel % reniov the w of a imr from the argurntrit, 
which tiepends cntirdy upon the ififtcrtnlfy increa«inc: r.itior of 
population and food: and all that the raoit enliphtentd povem- 
niuiis and the moit ptr^ctcnnp and bti^t ptiidcd efforts of 
industiy c.in do in to mal.c the nccc‘^->'iry checks to population 
operate more equably, and in a dire* tion to produce l)ie least 
ceil; but to renionc thern is a task ah ,»Kitcly hopeless. 

' It trai b* II n kI 1 thnt the cC'-ds J rtr r'-brrrd to .k rdulune frc»a 
1 rcallv nerravd resource* could net UKc place in a ccnmtry 'ibcjr tJ ere 
■were tonus and ni.anuf.nctorics, and that Ihtv arc ned ton* sfent with 
what w.as said m a (omicr put ol tl.is svotS, narr«ls', that the ultimate 
cI'ccVl toi>opuHlinn itho tvuit ol food) isneser the imn ' dlste clicdi, except 
fa c.ues ol .actual (.-utiine 

1 f the expressions arc unipuardcdlv strone, the*’ « ill ccrla'’ilv .allo'T o! con- 
siderable nuticatH'-i, V. ithont any sensible dinimutio-i in the practical iotet 
and .application ol tbe ftrpitaenl Dut I am inchnwl to thmh thal, thouc.t 
they are untiinstionably sironj;, the v .are not s res lar Irom the truth. Tte 
fTcit cause vhich fills tonus .and manulactones is an insulhci-ncv of cm- 
ptosirrnt and con'~<iccnlly the means of support in th» counlrv; and 
if each tibonrer, in the pansH nhcrc he s as born, co-ild command food, 
clothmy, and lodRinq for I'm children the populitmn of il,'- towns vouW 
s-aon bear but a 'inall proportion to the population of the country. And 
if to this considcr.ation we add that, fa the ca-e supposed, the proportion 
of births and raamages m tossns s.otild be preatls increased, and all the 
inorlahty ansini* from poverty almost entirely removaid, I should by no 
means be surprised (after a short inters .al for the ciianpe of habits) at an 
increase of population, even in Cbma, equal to that which is referred to 
in the text. 

With ropud to this country, .ns it is positively known thal the rate of 
increase has changed from that which would double tli" population m 
tco jears, or more, to that which would double it m 55 scars under a preat 
increase ol towns and manulacturcs, 1 leel very little doubt that, if the re- 
sources of the country were so aurpnented and distributed ns that every 
man could marry at 18 or co, with the certainly of beiiip able to support 
tbe largest family, the population of the British Isles would go cm increas- 
ing at a rate which would double th* population In aj years. It appears, 
from our registers, that England ts .a healthier country than America. At 
the tune that Ainccaca was increasing with extraordmars’ rapidity, in so-nt 
ol the tonus the deaths exceeded the births In the English towns, with 
their present improvements, 1 do not think this would ever be the ease, 
if all the lov cr classes could marry as soon as they pleas-d and there was 
httle or no premature mortality from the cons-quenccs ol poverty. 

But whether the habits and customs ol an old state could be so changed 
by an abundance of food, as to make tt increase nearly like a new colony, is 
n <iueition oi mere curiosity, Tbe sirgument onlv roquirc*i that a change 
from scanty to abundant means of supporting n family should occ.asion, in 
old states a marked increase of population; and this, it is concciv cd. cannot 
possibly be denied. * 
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OF OUR FUTURE PROSPECTS RESPECTING THE REMOVAL OR 
MITIGATION OF THE EVILS ARISING FROM THE PRINCIPLE 
OF POPULATION 


CHAPTER I 

OF MORAL RESTRAINT, AND OUR OBLIGATION TO PRACTISE THIS 

VIRTUE 

As it appears that, in the actual state of cvcr>' society which has 
come witliin our review, the natural progress of population has 
been constantly and powerfully checked; and as it seems evident 
that no improved form of government, no plans of emigration, 
no benevolent institutions, and no degree or direction of national 
industry, can prevent the continued action of a great check to 
population in some form or other; it follows that we must submit 
to it as an inevitable law of nature; and the only inquiry that 
remains is, how it may take place with the least possible pre- 
judice to the virtue and happiness of human society. 

All the immediate checks to population, which have been 
observed to prevail in the same and different countries, seem to 
be resolvable into moral restraint, vice and misery; and if our 
choice be confined to these three, we cannot long hesitate in oui 
decision respecting which it would be most eligible to encourage. 

In the first edition of this essay I observed, that as from the 
laws of nature it appeared, that some check to population must 
exist, it was better that this check should arise from a foresight 
of the difficulties attending a family and the fear of dependent 
poverty, than from the actual presence of want and sickness. 
This idea will admit of being pursued farther; and I am inclined 
to think that, from the prevailing opinions respecting population, 
which undoubtedly originated in barbarous ages, and have been 
continued and circulated by that part of every community which 
may be supposed to be interested in their support, we have been 
prevented from attending to the clear dictates of reason and 
nature on tliis subject. 

Natural and moral evil seem to be the instruments employed 
by the Deity in admonishing us to avoid any mode of conduct 
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^^b1rll not ‘uiud tooiir }veinr,:*’td vtiH crinr'*qi'r'tlv srjtifroar 
lnpp'nc<;s li we .>rc intrm]>-r,vt<- in t-.tina and dr.nbn,% fi'tr 
hndtii !i di'^ouicrcd ; if vr liic rti f'i aiuir, ''iC 

ffliioni ' ui to cornnnt n'l'* of vvhicfi v,(“ ftfifrtt.s'ti'! repent; if 
V e rnidtip!'. too f.wt, ".c die ti.rir I'dy of r >^crly and ronU-nv.-'^ 
di';! I'.c- n e h% ’I of n tt^rc in n't tf'c- c c.v.<;is are -^intl tr an! 
iimfortii 'liitt indu-.tc to us ti a «c hf. c follnv-td the<e 
iminit'cs too far, so .« to irerdi ufsm 'on’e oiier law, tslrch 
cqu.d!) dcin inds attention ^^tc unen>>n<' , i c feel fnni 
Ttji'ction, the irquri- > that wc ind'ct on oiirstUcs or others in 
atiaer, and the inctm’.emtn «t siifitr on the appro 'eh of 
poverty, arc .ill ndmonitioiis to us to rrttulUe ihe'c impulses 
liettcr, and if vie heed not this admonition, \sc ju'tly incur the 
pen dts of our disobedience, and our suiTenn^', opeu.tc as a 
ssernirig to others. 

From the inattention of m mi.ind h'thcrin to the consequences 
of incrcising too host, it must be 5irc'Uin*-ti, th.st tht'c cons?* 
quentes .irc not so imrredntciy and posscrfuliy connected svith 
the condurt v.lnch lends to them, as in the other instances; but 
the del.nscd Knowledge of pirin.uUr effects docs not alter their 
nature, or our obligation to regulate our conduct .accordingly, .as 
soon as we arc sati'fitd of what tins coadt'ct ought to be._ In 
many other instances it has not been till after long and pajnful 
cspenencc, th.at the conduct most fasour.dile to tlie happiness 
of man has been forced upon his attention. Tne kind of food, 
and the mode of preparing it, best suited to the purposes of 
nutrition and the gratification of the palate, the trc-ilnacnt and 
remedies of different disorders; the Ind effects on the human 
frame of low and marshy situations; the invention of the mo't 
convenient and comfortable clothing; the construction of good 
houses; end all the advantages and extended enjoyments, 
which distinguish civilised hfc, were not pointed out to the 
attention of man at once; but were the slow and late result of 
experience, and of the adtnoniUons received by repeated 
failures. 

Diseases have been generally considered as the inevitable 
inflictions of Providence; but, perhaps, a great part of them may 
more justly be considered ns indications that we have offended 
against some of the laws of nature. The plague at Constanti- 
nople, and in other towns of the East, is a constant admonition 
of this kind to the inhabitants. TTie human constitution cannot 
support such a state of filth and torpor; and as dirt, squalid 
poverty, and indolence are, in the highest degree, unfavourable 
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to happiness and vnrtue, it seems a benevolent dispensationj that 
such a state should, by the laws of nature, produce disease and 
death, as a beacon to others to avoid splitting on the same rock. 

The prevalence of the plague in London till the year 1666 
operated in a proper manner on the conduct of our ancestors; 
and the removal of nuisances, the construction of drains, the 
widening of the streets, and the giving more room and air to the 
houses, had the effect of eradicating completely this dreadful 
disorder, and of adding greatly to the health and happiness of 
the inhabitants. 

In the historj' of every epidemic it has almost invariably been 
observed that the lower classes of people, whose food was poor 
and insufficient, and who lived crowded together in small and 
dirty houses, were the principal victims. In what other manner 
can Nature point out to us that, if we increase too fast for the 
means of subsistence, so as to render it necessary for a consider- 
able part of society to live in this miserable manner, we have 
offended against one of her laws? This law she has declared 
exactly in the same manner as she declares that intemperance in 
eating and drinking will be followed by ill health; and that, 
however grateful it may be to us at the moment to indulge this 
propensity to excess, such indulgence mil ultimately produce un- 
happiness. It is as much a law of nature that repletion is bad 
for the human frame, as that eating and drinking, unattended 
with this consequence, are good for it. 

An implicit obedience to the impulses of our natural passions 
would lead us into the wildest and most fatal extravagances; 
and yet we have the strongest reasons for believing that all these 
passions are so necessary to our being, that they could not be 
generally weakened or diminished, rvithout injuring our happi- 
ness. The most potverful and universal of all our desires is the 
desire of food, and of those things, such as clothing, houses, etc., 
which are immediately necessary to relieve us from the pains of 
hunger and cold. It is acknowledged by all, that these desires 
put in motion the greatest part of that activity, from which the 
multiplied improvements and advantages of civilised life are 
derived; and that the pursuit of these objects, and the gratifica- 
tion of these desires, form the principal happiness of the larger 
half of mankind, civilised or uncivilised, and are indispensably 
necessary to tlie more refined enjoyments of the other half. We 
are all conscious of the inestimable benefits that we derive from 
these desires, -when directed in a certain manner; but we are 
equally conscious of the evils resulting from them, when not 
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directed in this manner ; so much so, that society has taken upon 
itself to punish most severely what it considers as an irregulai 
gratification of them. And yet the desires in both csscs are 
equally natural, and, abstractedly considered, equally virtuous. 
The act of the hungry man who satisfies his appetite hy taking a 
loaf from the shelf of another, is in no respect to be distinguished 
from the act of him who docs the same thing with a loaf of his 
own, but by its consequences. From the consideration of these 
consequences, we feel the most perfect conviction, that, if people 
were not prevented from gratifying their natural desires with the 
loaves in the possession of others, the number of loaves would 
universally diminish. This c.xperiencc is the foilnd.ation of the 
laws relating to property, and of the distinctions of virtue and 
vice, in the gratification of desires otherwise perfectly the 
same. 

If the plc.asurc arising from the gratification of these propen- 
sities were universally diminished in vi\ idness, violations of 
property would become less frequent; but this advantage would 
be greatly overbalanced by the narrowing of the sources of enjoy- 
ment. The diminution in the quantity of all those productions, 
which contribute to human gratification, would be much greater 
in proportion than the diminution of thefts; and the loss of 
general happiness on the one side would be beyond comparison 
greater than the gain of happiness on the other. When we con- 
template the constant and severe toils of the greatest part of 
mankind, it is impossible not to be forcibly impressed wdth the 
reflection, that the sources of human happiness would be most 
cruelly diminished, if the prospect of a good meal, a warm house, 
and a comfortable fireside in the evening, were not incitements 
sufficiently vivid to give interest and cliecrfulness to the labours 
and privations of the day. 

After the desire of food, the most powerful and general of our 
desires is the passion between the sexes, taken in an enlarged 
sense. Of the happiness spread over human life by this passion 
very few are unconscious. Virtuous love, exalted by friendship, 
seems to be that sort of mixture of sensual and intellectual enjoy- 
ment, particularly suited to the nature of man, and most power- 
fully calculated to awaken the sympathies of the soul, and 
produce the most exquisite gratifications. Perhaps there is 
scarcely a man, who has once experienced the genume delight of 
virtuous love, however great his intellectual pleasures may have 
been, who does not look back to that period as the sunny spot in 
his whole life, where his imagination loves most to bask, which he 
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recollects and contemplates with the fondest regret, and which 
he would wish to live over lagain. 

. been said by Mr. Godwin, in order to show the evident 

mierionty of the pleasures of sense, “ Strip the commerce of the 
sexes of all its attendant circumstances, and it would be generally 
despisf^.” He might as well say to a man who admires trees, 
strip them of their spreading branches and lovely foliage, and 

^ pole? But it was the tree 
vath the branches and foliage, and not without them, that excited 
admiration. It is “ the symmetry of person, the vivacity, the 
voluptuous softness of temper, the affectionate kindness of 
teehng, Hie imagination and the wit ” ^ of a woman, which 
^cites the passion of love, and not the mere distinction of her 
being a female. 

. , ^ great mistake to suppose that the passion between 

_ e sexes only operates and influences human conduct, when the 
mmediate gratification of it is in contemplation. The formation 
j pursuit of some particular plan of life has been justly 
Kh/t ^ ^ the most permanent sources of happiness; 

niflno ’^^^'ned to believe, that there are not many of these 
wifK <■!, which are not connected in a considerable degree 
^ gratification of this passion, and with the 

support of children arising from it. The evening meal, the warm 
nouse, and the comfortable fireside, would lose half their interest, 
exclude the idea of some object of affection, with 
w were to be shared. 

rhp reason to believe that the passion between 

tVio if^^* uas the most powerful tendency to soften and meliorate 

more alive to all the kmdlier 
of benevolence and pity. Observations on savage life 
prove that nations, in which this passion 
ppeared to be less vivid, were distinguished by a ferocious and 
‘guant spirit, and particularly by tjTanny and cruelty to the 
t mdeed, this bond of conjugal affection were consider- 
y weakened, it seems probable, either that the man would 
• . o's superior physical strength, and turn his wife 

a slave, as among the generality of savages; or, at best, 
a every little inequality of temper, which must necessarily 
cur between two persons, would produce a total alienation of 
ection; and this could hardly tsike place, without a diminu- 
fondness and care, which would have the most 
atai effect on the happiness of society. 

^ Political Justice, vol. i. b. i. c. v. p- 72. 8vo. 
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It may be further remarked, and observations on the human 
character in different countries warrant us in the conclusion, 
that tlie passion is stronger, and its general effects in producing 
gentleness, kindness, and suavity of manners, much more 
powerful, where obstacles are thrown m the way of very early and 
universal gratification. In some of the southern countries where 
every impulse may be almost immediately indulged, the passion 
sinks into mere animal desire, is soon ivealvened and almost 
extinguished by excess, and its influence on the character is 
extremely confined. But, in European countries, where, though 
the women are not secluded, yet manners have imposed con- 
siderable restraints on this gratification, the passion not only 
rises in force, but in the universality and beneficial tendency of 
its effects; and has often the greatest influence in the formation 
and improvement of the ^aracter, where it is the least 
gratified. 

Considering then the passion betiveen the sexes in all its 
bearings and relations, and mcluding the endearing engagements 
of parent and child resulting from it, few will be disposed to 
deny that it is one of the principal ingredients of human happi- 
ness. Yet experience teaches us that much evil flows from die 
irregular gratification of it; and though the evil be of little 
weight in the scale, when compared with the good, yet its absolute 
quantity cannot be inconsiderable, on account of the strength 
and universality of the passion. It is evident, however, from 
the general conduct of all governments in their distribution of 
punishments, that the evil resulting from this cause is not so 
great and so immediately dangerous to society, as the irregular 
gratification of the desire of property; but placing this evil in 
the most formidable point of view, we should evidently purchase 
a diminution of it at a very high price, by the extinction or 
diminution of the passion which causes it; a change which 
would probably convert human hfe «ther into a cold and cheer- 
less blank, or a scene of savage and merciless ferocity. 

A careful attention to the remote as well as immediate effect 
of all the human passions, and all the general laws of nature, 
leads us strongly to the conclusion, that, under the present con- 
stitution of things, few or none of them will admit of being 
greatly diminished, w'ithout narrowing the sources of good, mor 
powerfully than the sources of evil. And the reason seems to t 
obvious. They are, in fact, the materials of all our pleasures, as 
well as of all our pate; of all our happiness, as well as of all our 
misery ; of all our virtues, as well as of all our vices. It must 
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therefore he rc"u!:Uton utrd direction that nre wanted, not 

diminution or extinction. . „ 

It is justly observed bv P.alcy, th.at Human p:u;a.ons are 
either necessary to human welfare, or capable of being made, 
and in a great majorilv of instances are in fact made, condnene 
to its happincs-s, llicsc passions arc strong and general; and 
perhaps would not answer their purpose, unless Uicy ‘ 

But strength and generality, when it is expedient lha pa ■ 
circumstancc.s should be respected, become, if left to 
excess and misdirection. From which excess and mis ir 
the vices of mankind (tlic ciusc no doubt of much 
appear to spring. This account, v.liile it shows us the 
of vice, shows us at the same time the province of rcaso 

self-gos'crnmcnt.” ‘ . ., ,, 

Our virtue, ificrcforc, as reasonable ^^mgs, cvidcnll) cons st 
in educing from the general materials, uhich the Cre. ‘ 
placed under our guidance, the greatest sum of 

ness; and ns natural impulses arc alistnactedly consid ® - J 

and only to bo distinguished by their 

attention to these consequences and the regulation . • t 

duct conformably to them, must be considered ns our principal 

fecundity of the human species is, in some ^spccte, n 
distinct consideration from the passion between I ic . ' ‘ 

evidently depends more upon the power of worn notion 
children, than upon the strength and - ,0^11 Uic 

It is a law however cx.nctly similar in its great fe --nrentlv 
other laws of nature. It is strong and 
would,not admit of ?ny very comidc^ 
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improvement of the human faculties, were it not (or the strong 
and universal effort of population to increase with greater rapidity 
than its supplies. If these two tendencies were exactly balanced, 
I do not see what motive there would be suffidently strong to 
overcome the acknowledged indolence of man, and make him 
proceed in the cultivation of tire soil. The population of any 
large territory, however fertile, would be as likely to stop at fivf 
hundred, or five thousand, as at five millions, or fifty millions. 
Such a balance therefore would clearly defeat one great purpose 
of creation ; and if the question be merely a question of degree, a 
question of a little more or a little less strength, we may fairly 
distrust our competence to judge of the precise quantity neces- 
sary to answer the object with the smallest sum of incidental 
evil. In the present state of things we appear to have under our 
guidance a great power, capable of peopling a desert region in a 
small number of years; and yet, under other circumstances, 
capable of being confined by human energ}' and virtue to any 
limits however narrow, at the expense of a small comparative 
quantity of evil. The analogy of all the other laws of nature 
would be completely violated, if in this instance alone there were 
no provision for accidental failures, no resources against the 
vices of mankind, or the partial mischiefs resulting from other 
general laws. To effect the apparent object without any attend- 
ant evil, it is emdent that perpetual change in the law of increase 
would be necessary, varying with the varying circumstances of 
each countrj'. But instead of this, it is not only more consonant 
to the analogy of the otlrer parts of nature, but we have reason 
to think that it is more conducive to the formation and improve- 
ment of fte human mind, that the law should be uniform, and the 
ev'ils incidental to it, under certain circumstances, left to be 
mitigated or removed by man himself. His duties in this case 
rary with his situation; he is thus kept more alive to the con- 
sequences of his actions ; and his faculties have evidently greater 
play and opportunity of improvement, than if the evil were 
removed by a perpetual change of the law according to circum- 
stances. 

Even if from passions too easily subdued, or the facility of 
illicit intercourse, a state of celibacy .were a matter of indifference 
and not a state of some privation, the end of nature in tlie 
peopling of the earth would be apparently liable to be defeated. 
It is of the very utmost importance to tlie happiness of man- 
kind, that population should not increase too fast; but it docs 
not appear, that the object to be accomplished would admit of 
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any considerable diminution in the desire of marriage. It is 
clearly the duty of each individual not to marry till he has a 
prospect of supporting his children; but it is at the same time to 
be wished that he should retain undiminished his desire of 
marriagCj in order that he may exert himself to realise this pros- 
pect, and be stimulated to make provision for the support of 
greater numbers. 

It is evidently therefore regulation and direction which are 
required with regard to the principle of population, not diminu- 
tion or alteration. And if moral restraint be the only virtuous 
mode of avoiding the incidental evils arising from this principle, 
our obligation to practise it will evidently rest exactly upon the 
same foundation as our obligation to practise any of the other 
virtues. 

Whatever indulgence we may be disposed to allow to occa- 
sional failures in the discharge of a duty of acknowledged 
difficulty, yet of the strict line of duty we cannot doubt. Our 
obligation not to marry till we have a fair prospect of being able 
to support our children will appear to deseive the attention of 
the moralist, if it can be proved that an attention to this obliga- 
tion is of most powerful effect in the prevention of misery; and 
that, if it were the general custom to follow the first impulse of 
nature, and marry at the age of puberty, the universal prevalence 
of every known virtue in the greatest conceivable degree, would 
fail of rescuing society from the most wTetched and desperate 
state of want, and all the diseases and famines which usually 
accompany it. 
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CHAPTER II 

OF THE EFFECTS WHICH WOULD RESULT TO SOCIETY FROM THE 
PREVALESCE OF MORAL RESTRAINT 

One of the principal reasons ^\hich have prevented an assent to 
the doctrinLf the constant tendency of populaUon to mcr^® 
bevond the means of subsistence, is a great t 

believe that the Deity ^^ould by the laws of nature bring bem^ 
into existence, which by the laws of nature could not be 
ported in that existence. But if, in addition to that genial 
activity and direction of our industry put in motion by these law s, 
we further consider that the incidental evils arising from them ar 
constantly directing our attention to the proper check to popula- 
tion, moral restraint; and if itappearthat, by a strict obedience 
to the duties pointed out to us by the light of nature and reason, 
and confirmed and sanctioned by revelation, these evils may oe 
avoided, the objection w ill, I trust, be removed, and all apparent 
imputation on the goodness of the Deity be done_ away. 

The heathen moralists never represented happiness as attain- 
able on earth, but through the medium of virtue; and among 
their virtues prudence ranked in the first class, and by some \yas 
even considered as including every other. The Christian religion 
places our present as well as future happiness in the exercise ot 
those virtues which tend to fit us for a state of superior enjoy- 
ment; and the subjection of the passions to the guidance ot 
reason, w hich , if not the w hole, is a principal branch of prudence, 
is in consequence most particularly inculcated. 

If, for the sake of illustration, we might be permitted to draw 
a picture of society, in which each individual endeavoured to 
attain happiness by the strict fulfilment of those duties, which 
the most enlightened of the ancient philosophers deduced from 
the laws of nature, and which have been directly taught, and 
received such powerful sanctions in the moral code of Chris- 
tianity, it would present a very difierent scene from that which 
we now contemplate. Every act, which was prompted by the 
desire of immediate gratification, but which threatened an 
ultimate overbalance of pain, would be considered as a bread 
of duty; and consequently no man, whose earnings were only 
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sufficient to maintain two children, -wmild put himself in a situa- 
tion in A%hich he might have to maintain four or live, however 
he might be prompted to it by the passion of love. This 
prudential restraint, if it were generally adopted, by narrowing 
the supply of labour in the market, would, in the natural course 
of things, soon raise its price. The period of delayed gratifica- 
tion would be passed in saving the earnings which were above 
the wants of a single man, and m acquiring habits of sobriety, 
industry, and economy, which would enable him in a few years 
to enter into the matrimonial contract without fear of its conse- 
quences. The operation of the preventive check in this way, 
by constantly keeping the population within the limits of the 
food, though constantly following its increase, would give a real 
value to the rise of w ages and the sums saved by labourers before 
marriage, very different from those forced advances in the price 
of labour or arbitrary parochial donations, which, in proportion 
to their magnitude and extensiveness, must of necessity be 
followed by a proportional advance in the price of provisions. 
As the w ages of labour would thus be sufficient to maintain with 
decency a large family, and as every married couple would set 
out Viitli a sum for contingencies, all abject poverty would be 
removed from society; or would at least be confined to a very 
few, who had fallen into misfortunes, against which no prudence 
or foresight could provide. 

The inten.al between the age of puberty' and the period at 
w inch each individual might venture on mamage must, according 
to the supposition, be passed in strict chastity ; because the law 
of chastity cannot be violated without producing evil. The 
effect of anything like a promiscuous intercourse, which prevents 
the birth of children, is evidently to weaken the best afiections 
of the heart, and in a very marked manner to degrade the 
female character. And any other intercourse would, without 
improper arts, bring as many children into the society as mar- 
riacc, w itli a much greater probability of their bccominga burden 
to It. 

These considerations show that the \ irtuc of chastity is not, as 
some haic supposed, a forced produce of artificial society”; but 
that it has the most real and solid foundation in nature and 
reason ; being apparently the only virtuous means of avoiding the 
lice .and mI^ery which rduit so often from the pnnciple of 
population. 

In such a society .as we haie been supposing it might be 
nccessiry for some of both sexes to pass many of the early years 
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of life in the single state; and if this were general, there would 
certainly be room for a much greater number to marry after- 
wards, so that fewer, upon the whole, would be condemned to pass 
their lives in celibacy. If the custom of not marrying early 
prevailed generally, and if violations of chastity were equally 
dishonourable in both sexes, a more familiar and friendly inter- 
course between them might take place without danger. Two 
young people might converse together intimately without its 
being immediately supposed that they either intended marriage 
or intrigue; and a much better opportunity would thus be given 
to both sexes of finding out kindred dispositions, and of forming 
those strong and lasting attachments without which the married 
state is generall 3 ' more productive of misery than of happiness. 
The earlier years of life would not be spent without love, though 
without the full gratification of it. The passion, instead of being 
extinguished, as it now too frequently is, by early sensuality, 
would only be repressed for a time, that it might afterwards bum 
with a brighter, purer, and steadier flame; and the happiness 
of the married state, instead of only affording the means of 
immediate indulgence, would be looked forward to as the prize 
of industry and virtue, and the reward of a genuine and constant 
attachment. 1 

The passion of love is a powerful stimulus in the formation of 
character, and often prompts to the most noble and generous 
j but this is only when the affections are centred in one 
object, and generally when full gratification is delayed by 
ditnculties.® The heart is perhaps never so much disposed to 
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virtuous conduct, and certainly at no time is the virtue of chastity 
so little difficult to men, as when under the influence of such a 
passion. Late marriages taking place in this way would be very 
different from those of the same name at present, where the union 
IS too frequently prompted solely by interested views, and the 
parties meet, not unfrequently, with exhausted constitutions, 
and generally with exhausted affections. The late marriages at 
present are indeed principally confined to the men; of whom 
there are few, however advanced in life, who, if they determine to 
marry, do not fix their choice on a young wife. A young woman 
wathout fortune, when she has passed her twenty-fifth year, 
begins to fear, and with reason, that she may lead a life of celi- 
bacy; and with a heart capable of forming a strong attachment, 
feels, as each year creeps on, her hopes of finding an object on 
which to rest her affections gradually diminishing, and the un- 
easiness of her situation aggravated by the silly and unjust 
prejudices of the world. If the general age of marriage among 
women were later, the period of youth and hope would be 
prolonged, and fewer would be ultimately disappointed. 

That a change of this kind would be a most decided advantage 
to the more virtuous half of society, we cannot for a moment 
However impatiently the privation might be borne by 
the men, it would be supported by the women readily and 
cheerfully; and if they could look forward with just confidence 
to marriage at twenty-seven or twenty-eight, I fully believe that, 
if the matter were left to their free choice, they w’ould clearly 
prefer waiting till this period, to the being involved in all the 
cares of a large family at twenty-five. The most eligible age 
of marriage however could not be fixed; but must depend 
entirely on circumstances and situation. There is no period of 
human life at which nature more strongly prompts to an union 
of the sexes than from seventeen or eighteen to twenty. In 
every society above that state of depression, which almost 
excludes_ reason and foresight, these early tendencies must 
necessarily be restrained ; and if, in the actual state of things, 
such a restraint on the impulses of nature be found unavoidable, 
ot what time can we be consistently released from it but at that 
period, whatever it may be, when, in the existing circumstances 
of the society, a fair prospect presents itself of maintaining a 
family? 

, Jhc difficulty of moral restraint will perhaps be objected to 
this doctrine. To him who does not acknowledge the authority 
of the Christian religion, I have only to sa}' that, after the 
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most careful investigation, this virtue appears to be absolutely 
necessary, in order to avoid certain evils which would otherwise 
result from the general laws of nature. According to his o^vn 
principles, it is his duty to pursue the greatest good consistent 
with these laws ; and not to fail in this important end, and pro- 
duce an overbalance of misery by a partial obedience to some of 
the dictates of nature, while he neglects others. The path of 
virtue, though it be the only path which leads to permanent 
happiness, has always been represented by the heathen moralists 
as of difficult ascent. 

To the Christian I would say that the Scriptures most clearly 
and precisely point it out to us as our duty, to restrain our 
passions within the bounds of reason; and it is a palpable dis- 
obedience of this law to indulge our desires in such a manner 
as reason tells us will unavoidably end in misery. The Christian 
cannot consider the difficulty of moral restraint as any argument 
against its being his duty; since, in almost every page of the 
sacred wjitings, man is described as encompassed on all sides by 
temptations which it is extremely difficult to resist; and though 
no duties are enjoined which do not contribute to his happiness 
on earth as well as in a future state, yet an undeviating obedience 
is never represented as an easy task. 

There is in general so strong a tendency to love in early youth 
that it is extremely difficult at this period to distinguish a genuine 
from a transient passion. If the earlier years of life were passed 
by both sexes in moral restraint, from the greater facility that 
this would give to the meeting of kindred dispositions, it might 
even admit of a doubt whether more happy marriages would not 
take place, and consequently more pleasure from the passion of 
love, than in a state such as that of America, the circumstances of 
which allow of a very early union of the sexes. But if wc compare 
the intercourse of the sexes in such a society as I havebeensuppos- 
ing with that which now exists in Europe, taken under all its 
circumstances, it may safely be asserted that, independently of 
of misery which would be removed, the sum of pleasur- 
able sensations from the passion of love would be increased in a 
very great degree. 

If we could suppose such a system general, the accession of 
happiness to_ society in its internal economy would scarcely be 
^catcr than in its external relations. It might fairly be expected 
that war, that great pest of the human race, would, under such 
circumstances, soon cease to extend its ravaces so widely and 
so frequently as it does at present. 
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One of its first causes and most powerful impulses was un- 
doubtedly an insufficiencji of room and food; and greatly as the 
circumstances of mankind have changed since it first began, the 
same cause still continues to operate and to produce, though 
in a smaller degree, the same effects. The ambition of princes 
would want instruments of destruction if the distresses of the 
lower classes of people did not drive them under their standards. 
A recruiting serjeant always prays for a bad harvest and a want 
of employment, or, in other words, a redundant population. 

In the earlier ages of the world, when war was the great busi- 
ness of mankind, and the drains of population from this cause 
were, beyond comparison, greater than in modern times, the 
legislators and statesmen of each country, adverting principally 
to the means of offence and defence, encouraged an increase of 
people in every possible way, fixed a stigma on barrenness 
and celibacy, and honoured marriage. The popular religions 
followed these prevailing opinions. In many countries the 
prolific power of nature was the object of solemn worship. In 
the religion of Mahomet, w'hich was established by the sword, 
and the promulgation of which in consequence could not be 
unaccompanied by an extraordinary destruction of its followers, 
the procreation of children to glorify the Creator was laid down 
as one of the principal duties of man; and he who had the most 
numerous offspring was considered as having best answered the 
end of his creation. The prevalence of such moral sentiments had 
naturally a great effect in encouraging marriage; and the rapid 
procreation which followed was partly the effect and partly 
the cause of incessant war. The vacancies occasioned by former 
desolations made room for the rearing of fresh supplies; and the 
overflowing rapidity with which these supplies followed con- 
stantly furnished fresh incitements and fresh instruments for 
renewed hostilities. Under the influence of such moral sentiments 
it is difficult to conceive how the fury of incessant war should 
ever abate. 

It is a pleasing confirmation of the truth and divinity of- the 
Christian religion, and of its being adapted to a more improved 
state of human society, that it places our duties respecting 
marriage and the procreation of children in a different light 
from that in which tliey were before beheld. 

Without entering minutel}’ into the subject, which would 
evidently lead too far, I think it will be admitted that, if we 
apply the spirit of St. Paul’s declarations respecting marriage to 
the present state of society and the known constitution of our 
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nature, the natural inference seems to be that, when marriage 
does not interfere with higher duties it is right ; when it does, it is 
wrong. According to the genuine principles of moral science, 
“ The method of coming at the will of God frop the light of 
nature is, to inquire into the tendency of the action to promote 
or diminish the general happiness.” There are perhaps few 
actions that tend so directly to diminish the general happiness 
as to marry without the means of supporting children. He who 
commits this act, therefore, clearly offends against the will of 
God; and having become a burden on the society in which he 
lives, and plunged himself and family into a situation in which 
virtuous habits are preserved with more difficulty than in any 
other, he appears to have violated his duty to his neighbour ana 
to himself, and thus to have listened to the voice of passion in 
opposition to his higher obligations. 

In a society, such as I have supposed, all the members of which 
endeavour to attain happiness by obedience to the moral code 
derived from the light of nature, and enforced by strong pac- 
tions in revealed religion, it is evident that no such marriages 
could take place; and the prevention of a redundant population, 
in this way, would remove one of the principal encouragement 
to offensive war; and at the same time tend powerfully to eradi- 
cate those two fatal political disorders, internal tyranny and 
internal tumult, which mutually produce each other. 

Indisposed to a war of offence, in a war of defence such a 
society would be strong as a rock of adamant. Where every 
family possessed the necessaries of life in plenty, and a decent 
portion of its comforts and conveniences, there could not exist 
that hope of change, or at best that melancholy and dishearten- 
ing indifference to it, which sometimes prompts the lower 
classes of people to say, “ Let what -will come, we cannot be 
worse off than we are now.” Every heart and hand will be 
united to repel an invader, when each individual felt the value 
of the solid advantages which he enjoyed, and a prospect of 
change presented only a prospect of being deprived of them._ 

_ As it appears, therefore, that it is in the power of each indi- 
vidual to avoid all the evil consequences to himself and society 
resulting from the principle of population by the practice of a 
virtue clearly dictated to him by the light of nature, and expressly 
enjoined in revealed religion; and as we have reason to think 
that the exercise of this virtue to a certain degree would tend 
’■ather to increase than diminish individual happiness; we can 
* Paley’s Moral Philosophy, vol. j. b li. c. iv. p. 65- 
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have no reason to impeach the justice of the Deity because his 
general laws make this virtue necessary and punish our offences 
against it by the evils attendant upon vice, and the pains that 
accompany the various forms of premature death. A really 
virtuous society, such as I have supposed, would avoid these 
evils. It is the apparent object of the Creator to deter us from vice 
by the pains which accompany it, and to lead us to virtue by 
the happiness that it produces. This object appears to our 
conceptions to be worthy of a benevolent Creator. The laws 
of nature respecting population tend to promote this object. 
No imputation, therefore, on the benevolence of the Deity can 
be founded on these laws, which is not equally applicable to any 
of the evils necessarily incidental to an imperfect state of 
ncistence. 
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CHAPTER ni 

OP THE ONLY EFFECTUAL MODE OF IMPROVING THE CONDITION 
OF THE POOR 


He who publishes a moral code, or system of duties, however 
firmly he may be convinced of the strong obligation on each 
mdividual strictly to conform to it, has never the folly to imagine 
that it will be universally or even generally practised. But this 
is no valid objection against the publication of the code. If it 
were, the same objection would always have applied; we should 
be totally vdthout general rules; and to the vices of mankind 
arising from temptation would be added a much longer list than 
we have at present of vices from ignorance. 

Judging merely from the light of nature, if we feel convinced 
of the misery arising from a redundant population on the one 
hand, and of the evils and unhappiness, particularly to the female 
rising from promiscuous intercourse, on the other, I do not 
see how it U possible for any person who acknowledges the prin- 
ciple of utility as the great criterion of moral rules to escape the 
conclusion that moral restraint, or the abstaining from marriage 
till we are in a condition to support a family, with a perfectly 
moral conduct during that period, is the strict line of duty; and 
when revelation is taken into the question, this duty undoubtedly 
receives very powerful confirmation. At the same time I believe 
that few of my readers can be less sanguine than I am in their 
expectations of any sudden and great change in the general con- 
duct of men on this subject: and the chief reason why in the last 
chapter I allowed myself to suppose the universal prevalence of 
TOis virtue was, that I might endeavour to remove any imputa-, 
tion on the goodness oi the Deity, by showing that the evils 
arising from tlie principle of population were exactly of the 
same nature as the generality of other evils which excite fewer 
complaints: that ^ey were increased by human ignorance and 
mdmence, and diminished by human knowledge and virtue; and 
on the opposition that each mdividual strictly fulfilled his duty 
would be almost totally removed; and this without any general 
diminution ^ those sources of pleasure, arising from the 
eclated indulgence of tlic passions, which have been justly 
considered as the pnncipal ingredients of human happiness. 
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If It will anTO'er any purpose of illustration, I see no harm in 
drawing the picture of a society in which each individual is 
supposed strictly to fulfil his duties; nor does a writer appear to 
be justly liable to the imputation of being visionary unless he 
make^ such^ universal or general obedience necessary to the 
practical utility of his system, and to that degree of moderate and 
partiahmprovement, which is all that can rationally be expected 
trtm the most complete knowledge of our duties. 

. respect there is an essential difference between that 

improved state of society, whidi I have supposed in the last 
chapter, and most of the other speculations on this subject. The 
improvement there supposed, if we ever should make approaclies 
is to be effected in the way in which we have been in 
the habit of seeing all the greatest improvements effected, by a 
direct application to the interest and happiness of each individual. 
It is not required of us to act from motives to which we are 
unaccustomed; to pursue a general good which we may not 
distinctly comprehend, or the effect of which may be weakened 
by distance and diffusion. The happiness of the whole is to be 
the result of the happiness of individuals, and to begin first with 
them. No co-operation is required. Every step telb. He who 
performs his duty faithfully will reap the full fruits of it, whatever 
may be the number of others who fail. This duty is intelligible 
to the humblest capacity. It is merely that he is not to bring 
beings into the world for whom he cannot find the means of sup- 
port. When once this subject is cleared from the obscurity 
thrown over it by parochial laws and priv’ate benevolence, every 
man must feel the strongest conviction of such an obligation. If 
he cannot support his children they must starve ; and if he marry 
in the face of a fair probability that he shall not be able to support 
his children, he is guilty of all the evils which he thus brings 
bpon himself, his wife, and his offspring. It is clearly his interest, 
and will tend greatly to promote his happiness, to defer marrying 
till by industry and economy he is in a capacity to support the 
children that he may reasonably expect from his marriage ; and 
as he cannot in the meantime gratify his p^sions without 
violating an express command of God, and running a great risk 
of in juring himself, or some of his fellow-creatures, considerations - 
of his own interest and happiness will dictate to him the su 
obligation to a moral conduct while he remains unmarrie- 

However powerful may be the impulses of passion, < 
generally in some degree modified by reason. And 
not seem entirely visionary to suppose that, if 
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permanent cause of poverty were clearly explained and forcibly 
brought home to each man’s bosom, it would have some, and 
perhaps not an inconsiderable influence on his conduct; at least 
the experiment has never j’et been fairly tried. Almost evcr3f- 
thing that has been hitherto done for the poor has tended, as if 
with solicitous care, to throw a veil of obscurity over this subject, 
and to hide from them the true cause of their poverty. \Vhcn 
the wages of labour are hardly sufficient to maintain two children, 
a man marries and has five or six; he of course finds himself 
miserably distressed. He accuses the insufficiency of the price 
of labour to maintain a family. He accuses his parish for their 
tardy and sparing fulfilment of their obligation to assist him. 
He accuses the avarice of the rich, who suffer him to want what 
they can so well spare. He accuses the partial and unjust institu- 
tions of society, which have awarded him an inadequate share of 
the produce of the earth. He accuses perhaps the dispensations 
of Providence, which have assigned to him a place in society^ so 
beset with unavoidable distress and dependence. In searching 
for objects of accusation, he never adverts to the quarter from 
which his misfortunes originate. The last person that he would 
think oi accusing is himsell, on whom in iact the principal blame 
lies, except so far as he has been deceived by the higher classes 
of society. He may perhaps wish that he had not married, 
because he now feels the inconveniences of it; but it never enters 
into his head that he can have done anything wrong. He has 
always been told that to raise up subjects for his king and 
country is a very meritorious act. He has done this, and yet is 
suffering for it; and it cannot but strike him as most extremely 
unjust and cruel in his king and country to allow him thus to 
suffer, in return for giving them what they are continually 
declaring that they particularly want. 

Till these erroneous ideas have been corrected, and the lan- 
guage of nature and reason has been generally heard on the 
subject of population, instead of the language of enor and 
prejudice, it cannot be said that any fair experiment has been 
made with the understandings of the common people; and we 
cannot justly accuse them of improvidence and want of industry 
till they act as they do now after it has been brought home 
to their comprehensions that they are themselves the cause of 
their own poverty; that the means of redress are in their own 
hands, and in the hands of no other persons whatever; tbaf ^be 
.^society in which they live and the government which presides 
rer it are without any direct power in this respect; and that 
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however ardently they may desire to relieve them, and whatever 
attempt', they may mahe to do so, they arc really and tnily 
unahlc to cvceuie what they bcnetolently whh, but unjustly 
promise; that, when the wages of labour will not maintain n 
ianvtly, it is an incontrovertible sispa that their hinu and country' 
do not w-ant mote subjects, or at least that they cannot supjtort 
them; that, if they marry in this ease, so far from fuirdling a 
duty to soriely, they arc throw in" a useless burden on it, at the 
same time that they are plunging themselves into distress; and 
that they arc acting directly contrary to the will of God, and 
bringing down ujxin themselves various diseases, which might 
all, or the greater part, have been avoided if they had attended 
to the rcptsiicd admonitions w hich he gn es by the general law s of 
nature to everv being capable of reason. 

Palcy, in hi's Moral I’hilosophy, obscrs'cs that in countries 
“in which subsistence is become scarce, it bchove.s the state to 
watch over the public morals with increased solicitude; for 
nothing but the instinct of nature, under the restraint of chastity, 
will induce men to undertake the labour, or consent to the 
sacrifice of personal liberty and indulgence, which the support of 
a family in sucii circumstances requires.” ' That it is alw ays the 
duty of a state to use every exertion likely to bo cfTcclual in 
discouraging vice and promoting virtue, and Uiat no temporary 
circumstances ought to cause any relaxation m these exertions, 
is certainly true. '1 he means therefore proposed arc alw ays good ; 
but the p.irlicular end in view in this ease appears to be abso- 
lutely criminal. We wish to force people into marri.age when 
from the acknowledged scarcity of subsistence they will h.avc 
little chance of bcin^ able to support their children. We miglit 
as well force people into the water who arc unable to swim. In 
both eases we rashly tempt Providence. Nor have we more 
reason to believe that a miracle will be worked to save us from 
the misery and mortality resulting from our conduct in the one 
case than in the other. 

The object of those who really wish to better the condition 
of the lower classes of society must be to raise the relative pro- 
portion between the price of labour and the price of prov isions, 
so as to enable the labourer to command a larger share of the 
necessaries and comforts of life. We have hitherto principally 
attempted to attain this end by encouraging the married poor, 
and consequently increasing the number of labourers, and over- 
stocking tlie market v\it!i a commodity which we still say that 
* Vol It. c XI p 352. 
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vfc ^^ish to be dear. It would seem to have required no great 
spirit of div ination to foretell the certain failure of such a plan of 
proceeding. There is nothing however like experience. It has 
been tried in many diflcrcnt countries, and for many hundred 
years, and the success has alwa5's been answerable to the nature 
of the scheme. It is really time now to try something else. 

When it was found that oxygen, or pure vital air, would not 
cure consumptions as was expected, but rather aggravated their 
symptoms, trial was made of an air of the most opposite^ kind. 
I wish we had acted iMth the same philosophical spirit in our 
attempts to cure the disease of poverty; and having found that 
the pouring in of fresh supplies of labour only tended to aggra- 
vate the symptoms, had tried what would be the effect of 
withholding a little these supplies. 

In all old and fully-peopled states it is from this method, and 
■this alone, that we can rationally expect any essential and 
permanent melioration in the condition of the labouring classes 
of the people. 

In an endeavour to raise the proportion of the quantity o' 
provisions to the number of consumers in any country, our atten 
tion would naturally be first directed to the increasing of th- 
absolute quantity of provisions; but finding that, as fast as wc 
did this, the number of consumers more than kept pace wth it, 
nnd that w ith all our exertions we were still as far as ever behind, 
we should be convinced that our efforts directed only in this way 
would never succeed. It would appear to be setting the tortoise 
to catch the hare. Finding, therefore, that from the laws of 
nature we could not proportion the food to the population, our 
next attempt should naturally be to proportion the population 
to the food. If we can persuade the hare to go to sleep, the 
■tortoise may have some chance of overtaking her. 

We are not, however, to relax our efforts in increasing the 
<juantity of provisions, but to combine another effort with it; 
that of keeping the population, when once it has been overtaken, 
nt such a distance behind as to effect the relative proportion 
which we desire; and thus unite the two grand desiderata} a 
great actual population and a state of society in which abject 
poverty and dependence are comparatively but little knowm; 
two objects which are far from being incompatible. 

If we be really serious in what appears to be the object of such 
general research, the mode of essentially and permanently 
bettering the condition of the poor, we must explain to them the 
Arue nature of their situation, and show them that the with- 
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hol()in[; o! the supplies of Libour is the only possible way of really 
raising its price, and that they themselves, being the jiosscssors 
of this commodity, have alone the power to do this. 

I cannot but consider this mode of diminishing poverty as so 
perfectly clear in ihcorj’, and so invariably confmned by the 
analogy of every other commodity which is bronghi to market, 
that nothing but its being shown to be calculated to produce 
greater cviLs than It proposes to remedy ein justify us in not 
making the attempt to put it into execution. 
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CHAPTER IV 

OBJECTIONS TO THIS MODE CONSIDERED 

One objection which perhaps will be made to this plan is that 
from which alone it derives its value — a market rather under- 
stocked with labour. This must undoubtedly take place in a 
certain degree; but by no means in such a degree as to affect the 
wealth and prosperity of the country. But putting this subject 
of a. market understocked with labour in the most unfavourable 
point of view, if the rich will not submit to a slight inconvenience 
necessarily attendant on the attainment of what they profess 
to desire, they cannot really be in earnest in their professions. 
Their benevolence to the poor must be either childish play or 
hypocrisy; it must be either to amuse themselves or to pacify 
the mmds of the common people with a mere show of attention 
to their wants. To wish to better the condition of the poor by 
enabling them to command a greater quantity of the necessaries 
and comforts of life, and then to complain of high wages, is the 
act of a silly boy who gives away his cake and then cries for it. 
A market overstocked with labour, and an ample remuneration 
to each labourer, are objects perfectly incompatible with each 
other. In the annals of the world they never existed together; 
and to couple them even in imagination betrays a gross ignorance 
of the simplest principles of political economy, 

_A^ second objection that may be made to this plan is the 
diminution of population that it would cause. It is to be con- 
sidered, however, that tliis diminution is merely relative; and 
when once this relative diminution has been effected, by keeping 
the population stationary, while the supply of food has increased, 
It might then start afresh, and continue increasing for ages, with 
the increase of food,\maintaming always nearly the same relative 
proportion to it. I can easily conceive that this country, with 
a proper direction of the national industry, might, in the course 
of some centuries, contain two or three times its present popula- 
tion, and yet eveiy man m the kingdom be much better fed and 
dothed than he is at prdent. While the springs of industry 
wntinue in wgour, and a'^sufficient part of that industry is 
directed to agriculture, we need be under no apprehensions of a 
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deficient population ; and nothing perhaps would tend so strongly 
to CKcite a spirit of industry and economy among the poor as a 
thorough knowledge that their happiness must always depend 
principally upon themselves; and that, if they obey their 
passions in opposition to their reason, or be not industrious and 
frugal while they are single, to save a sum for the common con- 
tingencies of the married state, they must expect to suffer the 
natural evils which Providence has prepared for those who 
disobey its repeated admonitions. 

A third objection which may be stated to this plan, and the 
only one which appears to me to have any kind of plausibility, 
is that, by endeavouring to urge the duty of moral restraint on 
the poor, we may increase the quantity of vice relating to the sex. 

I should be extremely sorry to say anything which could either 
directly or remotely be construed unfavourably to the cause of 
virtue; but I certainly cannot think that the vices which relate 
to the sex are the only vices which are to be considered in a moral 
question; or that they are even the greatest and the most de- 
grading to the human character. They can rarely or never be 
committed without producing unhappiness somewhere or other, 
and therefore ought always to be strongly reprobated: but there 
are other vices tlie effects of which are still more pernicious; and 
there are other situations which lead more certainly to moral 
offences than the refraining from marriage. Powerful as may be 
the temptations to a breach of chastity, I am inclined to think 
that they are impotent in comparison of the temptations arising 
from continued distress. A large class of women, and many 
men, I have no doubt, pass a considerable part of their lives 
consistently with the laws of chastity; but 1 believe there will 
be found very few who pass through the ordeal of squalid and 
hopeless poverty, or even of long-continued embarrassed circum- 
stances, without a great moral degradation of character. 

In the higher and middle classes of society it is a melancholy 
and distressing sight to observe, not unfrequently, a man of a 
noble and ingenuous disposition, once feelingly alive to a sense 
of honour and integrity, gradually sinking under the pressure of 
circumstances, making his excuses at first with a blush of con- 
scious shame, afraid of seeing the faces of his friends from whom 
he may have borrowed money, reduced to the meanest tricks 
and subterfuges to delay or avoid the pajnnent of his just debts; 
till ultimately grown familiar with falsehood and at enmity with 
the world he loses all the grace and dignity of man. 

To the general prevalence of indigence, and the extraordinary 
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continue to respect themselves when no other person whatever 
respects them. li the children thus brought up were even to 
marry at twenty, it is probable that they rvould have passed 
some years m vicious habits before that period. 

If after all, however, these arguments should appear insuffi- 
cient; if we reprobate the idea of endeavouring to encourage the 
virtue of moral restraint among the poor from a fear of pro- 
ducing vice; and if we think that to facilitate marriage by all 
possible means is a point of the first consequence to the morality 
and happiness of the people; let us act consistently, and before 
we proceed, endeavour to make ourselves acquainted with the 
mode by which alone we can effect our object. 
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CHAPTER V 

or Ttin coNSEQurh'd^s or puksoinc thk or-rosin: mode 


It is an evident truth tliat, whatever may he the rate oi increase 
in th.c means of stif'sistonce, the increase of population must he 
limited by it, at least after the food has once been divided into 
the smallest shares lltat will support life. All the children born 
beyond what would be required to keep up the {mpulation to 
this level must nccc.ssarily perish, unless room be made for them 
by the deaths of grown persons. It has appeared indeed clearly 
in the course of this work th.at in all old states the marriages and 
births depend princip.ally upon the deaths, and that there is no 
encouragement to early unions so powerful ns a great mortality. 
To act consistently, therefore, we should facilitate, instead of 
foolishly and vainly endeavouring to impede, the operations of 
nature in producing this mortality; and if we dread the too 
frequent visitation of the horrid form of famine, we .should 
sedulously encourage the other forms of destruction which we 
compel nature to use. Instead of recommending clc;mlincss to 
the poor, we should encourage contrary habits. In our towns 
we should make the streets narrower, crowd more people into the 
houses, and court llic return of the plague. In the country, we 
should build our villages near stagnant pools, and particularly 
encourage settlements in all marshy and unwholesome situations.* 
But above all, we should reprobate specific remedies for rastig- 
ing diseases; and those benevolent, but much mistaken men, 
who have thought they were doing a service to mankind by pro- 
jecting schemes for the total c.vtirpation of particular disorders. 
If by these and similar means the annual mortality were in- 
creased from I in 36 or 40, to i in 18 or 20, we might probably 

» Keeker, speaking of the proportion o 5 the births to Fr.ance, makes use 
of a new and instructive expression on this subject, though he hardly 
seems to be sufficiently aware ol it himself. He saj-s, " Le nombre des 
naissanccs cst ."l cclui des babitans dc un i vingt-trois ct vingt-quatre dans 
les lieux conSraTtes par la naliirr, on par des circonstatices morales ; ce mime 
rapport, dans la plus grande partiede la France, cst dc un i 25, aj}, ct 26.” 
Adminst. des Finances, tom. i. eh. ix. p. 254. latno. It appears, there- 
fore, that we Iiave notliing more to do tlian to settle people in marshy 
situations, and oppress them by a bad govcniincnt, in order to obtain what 
politicians have hitherto considered as so desirable — a great proportion of 
marriages and a great proportion of births. 
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every one of us marry at the age of puberty, and yet few be 
absolutely starved. 

If, however, we all marr> at this age, and yet still continue our 
exertions to impede the operations of nature, we may rest assured 
that all our efiorts w ill be vain. Nature will not, nor cannot, be 
defeated in her purposes. The necessary mortalit) must come 
in some form or other, and the extirpation of one disease will 
only be the signal for the birth of another perhaps more fatal. 
We cannot lower the waters of misery by pressing them down in 
different places, which must necessarily make them rise some- 
where else; the only way m which we can hope to effect our 
purpose is by drawing them off. To this course nature is 
constantly directing our attention by the chastisements which 
aw ait a contrary conduct. These chastisements are more or less 
severe in proportion to the degree in which her admonitions 
produce their intended effect. In this country at present these 
admonitions are by no means entirely neglected. The preven- 
tive check to population prevails to a considerable degree, 
and her chastisements are in consequence moderate; but if 
we were ail to marry at the age of puberty they would 
be severe indeed Political evils would probably be added to 
physical. A people goaded by constant distress, and visited 
by frequent returns of famine, could not be kept down but by a 
cruel despotism. We should approach to the state of the people 
in Egypt or Abyssinia, and I would ask whether m that case 
It IS probable that we should be more virtuous^ 

Physicians have long remarked the great changes which take 
place in diseases; and that, while some appear to jueld to the 
efforts of human care and skill, others seem to become in pro- 
portion more malignant and fatal Dr. William Heberden 
published, not long since, some valuable observations on this 
subject deduced from the London bills of mortality. In his 
preface, speaking of these bills, he says, " the gradual changes 
they exhibit in particular diseases correspond to the alterations 
which in time are known to take place in the channels through 
which the great stream of morfcxlity is constantly flowing”* 
In the body of his work, aftenvards, speaking of some particular 
diseases, he observes with that candour which alwajs distin- 
guishes true science, “It is not easy to give a salisfactorj 
reason for all the ch.onges which may bo observed to take plac 
history of diseases. Nor is it any disgrace to physician' 

. owrvations on tbe Increase and Decrease of diflcrcnt Discas 
p 5 4to i8oi. 
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if their causes are often so gradual in their operation, or so subtle, 
as to elude investigation." * 

I hope I shall not be accused of presumption in venturing to 
suggest that, under certain circumstances, such changes must 
take place; and perhaps without any alteration in those proxi- 
mate causes which arc usually looked to on these occasions. If 
this should appear to be true, it will not seem extraordinary’ piat 
the most skilful and scientific physicians, uhose business it is 
principally to investigate proximate causes, should sometimes 
search for these causes in vain. 

In the country which keeps its population at a certain standard, 
if tlie average number of marriages and births be given, it is 
evident that the average number of deaths will also be given; 
and, to use Dr. Heberden’s mct.aphor, the channels through 
W'hich the great stream of mortality’ is constantly flowing will 
always convey off a given quantity. Now if we stop up any of 
these channels it is perfectly clear that the stream of mortality 
must run with greater force through some of the other channels; 
that is, if we eradicate some diseases, others will become propor- 
ponally more fatal. In this case the only distinguishable cause 
is the damming up a necessary outlet of mortality.® Nature, in 
the attainment of her great purposes, seems ahvays to sci,:c upon 
the weakest part. If this part be made strong by human skill, 
she seizes upon the next weakest part, and so on in succession; 
not like a capricious deity, with an intention to sport with our 
sufferings and constantly to defeat our labours; but like a 
kind, though sometimes severe instructor, with the intention of 
teaching us to make all parts strong, and to chase vice and 
misery from the earth. In avoiding one fault we are too apt to 
run into some other; but wc always find Nature faithful to her 
great object, at every false step we commit ready to admonish 
us of our errors by the infliction of some physical or moral evil. 
If the prevalence of the preventive check to population in a 
sufficient degree were to remove many of those diseases which 
now afflict us, yet be accompanied by a considerable increase 
of the vice of promiscuous intercourse, it is probable that the 
disorders and unhappiness, the physical and moral evils arising 
from this vice, would increase in strength and degree; and, 
admonishing us severely of our error, would point to the only 

* Observations on the Increase and Decrease of different Diseases. 
Preface, p. 43 4to i8ox. 

“ The way m which it operates is probably by increasing povertj, 10 
consequence of a supply of labour loo rapid for the demand. 
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line of conduct approved by nature, reason, and religion, abstin- 
ence from marriage till we can support our children and 
chastity till that period arrives. 

Inthecasejust stated, in which the population and the number 
of marriages are supposed to be fixed, the necessity of a change 
in the mortality of some diseases, from the diminution or extinc- 
tion of others, is capable of mathematical demonstration. The 
only obscurity which can possibly involve this subject arises 
from taking into consideration the effect that might be produced 
by a diminution of mortality in increasing the population, or in 
decreasing the number of marriages. That the removal of any 
of the particular causes of mortality can have no further effect 
upon population than the means of subsistence will allow, and 
that it has no certain and necessary influence on these means of 
subsistence, are facts of which the reader must be already con- 
vinced. Of Its operation in tending to prevent marriage, by 
diminishing the demand for fresh supplies of children, I have no 
doubt; and there is reason to think that it had this effect in no 
inconsiderable degree on the extinction of the plague, which had 
so long and so dreadfully ravaged this country. Dr. Heberden 
draws a striking picture of the favourable change observed in the 
health of the people of England since this period; and justly 
attributes it to the improvements which have gradually taken 
place, not only in London but in all great towns ; and in the 
manner of living throughout the kingdom, particularly with 
respect to cleanliness and ventilation.' But these causes would 
not have produced the effect observed if they had not been 
accompanied by an increase of the preventive check;_ and 
probably the spirit of cleanliness, and better mode of living, 
which then began to prevail, by spreading more generally a 
decent and useful pride, principally contributed to this increase. 
The diminution in the number of marriages, however, was not 
sufficient to make up for the great decrease of mortality from the 
extinction of the plague, and the striking reduction of the deaths 
in the dysentery." While these and some other disorders be- 
came almost evanescent, consumption, palsy, apoplexy, gout, 
lunacy, and small-pox became more mortal.^ The widening of 
these drains was necessary to carry off the population which still 
remained redundant, notwithstanding the increased operation of 
the preventive check, and the part which was annually disposed 
. of and enabled to subsist by the increase of agriculture. 

' Observations on Increase and Decrease of Diseases, p 35 
^ P S 4 • Id p 36 ct seq 
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Dr. Haygarth, in the Sketch of his benevolent plan for the 
extermination of the casual small-pox, draws a frightful picture 
of the mortality which has been occasioned by this distemper, 
attributes to it the slow progress of population, and makes some 
curious calculations on the favourable effects which would be 
produced in this respect by its extermination.^ His conclusions, 
however, I fear, would not follow from his premises. I am far 
from doubting that millions and millions of human beings have 
been destroyed by the small-pox. But were its devastations, as 
Dr. Haygarth supposes, many thousand degrees greater than the 
plague,® I should still doubt whether the average population of 
the earth had been diminished by them. The small-pox is 
certainly one of the channels, and a very broad one, which 
nature has opened for the last thousand years to keep do^vn the 
population to the level of the means of subsistence ; but had this 
been closed, others would have become wider, or new ones would 
have been formed. In ancient times the mortality from war and 
the plague was incomparably greater than in modem. On the 
gradual diminution of this stream of mortality, the generation 
and almost universal prevalence of the small-pox is a great and 
striking instance of one of those changes in the channels of 
mortality which ought to awaken our attention and animate us 
to patient and persevering investigation. For my own part I 
feel not the slightest doubt that, if the introduction of the cow- 
pox should extirpate the small-pox, and 3'et the number of 
marriages continue the same, we shall find a very perceptible 
difference in the increased mortality of some other diseases. 
Nothing could prev’ent this effect but a sudden start in our 
agriculture; and if this should take place, it will not be so much 
owing to the number of children saved from death by the cow- 
pox inoculation, as to the alarms occasioned among the people 
of property by the late scarcities,® and to the increased gains of 
farmers, which have been so absurdly reprobated. I arn strongly 
however inclined to believe that the number of marriages will 
not, in this case, remain the same ; but that the gradual light 
which may be expected to be thrown on this interesting topic 
of human inquiry will teach us how to make the extinction of 
a mortal disorder a real blessing to us, a real improvement in the 
genetal health and happiness of the society. 

^ VoL i. part ii. sect, v, and vi. * W* s. viii. p. 

* The scarce harvests of 1799 and 1800. The start here alluded to, ccr* 
tainly took place from 1801 to and provision was rcallj' made for the 
diminished mortality. 
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If, on contemplating the increase of vice which might contin- 
gently follow an attempt to inculcate the duty of moral restraint, 
and the increase of misery that must necessarily follow the 
attempt to encourage marriage and population, we come to the 
conclusion not to interfere in any respect, but to leave every 
man to his own free choice, and responsible only to God for the 
evil which he does in either way; this is all I contend for; I 
would on no account do more; but I contend that at present we 
are \ ery far from doing this. 

Among the lower classes of society, where the point is of the 
greatest importance, the poor-laws aSord a direct, constant, and 
systematical encouragement to marriage, by removing from each 
individual that heavy responsibility, which he would mcur by the 
laws of nature, for bnnging beings into the world which he could 
®^PPort. Our private benevolence has the same direction as 
the poor-laws, and almost invariably tends to encourage mar- 
riage, and to equalise as much as possible the circumstances of 
married and single men. 

Among the higher classes of people, the superior distinctions 
which married women receive, and the marked inattentions to 
which single women of advanced age arc exposed, enable many 
men, who me agreeable neither in mind nor person, and are 
besides in the wane of life, to choose a partner among the young 
and fair, instead of being confined, as nature seems to dictate, to 
persons of nearly their own age and accomplishments. It is 
scarcely to be doubted that the fear of being an old maid, and 
01 that silly and unjust ridicule, which folly sometimes attaches 
to this name, drivw many women into the marriage union with 
men whom tliey dislike, or at best to whom they are perfectly 

f » -V , must to every delicate mind appear 

little better than legal prostitutions; and they often burden the 
wrth with unnecessary’ children, without compensating for it 
seh'« happiness and virtue to the parties them- 

Throughout all the ranks of society the prevailing opinions 
respecting the duly and obligation of marriage cannot but have 
a ^ery powerful influence The man who thinks that, in going 
out of tlie world without leaving representatives behind him, he 
shall have failed m an important duty to society, will be disposed 
to fora rather than to repress his inclinations on this subject; 
and when his reason represents to him the difficulties ailendinga 
family, he will endeavour not to attend to these suggestions, will 
still determine to venture, and w.ll hope that, in tlie discharge of 
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what he conceives to be his duty, he shall not be deserted by 
Providence. 

In a civilised country, such as England, where a taste for the 
decencies and comforts of life prevails among a very large class 
of people, it is not possible that the encouragements to marriage 
from positive institutions and prevailing opinions should entirely 
obscure the light of nature and reason on this subject; but still 
they contribute to make it comparatively weak and indistinct. 
And till this obscurity is removed, and the poor are undeceived 
with respect to the principal cause of their poverty, and taught 
to know that their happiness ormisery must depend chiefly upon 
themselves, it catmot he said tha , with regard to the great 
question of marriage, we leave every man to his own free and 
fair choice. 
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CHAPTER VI 


EFFECTS OF THE KNOWT.EOGE OF THE PRINCIPAL CAUSE OF 

POVERTY OX CIVIL LIBERTY 

It may appear, perhaps, that a doctrine, which attributes the 
greatest part of the sufferings of the lower classes of society 
exclusively to themselves, is unfavourable to the cause of liberty, 
M affording a tempting opportunity to governments of oppress- 
ing their subjects at pleasure, and laying the whole blame on the 
laws of nature and the imprudence of the poor. We are not, 
howevjer, to trust to first appearances ; and I am strongly disposed 
to believe tliat those who will be at the pains to consider this sub- 
ject deeply will be convinced that nothing would so powerfully 
contribute to the advancement of rational freedom as a thorough 
knowledge generally circulated of the principal cause of poverty; 
and that the ignorance of this cause, and the natural conse- 
quences of this ignorance, form, at present, one of the chief 
obstacles to its progress. 

distress on the lower classes of people, together 
ilh tile habit of attributing this distress to their rulers, appears 
to me to be the rock of defence, the castle, the guardian spirit of 
dMpotism. It affords to the tjTant the fatal and unanswerable 
piea of necessity'. It is the reason why every free government 
tends constantly to destruction; and that its appointed guar- 
dians become daily less jealous of the encroachments of power, 
it IS the reason why so many noble efforts in the cause of freedom 
have failed; and why almost every revolution, after long and 
pamful sacrifice, has terminated in a military despotism. VTiile 
any dissatisfied mw of talents has power to persuade the lower 
classes of people that all their poverty and distress arise solely 
from the miquity of the government, though, perhaps, the 
ipcatest part of wlm they suffer is unconnected with this cause, 
It IS e\ ident that the seeds of fresh discontents and fresh revolu- 
tions arc continually sowing. When an established government 
has_ been destroyed, finding that their poverty’ is not removed, 
their r«entment naturally falls upon the successors to power; 
and when these have been immolated without producing the 
desired effect, other sacrifices are called for, and so on without 
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Great as has been the influence of corruption^ I cannot yet think 
so meanly of the country gentlemen of England as_ to believe 
that they would thus have given up a part of their birthright of 
liberty, if they had not been actuated by a real and genuine fear 
that It was then in greater danger from the people than from the 
crown. They appeared to surrender themselves to government 
on condition of being protected from the mob; but they never 
would have made this melancholy and disheartening surrender 
if such a mob had not existed either in reality or in imagination. 
That the fears on this subject were artfully exaggerated and 
increased beyond the limits of just apprehension is undeniable; 
but I think it is also undeniable that the frequent decimations 
which were heard against the unjust institutions of society, and 
the delusive arguments on equality which were circulated among 
the lower classes, gave us just reason to suppose that, if the vox 
populi had been allowed to speak, it would have appeared to be 
the voice of error and absurdity instead of the vox Dei. 

To say that our conduct is not to be regulated by circumstance 
is to betray an ignorance of the most solid and incontrovertible 
principles of morality. Though the admission of this principle 
may sometimes afiord a cloak to changes of opinion that do not 
result from the purest motives; yet the admission of a contrary 
principle would be productive of infinitely worse consequence. 
The phrase of “ existing circumstances ” has, I believe, not un- 
frequently created a smile in the English House of Commons; 
but the smile should have been reserved for the application of 
the phrase, and not have been excited by the phrase itself. A 
ver)'_ frequent repetition of it has indeed, of itself, rather a 
suspicious air;^ and its application should always be watched 
with the most jealous and anxious attention; but no man ought 
to m judged in Itvtine for saying that existing circumstances had 
obliged him to alter his opinions and conduct. The country 
gentlemen were, perhaps, too easily convinced that existing cir- 
cumstances called upon them to give up some of the most 
valuable privileges of Englishmen; but as far as they were really 
convinced of this obligation, they acted consistently with the 
clearest rule of morality. 

The degree of power to be given to the civil government, and 
the measure of our submission to it, must be determined by 
general expediency; and in judging of this expediency every 
circumstance is to be taken into consideration; particularly rii® 
state of public opinion, and the degree of ignorance and delusion 
prevailing among the common people. The patriot who might 
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be called upon by the love of his country to join with heart and 
hand in a rising of the people for some specific attainable object 
of reform, if he knew that they were enlightened respecting their 
own situation, and would stop short when they had attained their 
demand, would be called upon by the same motive to submit to 
vcrj’ great oppression rather than give the slightest countenance 
to a popular tumult the members of which, at least the greater 
number of them, were persuaded that the destruction of the 
Parliament, the Lord Mayor, and the monopolisers would make 
bread cheap, and that a revolution would enable them all to 
support their families. In this case it is more the ignorance and 
delusion of the lower classes of the people that occasions the 
oppression than the actual disposition of the government to 
tyranny. 

That there is, however, in all power a constant tendency to • 
encroach is an incontrovertible truth, and cannot be too strongly 
inculcated. The checks, which are necessary to secure the 
liberty of the subject, wll always in some degree embarrass and 
delay the operations of the executive government. The members 
of this government feeling these inconveniences, while they are 
exerting themselves, as they conceive, in the service of their 
country, and conscious, perhaps, of no ill intention towards the 
people, will naturally be disposed, on every occasion, to demand 
the suspension or abolition of these checks; but if once the con- 
venience of ministers be put in competition with the liberties of 
the people, and we get into a habit of relying on fair assurances 
and personal character, instead of examining, with the most 
scrupulous and jealous care, the merits of each particular case, 
there is an end of British freedom. If we once admit the 
principle that the government must know better with regard to 
the quantity of power which it wants than we can possibly do 
with our limited means of information, and that, therefore, it is 
our duty to surrender up our private judgments, we may just as 
well at the same time surrender up the whole of our constitution. 
Government is a quarter in which libertj' is not, nor cannot be, 
very faithfully preserved. If we are wanting to ourselves, and 
inattentive to our great interests in this respect, it is the height 
of folly and unreasonableness to expect that government will 
attend to them for us. Should the British constitutiC’u ulti- 
mately lapse into a despotism, as has been prophesied, I shall 
think that the country gentlemen of England will have' much 
more to answer for than the ministers. 

To do the country gentlemen ^ justice, however, I should 
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readily acknowledge that in the partial desertion of their posts 
as guardians of British freedom, which has already taken place, 
they have been actuated more by fear than corruption. And the 
principal reason of this fear was, I conceive, the ignorance and 
delusions of the common people, and the prospective horrors 
which were contemplated, if m such a state of mind they should 
by any revolutionary movement obtain an ascendant. 

The circulation of Paine’s Rights of Man, it is supposed, has 
done great mischief among the lower and middling classes of 
people m this country. This is probably true; but not because 
man is without rights, or that these rights ought not to be known ; 
but because Mr. Paine has fallen into some fundamental errors 
respecting the principles of government, and in many important 
points has shown himself totally unacquainted with the structure 
of society, and the different moral effects to be expected from the 
physical difference between this countiy and America. Jlobs of 
tlie same description as those collections of people known by 
this name in Europe could not exist in America. The number of 
people without property is there, from the physical state of the 
country, comparatively small; and therefore the civil power, 
which is to protect property, cannot require the same degree of 
strength. Mr. Paine very justly observes that whatever the 
apparent cause of any riots may be, the real one is always want 
of happiness; but when he goes on to say it shows that some- 
thing is wrong m the system of government, that injures the 
felicity by which society is to be preserved, he falls into the 
common eiror of attributing all want of happiness to govern- 
ment. It is evident that this want of happiness might have 
existed, and from ignorance might have been the principal cause 
of the riots, and yet be almost wholly unconnected with any of 
the proceedings of government. The redundant population 
of an old state furnishes materials of unhappiness unknown to 
such a state as that of America; and if an attempt were to be 
made to remedy this unhappiness by distributing the produce 
of the taxes to the poorer classes of society, according to the 
plan proposed by Mr. Paine, the evil would be aggravated a 
hundred fold, and in a very short time no sum that the society 
would be adequate to the proposed object, 
sionpri ” ®®®ctually counteract the mischiefs occa- 

the re^l^ of Man as a general knowledge of 

business nghts are it is not my 

lias expSwni there is one right which man 

*y been thought possess, which I am confident 
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he neither does nor can possess — a right to subsistence when his 
labour will not fairly purchase it. Our laws indeed say that he 
has this rights and bind the societs' to furnish emplojunent and 
food to those who cannot get them in the regular market; but 
in so doing they attempt to reverse the laws of nature; and it is 
in consequence to be e.\'pectedj not only that they should fail 
in their object, but that the poor, who were intended to be 
benefited, should suffer most cruelly from the inhuman deceit 
thus practised upon them. 

The Abbe Raj-nal has said that “ Ar-ant toutes les lobe sociales 
rhomme avoit le droit de subsister.”^ He might with just as 
much propriety have said that, before the institution of social 
laws, every man had a right to live a hundred years. Un- 
doubtedly he had then, and has still, a good right to live a 
hundred years, nay a thousand ij ht can, without interfering 
with the right of others to live: but the afiair in both cases is 
principally an affair of power not of right. Social laws very 
greatly increase this power, by enabling a much greater number to 
subsist than could subsist nnthout them, and so far very greatly 
enlarge le droit de subsister ; but neither before nor after the 
institution of social laws could an unlimited number subsist; 
and before as well as since, be who ceased to have the power 
ceased to have the right. 

If the great truths on these subjects were more generally circu- 
lated, and the lower classes of people could be convinced that by 
the Jaws of nature, independently of any particular institutions, 
except the great one of property, which is absolutelj- necessarj- 
in order to attain any considerable produce, no person has anj- 
claim of right on sodetj- for subsistence if his labour will not 
purchase it, the greatest part of the mischieTOUs declamation on 
the unjust institutions of societj' would fall jwwerless to the 
ground. The poor are by no means inclined to be \-isionary. 
Their distr^ses are always real, though they are not attributed 
to the real causes. If these causes were properly explained to 
them, and they were taught to know what part of their present 
distress was attributable to government, and what part to causes 
totally unconnected with it, discontent and irritation among the 
lower classes of people would show themselves much less 
frequently than at present; and when they did show themselves 
would be much less to he dreaded. The efforts of turbulent and 
discontented men in the middle classes of society might safely 
be disregarded if the poor were so far enlightened respecting 
* Raynal Hist, dcs Indes, toI, x. s. i. p, 3:2. Svo. 
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the real nature of their situation as to he aware that by aiding 
them in their schemes of renovation they would probably be 
promoting the ambitious views of others without in any respect 
benefiting themselves. The country gentlemea and men of 
property in England might securely return to a wholesome 
jealously of the encroachments of power; and instead of daily 
sacrificing the liberties of the subject on the altar of public safety, 
might, without any just apprehension from the people, not only 
tread back their late steps, but firmly insist upon those gradual 
reforms which the lapse of time and the storms of the political 
world have rendered necessary to prevent the gradual destruc- 
tion of the British constitution. 

All improvements in governments must necessarily originate 
with persons of some education; and these will of course be 
found among the people of property. Wh.atever may be said of 
a few, it is impossible to suppose that the great mass of the 
people of property should be really interested in the abuses of 
government. They merely submit to them from the fear that an 
endeavour to remove them might be productive of greater evils. 
Could we but take away this fear, reform and improve- 
ment would proceed with as much facility as the removal of 
nuisances, or the paving and lighting of the streets. In human 
life we are continually called upon to submit to a lesser evil in 
order to avoid a greater; and it is the part of a wise man to do 
this readily and cheerfully; but no wise man wiU submit to any 
evil if he can get rid of it without danger. Remove all appre- 
hension from the tyranny or folly of the people, and the tyranny 
of government could not stand a moment. It would then appear 
in its proper deformity, without palliation, without pretext, 
without protector. Naturally feeble in itself, when it was once 
stripped naked and deprived of the support of public opinion 
and of the great plea of necessity, it would fall without a struggle. 
Its few interested defenders would hide their heads abashed, and 
would be ashamed any longer to support a cause for which no 
human ingenuity could invent a plausible argument. 

The most successful supporters of tyranny are without doubt 
those general declaimers who attribute the distresses of the poor, 
pd .almost all the evils to which society is subject, to human 
institutions and the iniquity of governments. The falsity of 
these accusations, and the dreadful consequences that would 
result from their being generaUy admitted and acted upon, make 
It absolutely necessary that they should at all events be resisted; 
not only on account of the immediate revolutionary horrors to 
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be expected from a movement of the people acting under such 
impressions (a consideration which must at all times have very 
great weight); but also on account of the extreme probability 
that such a revolution would terminate in a much worse 
despotism than that which it had destroyed. On these grounds 
a genuine friend of freedom, a zealous advocate for the real 
rights of man, might be found among the defenders of a con- 
siderable degree of tyranny. A cause bad in itself might be 
supported by the good and the virtuous, merely because that 
which was opposed to it was much worse; and because it was 
absolutely necessary at the moment to make a choice between 
the two. Whatever therefore may be the intention of those in- 
discriminate accusations against governments, their real effect 
undoubtedly is to add a weight of talents and principles to the 
prevailing power which it never would have received otherwise. 

It is a truth which I trust has been sufficiently proved in the 
course of this work, that under a government constructed upon 
the best and purest principles, and executed by men of the 
highest talents and integrity, the most squalid poverty and 
wretchedness might universally prevail from an inattention to 
the prudential check to population. And as this cause of un- 
happiness has hitherto been so little understood that the efforts 
of society have always tended rather to aggravate than to lessen 
it, we have the strongest reasons for supposing that, in all the 
governments with which we are acquainted, a great part of the 
miserj' to be observed among the lower classes of the people arises 
from this cause. 

The inference therefore which Mr. Paine and others have 
drawn against governments from the unhappiness of the people 
is palpably unfair ; and before we give a sanction to such accusa- 
tions, it is a debt we owe to truth and justice to ascertain how 
much of this unhappiness arises from the principle of population, 
and how much is fairly to be attributed to government. When 
this distinction has been properly made, and all the vague, 
indefinite, and false accusations removed, government would 
remain, as it ought to be, clearly responsible for the rest; and 
the amount of this would still be such as to make the responsi- 
bility very considerable. Though government has but little 
power in the direct and immediate relief of poverty, yet its 
indirect influence on the prosperity of its subjects is striking and 
incontestable. And the reason is, that though it is compara- 
tively impotent in its efforts to make the food of a country keep 
pace with an unrestricted increase of population, yet its influence 
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is great in giving the best direction to those checks which in 
some form or other must necessarily take place. It has clearly 
appeared in the former part of this work tliat the most despotic 
and worst-governed countrieSj however low they might be in 
actual population, were uniformly the most populous in pro- 
portion to their means of subsistence; and the necessary effect 
of this state of things must of course be very low wages. In such 
countries the checks to population arise more from the sickness 
and mortality consequent on poverty, than from the prudence 
and foresight which restrain the frequency and universality of 
early marriages. The checks are more of the positive and less of 
the preventive kind. 

The first grand requisite to the growth of prudential habits is 
the perfect security of property; and the next perhaps is that 
respectability and importance which are given to the lower 
classes by equal laws, and the possession of some influence in 
the framing of them. The more excellent therefore is the govern- 
ment, the more does it tend to generate that prudence and eleva- 
tion of sentiment by which alone in the present state of out 
being poverty can be avoided. 

It has been sometimes asserted that the only reason why it is 
advantageous that the people should have some share in the 
government is that a representation of the people tends best to 
secure the framing of good and equal laws ; but that, if the same 
object could be attained under despotism, the same advantage 
would accrue to the community. If however the representative 
system, by securing to the lower classes of society a more equal 
and liberal mode of treatment from their superiors, gives to each 
individual a greater personal respectability, and a greater fear 
of personal degradation; it is evident that it will powerfully co- 
operate with the security of property in animating the exertions 
of industry and in generating habits of prudence; and thus more 
powerfully tend to increase the riches and prosperity of the lower 
classes of the community than if the same laws had existed 
under a despotism. 

But though the tendency of a free constitution and a good 
government to diminish poverty be certain; yet their effect in 
this way must necessarily be indirect and slow, and very different 
from the direct and immediate relief which the lower classes of 
people are too frequently in the hhbit of looking fonvard to as 
the consequence of a revolution.! This habit of expecting too 
much, and the irritation occasioned by disappointment, con- 
fanually give a wrong direction to thVSr efforts in favour of liberty. 
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and constantly tend to defeat the accomplishment of those 
gradual reforms in government and that slow melioration of the 
condition of the lower classes of society which are really attain- 
able. It is of the very highest importance, therefore, to know dis- 
tinctly what government cannot do, as well as ivhat it can. If 
I were called upon to name the cause which, in my conception, 
had more than any other contributed to the very slow progress 
of freedom, so disheartening to every liberal mind, I should say 
that it was the confusion that had existed respecting the causes 
of the unhappiness and discontents which prevail in society; 
and the advantage which governments had been able to take, and 
indeed had been compelled to take, of this confusion, to confirm 
and strengthen their power. I cannot help thinking, therefore, 
that a knowledge generally circulated that the principal cause 
of want and unhappiness is only indirectly connected rvith 
government, and totally beyond its power directly to remove, 
and that it depends upon the conduct of the poor themselves, 
would, instead of giving any advantage to governments, give a 
great additional weight to the popular side of the question, by 
removing the dangers with which from ignorance it is at present 
accompanied, and thus tend, in a very powerful manner, to 
promote the cause of rational freedom. 
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CHAPTER VII 

CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT • 

The reasonings of the foregoing chapter have been strikingly 
confirmed by the events of the last two or three years. Perhaps 
there never was a period when more erroneous views were formed 
by the lower classes of society of the effects to be expected from 
reforms in the government, when these erroneous views were 
more immediately founded on a total misapprehension of the 
principal cause of poverty, and when they more directly led to 
results unfavourable to liberty. 

One of the main causes of complaint against the government 
has been that a considerable number of labourers, who are both 
able and willing to work, are wliolly out of employment, and un- 
able consequently to command the necessaries of life. 'J'hat this 
state of things is one of the most afflicting events tliat c.an occur 
in civilised life, that it is a natural and pardonable cause of 
discontent among the lower classes of society, and that every 
effort should be made by the Jiighcr classes to mitigate it, con- 
sistently with a proper care not to render it permanent, no man 
of humanity c.an doubt. But that such a state of things may 
occur in the bcst-conductcd and most economical government 
that ever existed is as certain as that governments have not the 
power of commanding with effect the resources of a country to 
be progressive when they arc naturally stationary or declining. 

It will be allowed that periods of pro.spcrity may occur in 
any well-govcmcd state, tluring which an extraordinary stimulus 
may bo pven to its wealth and population which cannot in its 
naUire be peimanent. If, for instance, new channels of trade are 
opened, new colonics arc (Kisscsscd, new inventions tike pl.icc 
in machincr>% and new and great improvements arc made in 
agriculture, it is Cjuite obvious that while the markets at borne 
and abroad will rc-adily take off at adyantigeous prices the 
incicasiiig produce, there mu'-t be a rapid in'^rcasc of canit.al and 
an unusual stimulus given to the population. On the otl'icr h.ind, 
if subre.picntly the^c channels of trpde are eithcr'^-'^i, by 

accident or contracted by foreign if b-'jare 

» Wtitt> . 
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lost or the some produce is supplied from other quarters; 
if the markets, either from glut or competition, cease to extend 
rvith the extension of the new machinery; nnd if the improve- 
menls in ngricullurc from any cause u hatever cease to be pro- 
gressive, it is as obvious that, just at the time when the stimulus 
to population has produced its greatc-.t effect, the means of 
employing nnd supporting this population may, b the natural 
course of things, nnd without any fault whatever m the govern- 
ment, become deficient. This fntlnre must unavoidably produce 
great distress among the labouring classes of society; but it is 
quite dear that no inference can be drawn from this distress 
that a radical change is required in the government; and the 
attempt to accomplish such a change might only aggravate the 
evil. 

It has been supposed in this case that the government has in 
no respect by its conduct contributed to the pressure in question, 
a supposition which in practice perhaps will rarely be borne out 
by the fact. It is unquestionably in the power of a government 
to produce great distress by war and taxation, and it requires 
some skill to distinguish the distress which b the natural result 
of these causes from that which is occasioned in the way just 
described. In our own ease unquestionably both descriptions 
of causes have combined, but the former in the greater degree 
than the latter. War nnd ta.xation, as far as they operate 
directly and simply, tend to destroy or retard the progress of 
capital, produce, and population; but during the late war these 
checks to prosperity have been much more than overbalanced 
by a combination of circumstances which has given an e.xtra- 
ordinary stimulus to production. That for this overbalance of 
adTOntages the countrj' ainnot be considered as much indebted 
to the government is most certain. The government during 
tlic last twenty-five years has shown no very g^eat love either 
of peace or liberty; and no particular economy in the use of the 
national resources. It has proceeded in a very straightforward 
manner to spend great sums in war, and to raise them by very 
Jieayy taxes. It has no doubt done its part towards the dilapi- 
dation of the national resources. But still the broad fact must 
stare every impartial observer in the face, that at the end of the 
war in 1814 the national resources were not dilapidated; and 
that not only iverc the w'ealth nnd population of the country 
considerably greater than they were at the commencement of the 
war, but that they had increased in the inter\'al at a more rapid 
rate than was ever experienced before. 
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Perhaps this may justly be considered as one of the most extra- 
ordinary facts in history; and it certainly follows from it that 
the sufferings of the country since the peace have not been 
occasioned so much by the usual and most natural effects to be 
expected from war and taxation, as by the sudden ceasing of an 
extraordinary stimulus to production, the distresses consequent 
upon which, though increased no doubt by the sveight of taxa- 
tion, do not essentially arise from it, and are not directly, there- 
fore, and immediately, to be relieved by its removal. 

That the labouring classes of society should not be fully aware 
that the main causes of their distress are, to a certain extent and 
for a certain time, irremediable, is natural enough ; and that they 
should listen much more readily and willingly to those who 
confidently promise immediate relief rather than to those who 
can only tell them unpalatable truths, is by no means surprising. 
But it must be allowed that full advantage has been taken by the 
popular orators and writers of a crisis which has given them so 
much power. Partly from ignorance, and partly from design, 
everything that could tend to enlighten the labouring classes 
as to the real nature of their situation, and encourage them to 
bear an unavoidable pressure with patience, has been either 
sedulously kept out of their view or clamorously reprobated; 
and everything that could tend to deceive them, to aggravate 
and encourage their discontents, and to raise unreasonable and 
extravagant expectations as to the relief to be expected from 
reform, has been as sedulously brought forward. If under 
these circumstances the reforms proposed had been accomplished 
it is impossible that the people should not have been most cruelly 
disappointed; and under a system of universal suffrage and 
annual parliaments, a general disappointment of the people 
would probably lead to every sort of experiment in government, 
till the career of change was stopped by a military despotism. 
The warmest friends of genuine liberty might justly feel alarmed 
at such a prospect. To a cause conducted upon such principles, 
and likely to be attended with such results, they could not of 
course, consistently with their duty, lend any assistance. And 
if with great difficulty, and against the sense of the great mass 
of petitioners, they were to effect a more moderate and more 
really useful reform, they could not but feel certain that the 
unavoidable disappointment of the people would be attributed 
to the half -measures which Iiad been pursued; and that they 
would be either forced to proceed to more radical changes, or 
submit to a total loss of their influence and popularity by stop- 
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ping short while the distresses of the people were unrelieved, 
their discontents unallayed, and the great panacea on which 
they had built their sanguine expectations untried. 

These considerations have naturally paralysed the exertions of 
the best friends of liberty; and those salutary reforms which are 
acknowledged to be necessary in order to repair the breaches 
of time, and improve the fabric of our constitution, are thus 
rendered much more difficult, and consequently much less 
probable. 

But not only have the false expectations and extravagant 
demands suggested by the leaders of the people given an easy 
victory to government over every proposition for reform, 
whether violent or moderate, but they have furnished the most 
fatal instruments of offensive attack against the constitution 
Itself. They are naturally calculated to excite some alarm, and 
to check moderate reform; but alarm, when once e.xcited, seldom 
knows where to stop, and the causes of it are particularly liable 
to be exaggerated. There is reason to believe that it has been 
under the influence of exaggerated statements, and of inferences 
dratvn by exaggerated fears from these statements, that acts 
unfavourable to liberty have been passed without an adequate 
necessity. But the power of creating these exaggerated fears, 
and of passing these acts, has been unquestionably furnished 
by the extravagant expectations of the people. And it must 
be allowed that the present times furnish a very striking 
illustration of the doctrine that an ignorance of the principal 
cause of poverty is peculiarly unfavourable, and that a know- 
ledge of it must be peculiarly favourable, to the cause of civil 
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CHAPTER Vlir 

PLAN OF THE GRABOAL ABOLITION OF THE POOR LAWS PROPOSED 

If the principles in the preceding chapters should stand the test 
of examination, and we should ever feel the obligation of en- 
deavouring to act upon them, the next inquiry would be in what 
way we ought practically to proceed. The first grand obstacle 
which presents itself in this country is the system of the poor-laws, 
which has been justly stated to be an evil in comparison of 
which the national debt, with all its magnitude of terror, is of 
little moment.^ The rapidity nith which the poor’s rates have 
increased of late years presents us indeed with the prospect of 
such an extraordmaiy proportion of paupers in the society as 
would seem to be incredible in a nation flourishing in arts, 
agriculture, and commerce, and with a government which has 
generally been allowed to be the best that has hitherto stood 
the test of experience.^ 

Greatly as we may be shocked at such a prospect, and ardently 
as we inay \yish to remove it, the evil is now so deeply seated, and 
the relief given by the poor-laws so widely extended, that no 
man of humanity could venture to propose their immediate 
abolition. To mitigate their effects, however, and stop their 
future increase, to which, if left to continue upon their present 
plan, we can see no probable termination, it has been proposed 
to fix the whole sum to be raised at its present rate, or any other 
that might be determined upon ; and to make a law that on no 
account this sum should be exceeded. The objection to this 
plan IS that a very large sum would be still to be raised, and a 
great number of people to be supported; the consequence of 
which would be that the poor would not be easily able to 
distinguish the alteration that had been made. Each individual 
would think that he had as good a right to be supported when he 

p ’_^^eports of the Society for bettenag the Condition of the Poor, voL iii. 

If the poor s rates continue increasing as rapidh' as they have done 
on uie average of the last ten years, how melancholy are our future pros- 
pects . The system of the poor-laws has been justly stated by the French 
M “I- * rAngletme la plus devorante. (Comt6 de 
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was in want as any other person; and those who unfortunately 
chanced to be in distress, when the fixed sum had been collected, 
would think themselves particularly ill-used on being excluded 
from all assistance, while so many others were enjoying this 
advantage. If the sum collected were divided among all that 
were in want, however their numbers might increase, though 
such a plan would not be so unfair with regard to those who 
became dependent after the sum had been fixed, it would 
undoubtedly be very hard upon those who had been in the habit 
of receiving a more liberal supply and had done nothing to 
justify its being taken from them; and in both cases it would 
certainly be unjust in the society to undertake the support of 
the poor, and yet, if their numbers increased, to feed them so 
sparingly that they must necessarily die of hunger and disease. 

I have reflected much on the subject of the poor-laws, and hope 
therefore that I shall be excused in venturing to suggest a mode 
of their gradual abolition to which I confess that at present I can 
see no material objection. Of this indeed I feel nearly con- 
vinced that, should we ever become so fully sensible of the wide- 
sprwiding tyranny, dependence, indolence, and unhappiness 
which they create as seriously to make an effort to abolish them, 
we shall be compelled by a sense of justice to adopt the principle, 
rf not the plan, which I shall mention. It seems impossible to 
get rid_ of so extensive a system of support, consistently with 
humanity, without appl 3 dng ourselves directly to its vital 
principle, and endeavouring to counteract that deeply-seated 
cause which occasions the rapid growth of all such establishments 
and invariably renders them inadequate to their object. 

As a previous step even to any considerable alteration in the 
present system, which would contract or stop the increase of the 
be given, it appears to me that we are bound in justice 
and honour formally to disclaim the right of the poor to support. 

. ^liis end, I should propose a regulation to be made, declar- 
'ng that no child bom from any marriage, taking place after the 
of a year from the date of the law, and no illegitimate 
Crald bom two years from the same date, should ever be entitled 
0 parish assistance. And to give a more general knowledge 
c this law, and to enforce it more strongly on the minds of the 
ower dasses of people, the clergyman of each parish should, after 
e publication of banns, read a short address stating the strong 
wtigation on every man to support his own children; the 
and even immorality, of marrying 
Pect of being able to do this; the evils which had resulted to the 
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poor themselves from the attempt which had been made to 
assist by public institutions in a duty which ought to be exclu- 
sively appropriated to parents; and the absolute riecessity 
which had at length appeared of abandoning all such institutions, 
on account of their producing effects totally opposite to those 
which were intended. 

This would operate as a fair, distinct, and precise notice, which 
no man could well mistake; and, without pressing hard on any 
particular individuals, would at once throw off the rising gene- 
ration from that miserable and helpless dependence upon 
the government and the rich, the moral as weE as physical 
consequences of which are almost incalculable. 

After the public notice which I have proposed had been given, 
and the system of poor-laws had ceased with regard to the rising 
generation, if any man chose to marry, without a prospect of 
being able to support a family, he should have the most perfect 
liberty so to do. Though to marry, in this case, is, in my opinion, 
clearly an immoral act, yet it is not one which society can justly 
take upon itself to prevent or punish; because the punishment 
prorided for it bjf the laws of nature falls directly and most 
severely upon the individual who commits the act, and through 
him, only more remotely and feebly, on the society. When 
nature will govern and punish for us, it is a very miserable ambi- 
tion to wish to snatch the rod from her hand and draw upon 
ourselves the odium of executioner. To the punishment there- 
fore of nature he should be left, the punishment of want. He has 
erred in the face of a most clear and precise warning, and can 
have no just reason to complain of any person but himself when 
he feels the consequences of his error. All parish assistance 
should be denied him; and he should be left to the uncertait^ 
support of private charity. He should be taught to Icnow that 
the laws of nature, which are the laws of God, had doomed him 
and his family to suffer for disobeying their repeated admoni- 
tions; that he had no claim of right on society for the smallest 
portion of food, beyond that which his labour would fairly 
purchase; and that if he and his family were saved from feeling 
the natural consequences of his imprudence he would owe it to 
the pity of some kind benefactor, to whom, therefore, he ought 
to be bound by the strongest ties of gratitude. 

If this system were pursued, we need be under no appre- 
hensions that the number of persons in extreme want would be 
beyond the power and the will of the benevolent to supply. 

‘le sphere for the exercise of private charity would, probably. 
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not be greater tlian it is at present; and the principal difliculty 
would be to restrain the hand of benevolence from assisting 
those in distress in so indiscriminate a manner as to encourage 
indolence and want of foresight in others. 

With regard to illegitimate children, after the proper notice 
had been given, they should not be allowed to have any claim 
to parish assistance, but be left entirely to the support of private 
charity. If the parents desert their child, they ought to be 
made answerable for the crime. The infant is, comparatively 
speaking, of little value to the society, as others will immediately 
supply its place. Its principal value is on account of its being 
the object of one of the most delightful passions in human nature 
— parental affection. But if this value be disregarded by those 
who are alone in a capacity to feel it, the society cannot be called 
upon to put itself in their place; and has no further business in 
its protection than to punish the crime of desertion or inten- 
tional ill-treatment in the persons whose duty it is to provide 
for it. 

At present the child is taken under the protection of the parish,* 
and generally dies, at least in London, within the first year. 
The loss to the society is the same; but the crime is diluted by 
the number of people concerned, and the death passes as a 
visitation of Providence, instead of being considered as the 
necessary conscqcnce of the conduct of its parents, for which 
they ought to be held responsible to God and to society. 

The desertion of both parents, however, is not so common as 
the desertion of one. When a servant or labouring man has an 
illegitimate child, his running away is perfectly a matter of 
course; and it is by no means uncommon for a man who has a 
wife and large family to withdraw into a distant county and 
leave them to the parish; indeed I once heard a hard-working 
good sort of man propose to do this as the best mode of pro- 
viding for a wife and six children.- If the simple fact of these 
frequent desertions were related in some countries, a strange 
inference would be drawn against the English character; but 
the wonder would cease when our public institutions were 
explained. 

* I fully .ugrec with Sir F. Jl. Eden in thinking that the constant public 
support which deserted children receive is the cause of their very great 
numbers in the two most opulent countries of Europe, France and 
England State of the Poor, vol. i. p 339. 

= “ That many of the poorer classes of the community avail themselves 
of the liberality of the law, and leave their wives and children on the 
parish, the reader will find abundant proof m the subsequent part of this 
work.” Sir F. M. Eden on the State of the Poor, vol i, p. 339. 
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By the laws of nature, a child is confided directly and exclu- 
sively to the protection of its parents. By the laws of nature, 
the mother of a child is confided almost as strongly and exclu- 
sively to the man who is the father of it. If these ties were 
suffered to remain in the state in which nature has left them, 
and the man were convinced that the woman and the child 
depended solely upon him for support, I scarcely believe that 
there are ten men breathing so atrocious as to desert them. 
But our laws, in opposition to the laws of nature, say that if 
the parents forsake their child, other persons will undertake to 
support it; or, if the man forsake the woman, that she shall 
still meet with protection elsewhere; that is, we take all possible 
pains to weaken and render null the ties of nature, and then say 
that men are unnatural. But the fact is, that the society itself, 
in its body politic, is the unnatural character for framing laws 
that thus counteract the laws of nature and give premiums to 
the ruolation of the best and most honourable feelings of the 
human heart. 

^ It is a common thing in most parishes, when the father of an 
illegitimate child can be seized, to endeavour to frighten him into 
marriage by the terrors of a jail; but such a proceeding cannot 
surely be too strongly reprobated. In the first place, it is a most 
shallow policy in the parish officers; for, if they succeed, the 
effect upon the present system will generally be that of having 
three or four children to provide for instead of one. And in the 
next place it is difficult to conceive a more gross and scandalous 
profanation of a religious ceremony. Those who believe that 
the character of a woman is restored by such a forced engagement, 
or that the moral worth of the man is enhanced by affirming a lie 
before God, have, I confess, very different ideas of delicacy and 
morality from those which I have been taught to consider as just. 
If a man deceive a woman into a connection with him under a 
promise of marriage he has undoubtedly been guilty of a most 
atrocious act, and there are few crimes which merit a more severe 
punishment; but the last that I should choose is that which rvill 
obhge him to affirm another falsehood, which will probably 
render the woman that he is to be joined to miserable, and will 
burden the society ivith a family of paupers. 

The obligation on every man to support his children, whethei 
legitimate or illegitimate, is so clear and strong, that it would be 
just to arm society with any power to enforce it which would 
be likely to answer the purpose. But I am inclined to believe 
that no exercise of the civil power, however rigorous, would be 
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half so effectual as a knowledge generally circulated tliat 
children were in future to depend solely for support upon their 
parents, and would be left only to casual charity if they were 
deserted. 

It may appear to be hard that a mother and her children, who 
have been guilty of no particular crime themselves, should 
suffer for the ill conduct of the father; but this is one of the 
invariable laws of nature; and, knowing this, we should 
think twice upon the subject, and be very sure of the 
ground on which we go, before we presume sysiemalically to 
counteract it. 

I have often heard the goodness of the Deity impeaclied on 
account of that part of the Decalogue in which He declares that 
he will visit the sins of tlic father upon the children; but the 
objection has not perhaps been sufficiently considered. Witli- 
out a most complete and fundamental change in the whole con- 
stitution of human nature; without making man an angel, or 
at least something totally different from what he is at present; 
it seems absolutely necessary that such a law should prevail. 
Would it not require a perpetual miracle, which is perhaps a 
contradiction in terms, to prevent children from being affected 
in their moral and civil condition by the conduct of their 
parents? 

Wlmt man is there, that has been brought up by his parents, 
who is not at the present moment enjoying something from 
their virtues or suffering something from their vices; who, in 
his moral cliaracter, has not been elevated in some degree by 
their prudence, their justice, their benevolence, their temper- 
ance, or depressed by the contraries; who, in his civil condition, 
has not been raised by their reputation, their foresight, their 
industry, their good fortune, or lowered by their want of char- 
acter, their imprudence, their indolence, and their adversity? 
And how mucli does a knowledge of this transmission of blessings 
contribute to excite and invigorate virtuous exertion? Pro- 
ceeding upon this certainty, how ardent and incessant are the 
efforts of parents to give their children a good education, and to 
provide for their future situation in the world! If a man could 
neglect or desert his wife and children without their suffering 
any injury, how many individuals there are who, not being very 
fond of their wives, or being tired of the shackles of matrimony, 
would withdraw from household cares and difficulties, and re- 
sume their liberty and independence as single men! But the 
consideration that children may suffer for the faults of their 
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every individual the produce of his industry. When, there- 
fore, on a comparison with other countries, England appears to 
have the advantage in the state of her poor, the superiority is 
entirely to bo attributed to these favourable circumstances, and 
not to the poor-lans. A woman rvith one bad feature may 
greatly excel in beauty some other, who may have this individual 
feature tolerably good; but it would be rather stiange to assert, 
in consequence, that the superior beauty of the former was 
occasioned by this particular deformity. The poor-larvs have 
constantly tended to counteract the natural and acquired ad- 
vantages of this country. Fortunately these advantages have 
been so considerable that though weakened they could not be 
o\'ercomc; and to these advantages, together with the checks 
to marriage which the laws themselves create, it is owing that 
England has been able to bear up so long against this pernicious 
system. Probably there is not any other country in the world, 
except perhaps Holland before the revolution, which could have 
acted upon it so completely for the same period of time, without 
utter ruin. 

It has been proposed by some to establish poor-laws in Ireland; 
but from tire depressed state of the common people there is 
little reason to doubt that, on the establishment of such law's, 
the whole of the landed property would very soon be absorbed, 
or tlie system be given up in despair. 

In Sweden, from the dearths which are not unfrequent, 
owing to the general failure of crops in an unpropitious climate 
and the impossibility of great importations in a poor country, 
an attempt to establish a system of parochial relief such as that 
in England (if it were not speedily abandoned from the physical 
impossibility of executing it) would level the property of the 
kingdom from one end to the other, and conrmlse the social 
system in such a manner as absolutely to prevent it from 
recovering its former state on the return of plenty. 

Even in France, with all her advantages of situation and 
climate, the tendency to population is so great, and the want of 
foresight among the lower classes of the people so remarkable, 
that if poor-laws were established, the landed property would 
soon sink under the burden, and the wretchedness of the people 
at the same time be increased. On these considerations the 
committee de Mendiciie, at the beginning of the revolution, veiy' 
properly and judiciously rejected the establishment of such a 
system, which had been proposed. 

The exception of Holland, if it were an exception, would arise 
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from very particuLir circumstances — ^hcr extensive foreign trade 
and her numerous colonial emigrations, compared '\ith the 
smallness of her territory, together with the extreme unhealthi- 
ness of a great part of the country, wliich occasions a much 
greater average mortality than is common in other states. 
Those, I conceive, were the unobserv-cd causes which principally 
contributed to render flolland so famous for the management 
of her poor, and able to employ and support all who applied for 
relief. 


No part of Germany is sufRciently rich to support an extensite 
system of parochial relief; but I am inclined to think, that from 
the absence of it the lower classes of the people in some parts 
of Germany arc in a better situation than those of the same 
class in England. In Switzerland, for the same reason, theii 
condition, before the late troubles, was perhaps universally 
superior: and in a journey through the duchies of Holstein and 
Sleswick belonging to Denmark, the houses of the lower classes 
of people appeared to me to be neater and better, and in genera! 
there were fewer indications of poverty and wretchedness among 
them than among the same ranks in this country. 

Even m Non\ay, notwithstanding the disadvantage of a 
severe and unccrtain climate, from the little that I saw m a few 
weeks residence in liic country, and the information that I 
could collect from others, I am inclined to think that the poor 
arc, on the average, better off than in England. Their houses 
and clothing arc often superior; and though they have no white 
bread, tliey have much more meat, fish, and milk than our 
labourers; and I particularly remarked that the farmers’ bojf 
were much stouter and hcalQiier looking lads than Uiose of th.. 
same _ description m England. This degree of happiness, 
superior to what could be expected from the sod and climate, 
exclusively from the degree in which the pre- 
entive check to population operates. The establishment of a 
nnrl ™ oj Poof-laws, which would destroy this check, would at 
closes of the people into a state of the most 
wretchedness; would diminish their in- 
consequently Uie produce of the land and labour of 
would weaken the resources of ingenuity m times 

southern "f'aoy countries of the more 

orn^e tW ' <3cgraded a state as to 

propagate their species without regard to consequences, it 
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matters little whether they have poor-laws or not. Jliscry in 
all its various forms must be the predominant check to their 
incre.asc. Poor-laws, indeed, will always tend to aggravate the 
evil by diminishing the gcneial resources of the countrj'; and in 
sucli a state of things can exist only for a very slmrt time; but 
with or without them, no stretch of human ingenuity and 
exertion can rescue the people from the most extreme poverty 
and wretchedness. 
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aiAPTER IX 

OF THE MODES OF CORRECTING THE PREVAILING OPINIONS ON 
POPULATION 

It is not enough to abolish all the positive institutions which 
encourage population; but we must endeavour, at the same 
time, to correct the prevailing opinions which have the same, or 
perhaps even a more powerful effect. Tliis must necessarily be 
a work of time; and can only be done by circulating juster 
notions on these subjects in writings and conversation ; and by 
endeavouring to impress as strongly as possible on the public 
mind that it is not the duty of man simply to propagate his 
species, but to propagate virtue and happiness; and that, if 
he has not a tolerably fair prospect of doing this, he is by no 
means called upon to leave descendants. 

Among the higher ranks of society we have not much reason 
to apprehend the too great frequency of marriage. Though the 
circulation of juster notions on this subject might, even in this 
part of the community, do much good, and prevent many un- 
happy marriages; yet whether we make particular exertions for 
this purpose or not, we may rest assured that the degree of 
proper pride and spirit of independence almost invariably con- 
nected with education and a certain rank in life will secure the 
operation of the prudential check to marriage to a considerable 
extent. All that the society can reasonably require of its 
members is, that they should not have families without being 
able to support them. This may be fairly enjoined as a positive 
duty. Every restraint beyond this must be considered as a 
matter of choice and taste; but from what we already know of 
the habits which prevail among the higher ranks of life, we have 
reason to think that little more is wanted to attain the object 
required than to award a greater degree of respect and of per- 
sonal liberty to single women, and to place them nearer upon a 
, level with married women; — a change which, independently of 
any particular purpose in view, the plainest principles of equity 
-om to demand. 

If, among the higher classes of society, the object of securing 
the operation of the prudential check to marriage to a sufficient 
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dc'irce apjwar to be attainable withotit much difiiciiUy, the 
obvious mode of proscctiing with the lower classes of society, 
where the point is of the principal importance, is to endeavour 
to infuse into them a portion of that knowlcdEtc and forcsii;ht 
which so much facilitates the attainment of this object in the 
cducateil pan of the commtmily. 

'I'he fairest chance of accomplishing this end would probably 
he by the establishment of a system of parochial education upon 
a plan similar to that proposed by Adam Smith.* In addition 
to the usual subjects of instruction, and those which he has 
mentioned, 1 should he disposed to lay considerable stress on 
the frequent explanation of the real state of the lower classes of 
society as affected by the principle of population, and tiicir 
consequent dependence on themselves for the chief part of their 
hajrpincss or misery. It would be Iry no means necc.ssarv’ or 
proper in these explanations to undermte, in the smallest degree, 
the desirableness of marriage. It should always be represented 
as, what it really is, a state peculiarly suited to the nature of 
man, and cakulatctl greatly to advance his happiness and remove 
the temptations to vice; hut, like property or any other desir- 
able object, its advantages should be shown to he unattainable 
except under certain conditions. And a strong conviction in a 
young man of the great desirableness of marriage, with a con- 
viction at the same time that the power of supporting a family 
was the only condition which would enable him really to enjoy 
its blessings, would be the most effectual motive imaginable to 
industry and sobriety before marriage, and would powerfully 
urge him to s.avc that superfluity of income which single labourers 
neccs.sarily possess for the accomplishment of a rational and 
desirable object, instc.ad of dissipating it, as is now usually done, 
in idleness and vice. 

If in the course of time a few of the simplest principles of 
political economy could be added to the instructions given in 
these schools, the benefit to society would be almost incalcul- 
able.- In some conversations with labouring men, during the 

> Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. b. v. c. I. p. 1S7. 

♦ Atlam Smith proposes that the elementary parts of Rcomctry and 
mcdianics siionld be l.aught in these parish schools; and I cannot Iielp 
thinking tliat tlie common principles by which in.arkcts are regulated 
might be made sufficiently cic.ar to be of considerable use. It is certainly 
a subject that, as it interests the lower classes of people very ne.arly, would 
be likclv to attract their attention. At the same time it must be confessed 
th.at it IS impossible to be in any degree sanguine on this point, recollecting 
ho« very ignorant in general the educated part of the community is of 
these principles. If, however, political economy cannot be taught to the 
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late scarcities, ‘ I confess that I was to the last degree dis- 
heartened at observing the inveterate prejudices on the subject 
of grain; and 1 felt verj' strongly the almost absolute incom- 
patibility of a government really free with such a degree of 
ignorance. The delusions arc of such a nature that, if acted 
upon, they must at all events be repressed by force; and it is 
extremely difficult to give sucli a power to the government as 
will be sufficient at all times for this purpose, without the risk 
of its being employed improperly and endangering the liberty 
of tlie subject. 

We have lavished immense sums on the poor, which we have 
every reason to think have constantly tended to aggravate 
their misery. But in their education and in the circulation of 
those important political truths that most nearly concern them, 
whidi arc perhaps the only means in our power of really raising 
their condition, and of making them happier men and more 
peaceable subjects, we have been miserably deficient. It is 
surely a great national disgrace, that the education of the lower 
classes of people in England should be left merely to a few Sunday 
schools, supported by a subscription from individuals, who can 
give to the course of instruction in them any kind of bias which 


common people, I rc.-illy tlimk that it ought to fonn a brancli ot university 
education. Scotland has set us an example in this respect, which we 
ought not to be so slow to imitate. It is ol the utmost importance that the 
gentlemen of the country, and particularly the clergy, should not from 
ignoranct^ggravate the evils of scarcity every time that it unfortunately 
occurs. During the late dearths, ball of the genliemen and clergymen in 
the kingdom richly deserved to have been prosecuted for seditiou. After 
inflaming the minds of the common people against the fanners and com 
dealers, by tlic manner in winch they talked of them or preached about 
* ^ feeble antidote to the poison which they had infused, 
coldly to observe that, however the poor might be oppressed or cheated, it 
was their duty to keep the peace. It was httle better than Antony’s re- 
pc.atcu declaration, that the conspirators were all honourable men; which 
did not save either their houses or their persons irom the attacks ot the 
S'.n is perhaps the only science of which it may be 

said that the ignor.ancc of it is not merely a deprivation of good, but 
produces great positive evil. 

11,^*’** note was written in 1803; and it is particularly gratifying 
*®-3> fhat what 1 stated as so desirable 
Tki ! st^ems to be now on the eve of its accomplishment, 

the which in the interval has been paid generally to 

CamhrM™ P0htic.al economy; the lectures which have been given at 
Sd Liverpool; the chair which has lately been cstab- 

-111 the'nfee^ 5^^’ ‘ ptojcctcd Umvecsity m the Metropolis; and, .above 
moderate Institution, open the fairest prospect that, within a 

wuf to*^ ‘i™'7 ‘Le fundamental principles of political economy 

imnwHnt extent, be known to the higher, middle, and a most 

>’^1800 mdlsoi ^ working classes of society in England. 
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they please. And even the improvement of Sunday schools 
(for, objectionable as they are in some points of view, and im- 
perfect in all, I cannot but consider them as an improvement) 
is of very late date,^ 

The arguments which have been urged against instructing the 
people appear to me to be not only illiberal, but to the last 
degree feeble; and they ought, on the contrary, to be e.vtremely 
forcible, and to be supported by the most obvious and striking 
necessity, to warrant us in withholding the means of raising the 
condition of the lower classes of people, when they are in our 
power. Those who will not listen to any answer to these argu- 
ments drawn from theory cannot, I think, refuse the testimony 
of experience; and I would ask whether the advantage of 
superior instruction which the lower classes of people in Scot- 
land are known to possess has appeared to have any tendency 
towards creating a spirit of tumult and discontent amongst 
them. And yet, from the natural inferiority of its soil and 
climate, the pressure of want is more constant, and the dearths 
are not only more frequent, but more dreadful than in England. 
In the case of Scotland, the knowledge circulated among the 
common people, though not sufficient essentially to better their 
condition by increasing, in an adequate degree, their habits of 
prudence and foresight, has yet the effect of making them bear 
with patience the evils which they suffer from being aware of 
the folly and inefficacy of turbulence. The quiet and peace- 
able habits of the instructed Scotch peasant, compared with the 
turbulent disposition of the ignorant Irishman, ought not to be 
without effect upon every impartial reasoner. 

The principal argument which I have heard advanced against 
a system of national education in England is, that the common 
people would be put in a capacity to read such works as those 
of Paine, and that the consequences would probably be fatal to 
government. But on this subject I agree most cordially witli 
Adam Smith ® in thinking that an instructed and well-informed 
people would be much less likely to be led away by inflammatory 
writings, and much better able to detect the false declamation 
of interested and ambitious demagogues, than an ignorant 
people One or two readers in a parish are sufficient to circulate 
any quantity of sedition; and if these be gained to the demo- 
cratic side, they will probably have the power of doing much 
more mischief, by selecting the passages best suited to their 
hearers, and choosing the moments when their oratory is likely 

* Wntten in 1803 * Wealth of Nations, vol ui. b. v c. i p 193. 
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to have the most effect, than if each individual in the parish had 
been m a capacity to read and judge of the whole work himself; 
and at the same time to read and judge of the opposing argu- 
ments, which we may suppose would also reach him. 

But in addition to this, a double weight would undoubtedly be 
added to the observation of Adam Smith if these schools were 
made the means of instructing the people in the real nature of 
their situation; if they were taught, what is really true, that 
without an increase of their own industry and prudence no 
change of government could essentially better their condition; 
that, though they might get rid of some particular grievance, 
yet in the great point of supporting their families they would be 
but little, or perhaps not at all benefited; that a revolution 
would not alter m their favour the proportion of the supply of 
labour to the demand, or the quantity of food to the number of 
the consumers; and that if the supply of labour were greater 
than the demand, and the demand for food greater than the 
supply, they might suffer the utmost seventy of want under the 
freest, the most perfect, and best executed government that the 
human imagination could conceive. 

A knowledge of these truths so obviously tends to promote 
peace and quietness, to weaken the effect of inflammatory 
writings, and to prevent all unreasonable and ill-directed opposi- 
tion to the constituted authorities, that those who would still 
object to the instruction of the people may fairly be suspected 
of a wish to encourage their ignorance as a pretext for tyranny, 
and an opportunity of increasing the power and the influence of 
the executive government. 

Besides explaining the real situation of the lower classes of 
socie^, as depending principally upon themselves for their 
happiness or misery, the parochial schools would, by early 
instruction and the judicious distribution of rewards, have the 
training up the rising generation in habits of 
mdependcnce, and prudence, and in a proper 

'■^’se them from 

5 .T ^ 1*"'^ approximate them, in some 

T society, whose habits, generally 

speaking, are certainly superior, ° ^ 

of Pooplo. ttete 

SC whth a standard of wretchedness, a point 

Ss noj, continue to marry and propagate their 

formed bv varim , different in different countries, and is 
formed by various concurring circumstances of soil, climate. 
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government^ degree of knowledge, and civilisation, etc. The 
principal circumstances which contribute to raise it are liberty, 
security of property, the diffusion of knowledge, and a taste for 
the conveniences and the comforts of life. Those which con- 
tribute principally to lower it are despotism and ignorance. 

In an attempt to better the condition of the labouring classes 
of society our object should be to raise this standard as high 
as possible, by cultivating a spirit of independence, a decent 
pride, and a taste for cleanliness and comfort. The effect of a 
good government in increasing the prudential habits and personal 
respectability of the lower classes of society has already been 
insisted on; but certainly this effect will always be incomplete 
without a good system of education; and, indeed, it may be 
said that no government can approach to perfection that does 
not provide for the instruction of the people. The benefits 
derived from education are among those which may be enjoyed 
without restriction of numbers; and, as it is in the power of 
governments to confer these benefits, it is undoubtedly their duty 
to do it. 
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CHAPTER X 

OF THE DIRECTIONS OF OUR CHARITY 

An important and interesting inquiry yet remains, relating to 
the mode of directing our private charity so as not to interfere 
with the great object in view, of meliorating the condition of the 
labouring classes of people by preventing the population from 
pressing too hard against the limits of the means of subsistence. 

The emotion which prompts us to relieve our fellow-creatures 
in dbtress is, like all our other natural passions, general, and, in 
some degree, indiscriminate and blind. Our feelings of com- 
passion may be worked up to a higher pitch by a well-wrought 
scene in a play or a fictitious tale in a novel than by almost any 
events in real life : and if among ten petitioners we were to listen 
only to the first impulses of our feelings without making further 
inquiries, we should undoubtedly give our assistance to the best 
actor of the party. It is evident, therefore, that the impulse of 
benevolence, like the impulses of love, of anger, of ambition, 
the desire of eating and drinking, or any other of our natural 
propensities, must be regulated by experience, and frequently 
brought to the test of utility, or it will defeat its intended purpose. 

The apparent object of the passion between the sexes is the 
continuation of the species, and the formation of such an intimate 
union of views and interests between two persons as will best 
promote their happiness, and, at the same time, secure the proper 
degree of attention to the helplessness of infancy and tlie educa- 
tion of the rising generation; but if every man were to obey ' 
at all times the impulses of nature in the gratification of this 
passion, w ithout regard to consequences, the principal part of 
these important objects would not be attained, and even the 
continuation of the species might be defeated by a promiscuous 
intercourse. 

The apparent end of the impulse of benevolence is, to draw the 
whole human race together, but more particularly that part of it 
which is of our own nation and kindred, in the bonds of brotherly 
love; and by giving men an interest in the happiness and misery 
of their fellow-creatures, to prompt them, as they have power, 
to mitigate the partial evils arising from general laws, and thus 
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to increase the sum of human happiness; but if our benevolence 
be indiscriminate, and the degree of apparent distress be made 
the sole measure of our liberality, it is evident that it will be 
exercised almost exclusively upon common beggars, while 
modest unobtrusive merit, struggling with unavoidable diffi- 
culties, yet still maintaining some slight appearances of decency 
and cleanliness, will be totally neglected. We shall raise the 
worthless above the worthy; we shall encourage indolence and 
check industry; and in the most marked manner subtract from 
the sum of human happiness. 

Our experience has, indeed, mformed us that the impulse 
of benevolence is not so strong as the passion between the sexes, 
and that, generally speaking, there is much less danger to be 
apprehended from the indulgence of the former than of the latter; 
but independently of this experience and of the moral codes 
founded upon it, we should be as much justified in a general 
indulgence of the former passion as in following indiscriminately 
every impulse of our benevolence. They are both natural pas- 
sions, excited by their appropriate objects, and to the gratifica- 
tion of which we are prompted by the pleasurable sensations 
which accompany them. As animals, or till we know their con- 
sequences, our only business is to follow these dictates of nature; 
but as reasonable beings we are under the strongest obligations 
to attend to their consequences; and if they be evil to our- 
selves or others, we may justly consider it as an indication that 
such a mode of indulging these passions is not suited to our state 
or comformable to the will of God. As moral agents, therefore, 
it is clearly our duty to restrain their indulgence in these par- 
ticular directions; and by thus carefully examining the conse- 
quences of our natural passions, and frequently bringing them 
to the test of utility, gradually to acquire a habit of gratifying 
them only in that way which, being unattended with evil, wifi 
clearly add to the sum of human happiness and fulfil the 
apparent purpose of the Creator. 

Though utility, therefore, can never be the immediate excite- 
ment to the gratification of any passion, it is the test by which 
alone we can know, independently of the revealed will of God, 
whether it ought or ought not to be indulged; and is therefore 
tlie surest criterion of moral rules which can be collected from 
the light of nature. All tlte moral codes whicli have inculcated 
the subjection of the passions to reason have been, as I conceive, 
really built upon this foundation, whether the promulgators of 
them were aware of it or not. 
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I remind the reader of these truths in order to apply them to 
the habitual direction of ourcliarity; and if we keep the criterion 
of utility constantly in view, we may find ample room for the 
exercise of our benevolence without interfering with the great 
purpose whicli we have to accomplish. 

One of the most valuable parts of charity is its effect upon the 
giver. It is more blessed to give than to receive. Supposing it to 
to be allowed that the exercise of our benevolence m acts of 
charity is not, upon the whole, really beneficial to the poor; yet 
we could never sanction any endeavour to extinguish an impulse 
the proper gratification of which has so evident a tendency to 
purify and exalt the human mind. But it is particularly satis- 
factory and pleasing to find that the mode of exercising our 
charity, which, when brought to the test of utility, will appear to 
be most beneficial to the poor, is precisely that w'htch will have 
the best and most improving effect on the mind of the donor. 

The quality of charity, like that of mercy, 

“ IS not strained. 

It droppeth as the gentle ram from Heas’n 
Upon the earth beneath ” 

The immense sums distnbuted to the poor in this country by the 
parochial laws are improperly called chanty. They want its most 
distinguishing attribute; and, as might be expected from an 
attempt to force that which loses its essence the moment it 
ceases to be voluntary, their effects upon those from whom they 
are collected are as prejudicial as on those to whom they are 
distnbuted. On the side of the receivers of this miscalled 
charity, instead of real relief, we find accumulated distress and 
more extended poverty; on the side of the givers, instead of 
pleasurable sensations, unceasing discontent and irntation. 

In the great charitable institutions supported by voluntary 
contributions, some of which are certainly of a prejudicial 
tendency, the subscriptions, I am inclined to fear, are sometimes 
given grudgingly, and rather because they are expected by the 
world from certain stations and certain fortunes than because 
they are prompted by motix'cs of genuine benevolence; and as 
the greater part of the subsenbers do not interest themselves in 
the management of the funds or in the fate of the particular 
objects relieved, it is not to be expected that this kind of charity 
should have any strikingly beneficial influence on the minds of 
the majonty who exercise it. 

Even in the relief of common beggars, we shall find that we are 
often as much influenced by the desire of getting rid of the 
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importunities of a disgusting object as by the pleasure of reliev- 
ing it. We wish that it had not fallen in our way, rather than 
rejoice in the opportunity given us of assisting a fellow-creature. 
We feel a painful emotion at the sight of so much apparent 
misery; but the pittance we give does not relieve it. We know 
that it is totally inadequate to produce any essential effect. We 
know besides that we shall be addressed m the same manner at 
the comer of the next street; and we know that we are liable to 
the grossest impositions. We hurrj' therefore sometimes by such 
objects, and shut our ears to their importunate demands. We 
give no more than we can help giving without doing actual 
violence to our feelings. Our chanty is in some degree forced; 
and, like forced charity, it leaves no satisfactory impression on 
the mind, and cannot therefore have any very beneficial and 
improving effect on the heart and affections. 

But it is far othenvise with that voluntary and active charity 
which makes itself acquainted with the objects which it relieves; 
which seems to feel, and to be proud of the bond that unites the 
rich with the poor; which enters into their houses, informs itself 
not only of their wants, but of their habits and dispositions; 
checks the hopes of clamorous and obstrusive poverty with no 
other recommendation but rags; and encourages, with adequate 
relief, the silent and retiring sufferer labouring under unmerited 
difficulties. This mode of exercising our chanty presents a very 
different picture from that of any other; and its contrast w'ith the 
common mode of parish relief cannot be better described than in 
the words of Mr. Townsend, in the conclusion of his admirable 
dissertation on the Poor-Laws. “ Nothing in nature can be more 
disgusting than a parish pay-table, attendant upon which, in the 
same objects of miser)’, are too often found combined snuff, gin, 
rags, vermin, insolence, and abusive language; nor in nature can 
anything be more beautiful than the mild complacency of 
benevolence hastening to the humble cottage to relieve the wants 
of industry and virtue, to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, 
and to soothe the sorrows of the widow with her tender orphans; 
nothing can be more pleasing, unless it be their sparkling eyes, 
their bursting tears, and their uplifted hands, the artless ex- 
pressions of unfeigned gratitude for unexpected favours. Such 
scenes will frequently occur whenever men shall have power to 
dispose of their own property.” 

1 conceive it to be almost impossible that any person could be 
much engaged in such scenes without daily making advances in 
virtue. No exercise of our affections can have a more evident 
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tendency to purify and exalt the human mind._ It is alniost 
exclusively this species of charity that blesseth him_ that gives; 
and, in a general view, it is almost exclusively this species of 
charity which blesseth him that takes ; at least it may be asserted 
that there are but few other modes of exercising our charity, 
in which large sums can be distributed, without a greater chance 
of producing evil than good. 

The discretionary power of giving or withholding relief, which 
is, to a certain extent, vested in parish officers and justices, is of a 
very different nature, and will have a very different effect from 
the discrimination which may be exercised by voluntary chanty. 
Every man b this country, under certain circumstance, is 
entitled by law to parish assistance; and unless his disqualifica- 
tion is clearly proved, has a right to complain if it be withheld. 
The mquiries necessary to settle this point, and the extent of the 
relief to be granted, too often produce evasion and lying on the 
part of the petitioner, and afford an opening to partiality and 
oppression in the overseer. If the proposed relief be given, it is 
of course received with unthankfulness; and if it be denied, the 
party generally thinks himself severely aggrieved, and feels 
resentment and indignation at his treatment. 

In the distribution of voluntary charity nothing of this kind 
can take place. The person who receives it is made the propet 
subject of the pleasurable sensation of gratitude; and those who 
do not receive it cannot possibly conceive themselves in the 
slightest degree injured. Every man has a right to do what he 
will ivith his own, and cannot, in justice, be called upon to 
render a reason why he gives in the one case and abstains 
from it in the otlicr. This kind of despotic power, essential to 
voluntary charity, gives the greatwt facility to the selection of 
worthy objects of relief, without being accompanied by any ill 
consequences; and has further a most beneficial effect from the 
degree of uncertainty which must necessarily be attached to it. 
It is m the highest degree important to the general happiness 
of the poor that no man should look to charitj'' as a fund on 
which he may confidently depend. He should be taught that 
his own exertions, his own industry and foresight, are his only 
just ground of dependence; that if these fail, assistance in his 
distresses can only be the subject of rational hope; and that 
even the foundation of this hope will depend in a considerable 
degree on his own good conduct, and the consciousness that 
he has not involved himself in these difficulties by his indolence 
or imprudence. 
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That in the distribution of our charity we are under a strong 
moral obligation to inculcate this lesson on the poor by a proper 
discrimination is a truth of which I cannot feel a doubt. If all 
could be completely relieved, and poverty banished from the 
country’, even at the expense of three-fourths of the fortunes of 
the rich, I would be the last person to say a single syllable 
against relieving all, and making the degree of distress alone the 
measure of our bounty. But as experience has proved, I believe, 
without a single exception, that poverty and misery have always 
increased in proportion to the quantity of indiscriminate charity, 
are we not bound to infer, reasoning as we usually do from the 
laws of nature, that it is an intimation that such a mode of 
distribution is not the proper office of benevolence? 

The laws of nature say, with St. Paul, “ If a man will not work, 
neither shall he eat.” They also say that he is not rashly to 
trust to Providence. They appear indeed to be constant and 
uniform for the express purpose of telling him what he is to trust 
to, and that, if he marry without a reasonable prospect of sup- 
porting a family, he must expect to suffer want. These inti- 
mations appear from the constitution of human nature to be 
absolutely necessary, and to have a strikingly beneficial tendency. 
If in the direction either of our public or our private charity we 
say that though a man wilt not work, yet he shall eat ; and though 
he marry without being able to support a family, yet his family 
shall be supported; it is evident that we do not merely endeavour 
to mitigate the partial evils arising from general laws, but 
regularly and systeiuaiically to counteract the obviously bene- 
ficial effects of these general laws themselves. And we cannot 
easily conceive that the Deity should implant any passion in the 
human breast for such a purpose. 

In the great course of human events, the best-founded expecta- 
tions w’ill sometimes be disappointed; and industry, prudence, 
and Nortue not only fail of their just reward, but be involved in 
unmerited calamities. Those who are thus suffering in spite of 
the best-directed endeavours to avoid it, and from causes w’hich 
they could not be expected to foresee, are the genuine objects of 
charity. In relieving these, we exercise the appropriate office of 
benevolence, that of mitigating the partial evils arising from 
general laws; and in this direction of our charity therefore we 
need not apprehend any ill consequences. Such objects ought 
to be relieved, according to our means, liberally and adequately, 
even though the worthless were in much more severe distress. 

When indeed this first claim on our benevolence was satisfied. 
pegs ’ 
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we might then turn our attention to the idle and improvident; 
but the interests of human happiness most clearly require that 
the relief which we afford them should not be abundant. We may 
perhaps take upon ourselves, with great caution, to mitigate the 
punishments which they are suffering from the laws of nature, 
but on no account to remove them entirely. They are deservedly 
at the bottom m the scale of society; and if we raise them from 
this situation, w c not only palpably defeat the end of benevolence, 
but commit a most glanng injustice to those who arc above 
them. They should on no account be enabled to command so 
much of the necessaries of life as can be obtained by the wages 
of common labour. 

It is evident that these reasonings do not apply to those cases 
of urgent distress arising from disastrous accidents, unconnected 
with habits of indolence and improvidence. If a man break a leg 
or an arm, we are not to stop to inquire into his moral character 
before we lend him our assistance; but in this case we arc 
perfectly consistent, and the touchstone of utility complptely 
justifies our conduct. By affording the most indiscriminate 
assistance in this way, we are in little danger of encouraging 
people to break their arms and legs. According to the touch- 
stone of utility, the high approbation which Christ gave to the 
conduct of the good Samaritan, who followed the immediate 
impulses of his benevolence in relieving a stranger in the urgent 
distress of an accident, does not, in the smallest degree, contra- 
dict the expression of St. Paul, “ If a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat.” 

We are not, however, in any case, to lose a present opportunity 
of doing good from the mere supposition that we may meet 
possibly with a worthier object. In all doubtful cases it may 
safely be laid down as our duty to follow the natural impulse of 
our benevolence; but when, in fulfilling our obligations as 
reasonable beings to attend to the consequences of our actions, 
we have, from our own experience and that of others, drawn the 
conclusion that the exercise of our benevolence in one mode is 
prejudicial, and in another is beneficial in its effects; we are 
certainly bound, as moral agents, to check our natural propensi- 
ties in the one direction, and to encourage them and acquire the 
habits of exercismg them in the other. 
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CHAPTER XI 

DjrfrRENT PI\NS OF IMPnO\ING THE CON'DtTION OF THE 
POOR CONSIDERED 

Iv the distribution of our cliant} , or in anv efforts which e may 
make to better the condition of the loner classes of society, there 
is another point relating to the main argument of this work to 
w hich n c must be particularly attentive. We must on no account 
do anything nhich tends directly to encourage marriage, or to 
remote, in any regular and systematic manner, that inequality 
of ciraimstances nhich ought always to e,\'ist between the single 
man and the man with a familjc The writers who have best 
understood the principle of population appear to me all to have 
fallen into very important errors on this point. 

Sir James Sleuart, who w as fully aware of what he calls vicious 
procreation, and of the miserj' that attends a redundant popula- 
tion, recommends, notwithstanding, the general establishment of 
foundling hospitals; the taking of children under certain circum- 
stances from their parents, and supporting them at the e.\-pcnse 
of the state ; and particularly laments the inequality of condition 
between the married and single man, so ill proportioned to their 
respective wants.^ He forgets, in tliese instances, that if, 
without the encouragement to multiplication of foundling 
hospitals, or of public support for the children of some married 
persons, and under the discouragement of great pecuniary dis- 
advantages on the side of the married man, population be still 
redundant, which is evinced by the inability of the poor to main- 
tain all their children; it is a clear proof that the funds destined 
for the maintenance of labour cannot properly support a greater 
population; and that, if further encouragements to multiplica- 
tion be given, and discouragements remov'ed, the result must be 
an increase somewhere or otlier of that vicious procreation 
which he so justly reprobates. 

Jlr. Townsend, who in his Dissertation on the Poor Law's has 
treated this subject with great skill and perspicuity, appears to 
me to conclude with a proposal which violates the principles on 
which he had reasoned so well. He wishes to make the benefit 
' Political Economy, vol 1 b 1 c xm 
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clubs, or friendly societies, which are now voluntarily established 
in many parishes, compulsory and universal; and proposes as a 
regulation that an unmarried man should pay a fourth part of 
his wages, and a married man with four children not more than 
a thirtieth part.* 

I must first remark that the moment these subscriptions are 
made compulsory they will necessarily operate exactly like_a 
direct tax upon labour, which, as Adam Smith justly states, will 
always be paid, and in a more e.xpcnsi ve manner, by the consumer 
The landed interest Uicrefore would receive little relief from this 
plan, but would pay the same sum as at present, only in the 
advanced price of labour and of commodities instead of in the 
parish rates. A compulsory subscription of this kind would 
have almost all the bad effects of the present system of relief, 
and, though altered in name, would still possess the essential 
spirit of the poor-laws. 

Dean Tucker, in some remarks on a plan of the same kind, 
proposed by Mr. Pew, observed that, after much talk and re- 
flection on the subject, he had come to the conclusion that they 
must be voluntary associations and not compulsory assemblies. 
A voluntary subscription is like a tax upon a luxury, and does not 
necessarily raise the price of labour. 

It should be recollected, also, that in a voluntary association of 
a small extent, over which each individual member can exercise a 
superintendence, it is highly probable that the original agree- 
ments will all be strictly fulfilled, or, if they be not, every man 
may at least have the redress of withdrawing himself from the 
club. But in an universal compulsory subscription, which must 
necessarily become a national concern, there would be no 
security whatever for the fulfilment of the original agreements; 
and when the funds failed, which they certainly would do, when 
all the idle and dissolute were included, instead of some of the 
most industrious and provident, as at present, a larger subscrip- 
tion would probably be demanded, and no man would have the 
right to refuse it. The evil would thus go on increasing as the 
poor-rates do now. If indeed the assistance given were always 
specific, and on no account to be increased, as in the present 
voluntary associations, this would certainly be a striking 
advantage ; but the same advantage might be completely attained 
by a similar distribution of the sums collected by tlie parish 
rates. On the whole, therefore, it appears to me that, if the 
friendly societies were made universal and compulsory, it would 
’ Dissertation on the Poor-Laws, p. 69, and edit. 17S7. 
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be merely a different mode of collecting parish rates; and any 
particular mode of distribution might be as well adopted upon 
one system as upon the other. 

With regard to the proposal of making single men pay a fourth 
part of their earnings weekly, and married men with families only 
a thirtieth part, it would evidently operate as a heavy fine upon 
bachelors and a high bounty upon children; and is therefore 
directly adverse to the general spirit in which Mr. Townsend’s 
excellent dissertation is written. Before he introduces this 
proposal, he lays it down as a general principle that no system 
for the relief of the poor can be good which does not regulate 
population by the demand for labour; * but this proposal clearly 
tends to encourage population without any reference to the de- 
mand for labour, and punishes a young man for his prudence in 
refraining from marriage at a time, perhaps, when this demand 
may be so small that the wages of labour are totally inadequate 
to the support of a family. I should be averse to any compulsory 
system whatever for the poor; but certainly if single men were 
compelled to pay a contribution for the future contingencies of 
the married state, they ought in justice to receive a benefit pro- 
portioned to the period of their privation; and the man who had 
contributed a fourth of his earnings for merely one year, ought 
not to be put upon a level with him who had contributed this 
proportion for ten years. 

Mr. Arthur Young, in most of his works, appears clearly to 
understand the principle of population, and is fully aware of the 
evils which must necessarily result from an increase of people 
beyond the demand for labour and the means of comfortable 
subsistence. In his Tour through France he has particularly 
laboured this point, and shown most forcibly the misery which 
results in that country from the excess of population occasioned 
by the too great division of property. Such an increase he justly 
calls merely a multiplication of wretchedness. “ Couples marry 
and procreate on the idea, not the reality, of a maintenance; 
they increase beyond the demand of towns and manufactures; 
and the consequence is distress, and numbers dying of diseases 
arising from insufficient nourishment.” * 

In another place he quotes a very sensible passage from the 
Report of the Committee of Jfendicity, which, alluding to the 
evils of over-population, concludes thus, “ II faudroit enfin ndees- 
sairement que le prix de travail baissat par la plus grande con- 
currence de travailleurs, d’ou resulteroit une indigence complette 
’ P. S4. • Travels in France, vol. i. c. lii. p. 408. 
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pour ceux qui ne trouveroient pas de travail, et une subsistence 
incomplette pour ceux memes auxquels il ne seroit pas refus6.” 
And m remarking upon this passage, he observes, “ France itself 
affords an irrefragable proof of the truth of these sentiments; 
for I am clearly of opinion, from the observations I made in 
every province of the kingdom, that her population is so much 
beyond the proportion of her industry and labour, that she 
would be much more powerful and infinitely more flourishing if 
she had five or six millions less of inhabitants. From her too 
great population she presents in every quarter such spectacles of 
wretchedness as are absolutely inconsistent with that degree of 
national felicity which she was capable of attaining, even under 
the old government. A traveller much less attentive than I ivas 
to objects of this kind must see at every turn most unequivocal 
signs of distress. That these should exist no one can wonder 
who considers the price of labour and of provisions, and the 
misery into which a small rise in the price of wheat throws the 
lower classes.” ^ 

“ If you would see,” he says, “ a district with as little distress 
in it as is consistent with the political system of the old govern- 
ment of France, you must assuredly go where there are no little 
proprietors at all. You must visit the great farms in Beauce, 
Picardy, part of Normandy and Artois, and there you will find 
no more population than what is regularly employed, and 
regularly paid ; and if in such districts you should, contrary to 
this rule, meet u ith much distress, it is twenty to one but tliat it 
is in a parish which has some commons which tempt the poor 
to have cattle — to have property — and in consequence misery. 
When you are engaged in this political tour, finish it by seeing 
England, and I will show you a set of peasants well clothed, veil 
nourished, tolerably drunken from superfluity, well lodged, and 
at their ease; and yet amongst them not one in a thousand has 
either land or cattle.” == A little farther on, alluding to encourage- 
ments to marriage, he says of France, ” The predominant evil of 
the kingdom is the having so great a population that she can 
neither employ nor feed it; ■why then encourage marriage? 
Would you breed more people, because you have more already 
than you know what to do with ? You have so great a compe- 
tition for food, that your people are starving or in misery ; and 
you would encourage the production of more, to increase that 
competition. It may almost be questioned whether the con- 
trary policy ought not to be embraced ; whether difficulties should 
• Travels in France, vol. i. c xvu p 469 > Id p 471. 
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not be laid on the marriage of those who cannot make it appear 
that they have the prospect of maintaining the children that 
shall be the fruit of it? But why encourage mamageSj which 
are sure to take place in all situations in which they ought to 
take placed There is no instance to be found of plenty of re- 
gular employment being first established where marriages have 
not followed in a proportionate degree. The policy therefore, 
at best, is useless, and may be pernicious.” 

After having once so clearly understood the principle of popu- 
lation, as to express these and many other sentiments on the sub- 
ject equally just and important, it is not a little surprising to find 
Sir. Young, in a pamphlet entitled The Question of Scaraiy 
plainly staled, and Remedies considered [published in 1800) ob- 
serving that “ the means which nould of all others perhaps tend 
most surely to prevent future scarcities so oppressive to the poor 
as the present would be to secure to every country labourer in 
the kingdom, that has three children and upiv ards, half an acre of 
land for potatoes; and grass enough to feed one or two cows.^ 
... If each had his ample potato-ground and a cow, the 
price of wheat would be of little more consequence to them 
than it is to their brethren in Ireland.” 

“ Every one admits the system to be good, but the question is 
how to enforce it.” 

I was by no means aware that the excellence of the system had 
been so generally admitted. For myself I strongly protest against 
being included in the general term of every one, as I should con- 
sider the adoption of this system as the most cruel and fatal blow 
to the happiness of the lower classes of people in this country 
that they had ever received. 

Mr. Young, however, goes on to say that “ The magnitude of 
the object should make us disregard any difficulties but such as 
are insuperable: none such would probably occur, if something 
like the following means were resorted to. 

“ I. Where there are common pastures, to give to a labouring 
man ha^dng children, a right to demand an allotment pro- 
portioned to the family, to be set out by the parish officers, etc., 

. . . and a cow bought. Such labourer to have both for life, 
papng 40s. a year till the price of the cow, etc., was reimbursed: 
at his death to go to the labourer having the most numerous 
family, for life, paying shillings a week to the widow of his 
predecessor.” 

“ II. Labourers thus demanding allotments by reason of their 
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families to have land assigned and cows bought till the pro- 
portion so allotted amounts to one of the extent of the 
common. 

“ III. In parishes where there are no commons^ and the quality 

of the land adequate, every cottager having children, to 
whose cottage there is not within a given time land sufficient 
for a cow , and half an acre of potatoes, assigned at a fair average 
rent, subject to appeal to the sessions, to have a right to demand 

shillings per week of the parish for every child, till such land 
be assigned ; leaving to landlords and tenants the mcans of doing 
it. Cows to be found by the parish under an annual reimburse- 
ment.” ^ 

“ The great object is, by means of milk and potatoes, to take 
the mass of the country poor from the consumption of wheat, 
and to give them substitutes equally wholesome and nourishing, 
and as independent of scarcities, natural and artificial, as the 
providence of the Almighty will admit.” * 

Would not this plan operate, m the most direct manner, as an 
encouragement to marriage and a bounty on children, which Mr. 
Young has with so much justice reprobated in his travels in 
France? and does he seriously think that it would be an eligible 
thing to feed the mass of the people m this country on milk and 
potatoes, and make them as independent of the price of com and 
demand for labour as their brethren in Ireland? 

The specific cause of the poverty and misery of the lower 
classes of people in France and Ireland is, that from the extreme 
subdivision of property in the one country, and the facility of 
obtaining a cabin and potatoes in the other, a population is 
brought into existence which is not demanded by the quantity 
of capital and employment in the country ; and the consequence 
of which must therefore necessarily be, as is verj' justly expressed 
in the Report of the Committee of Mendicity before mentioned, 
to lower in general the price of labour by too great competition; 
from which must result complete indigence to those who cannot 
find employment, and an incomplete subsistence even to those 
who can. 

The obvious tendency of Mr. Young’s plan is, by encouraging 
marriage and furnishing a cheap food, independent of the price 
of corn, and of course of the demand for labour, to place the 
lower classes of people exactly in this situation. 

It may perhaps be said that our poor-laws at present regularly 
encourage marriage and children by distributing relief in pro- 
• P. 78. » p y,. 
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portion to the size of families; and that this plan, ivhich is 
proposed as a substitute, would merely do the same thing in a 
less objectionable manner. But surely, in endeavouring to get 
rid of the evil of the poor-laws, we ought not to retain their most 
pernicious quality; and Sfr. Young must know as well as I do 
that the principal reason why poor-laws have invariably been 
found ineSectual in the relief of the poor is, that they tend to 
encourage population, which is not regulated by the demand 
for labour. Mr. Young himself, indeed, expressl)’^ takes notice 
of this eSect in England, and observes that, notwithstanding the 
unrivalled prosperity of her manufactures, “ population is some- 
times too active, as we see clearly by the dangerous increase of 
poor’s rates in country villages.” 

But the fact is, that Mr. Young’s plan would be incomparably 
more powerful in encouraging a population beyond the demand 
for labour than our present poor-laws. A laudable repugnance 
to the receiving of parish relief, arising partly from a spirit of 
independence not yet extinct, and partly from the disagreeable 
mode in which the relief is given, undoubtedly deters many from 
marrying ivith a certainty of falling on the parish; and the 
proportion of births and marriages to the whole population, 
which has before been noticed, clearly proves that tlie poor-laws 
do not encourage marriage so much as might be expected from 
theory. But the case would be very different if, when a 
labourer had an early marriage in contemplation, the terrific 
forms of workhouses and parish officers, which might disturb his 
resolution, were to be exchanged for the fascinating visions of 
land and cows. If the love of property, as Jlr. Young has 
repeatedly said, will make a man do much, it W'ould be rather 
strange if it would not make him marry; an action to which 
it appears from experience that he is by no means disinclined. 

The population, which would be thus called into being, would 
be supported by the extended cultivation of potatoes, and w'ould 
of course go on without any reference to the demand for labour. 
In the present state of things, notwithstanding the flourishing 
condition of our manufactures and the numerous checks to our 
population, there is no practical problem so difficult as to find 
employment for the poor; but this difficulty would evidently 
be aggravated a hundred fold under the circumstances here 
supposed. 

In Ireland, or in any other country, where the common food is 
potatoes, and every man who wishes to marry may obtain a piece 
' Travels in France, vol i c svn p 470. 
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of ground suRicicnt, when planted with this root, to support a 
family, prires may be given till the treasury is exhausted for 
essays on the best means of employing the poor; but till some 
stop to the progress of population naturally arising from thisstate 
of things takes place, the object in view is really a physical 
impossibility.* 

Mr. Young has intimated that, if the people were fed upon 
milk and potatoes, they would be more independent of scarcities 
than at present; but why this should be the case I really cannot 
comprehend, tfndoubtedly people who live upon potatoes will 
not be much affected by a scarcity of wheat; but is there any 
contradiction in the supposition of a failure in the crops of 
potatoes? I believe it is generally understood that they are 
more liable to suffer damage during the winter than grain. _ Froni 
the much greater quantity of food yielded by a given piece of 
land when planted with potatoes than under any other kind of 
cultivation, it would naturally happen that, for some time after 
the introduction of this root as the general food of the labouring 
classes of people, a greater quantity would be grown than wM 
demanded, and they would live in plenty. Mr. Young, in his 
Travels through France, observes that, “ In districts which 
conUiin immense quantities of waste land of a certain degree of 
fertility, as in the roots of the P3rrcnees, belonging to communi- 
ties rwdy to sell them, economy and industry, animated with 
the views of settling and marrying, flourish greatly; in such 
neighbourhoods something like an American increase takes 
place, and it the land be cheap little distress is found. But as 
procreation goes on rapidly under such circumstances, the least 
check to subsistence is attended with great misery; as wastes 
becoming dearer, or the best portions being sold, or difficulties 
an^ng in the acquisition; all which circumstances I met with 
The moment that any impediment happens, 
the distress of such a people will be proportioned to the activity 
and -lagour svhich had animated population.” - 
_ This description will apply exactly to what would take place 
m this country on the distribution of small portions of land to 
tne common people, and the introduction of potatoes as their 

fnr means of finding emploj’ment 

excellent treatise, and contains most valuable mforma- 
t on ’ It IS nerflrut of the country is better proportioned to its popula- 
chimeric^ to expect success in any project of the kind. 

I am also strongly disposed to^beUe that, the in^eni and turbulent 
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genern! foofj. For a time the change might appear beneficial 
and of coutre the idea of properly would niakc it, at first, highly 
acceptable to the poor; bat, n> Mr. Young in another place .says, 
“ You presently arrive at the limit, Itcyond which the carlh, 
cultivate it as you please, will feed no more mouths ; yet those 
simple manners, which instigate to marriage, still continue; 
what then is the consctjucncc, but the mo.sl dreadful misery 
i/nngin.ible? ” ^ 

When the commons were ail divided, and difilaillies bepin to 
occiir in procuring potato-grounds, tlic iwbit of early marriages, 
which had been introduced, wotild occ.asion the most com- 
jdicated di5irc.ss; and v.-hen, from the increasing population, 
and diminishing sources of suhsisicnce, the average gmwtli of 
potatoes was not more than the average consumption, a scarcity 
of pot.atoc.s would be, in every respect, as probable as a scarcity of 
wheat at present; and, when it did arrive, it would be beyond all 
comparison more dreadful. 

When the common people of a country live princip.ally upon 
the daarcst grain, as they do in Kngland on wbaat, they have 
great resources in a saircity ; and b.arlcy, oat.s, rice, cheap .soups, 
and fMjlatoes, all prasent themselves as less cxjicnsivc yet at the 
same time wliolcsome means of nourishment; but when their 
habitual food is the lowest in this scale, Uicy appear to be 
absolutely without rasource, except in the bark of trees, like the 
poor Swc’dcs; and a great portion of them must necessarily be 
starved. 

The wages of labour will always be regulated mainly by the 
proportion of the supply of labour to ilie demand. And as, 
upon the potato system, a supply more tlian adequate to the 
demand would very soon take place, and Ibis supply might be 
continued at a very cheap rate, on account of the dic.apncss of 
the food wliich would furnbh it, the common price of labour 
would soon bo regulated princip.ally by the price of potatoes 
instead of the price of wheal, as at present; and the fags and 
wretched Ciibins of Ireland would follow of course. 

MTren tire demand for labour occasionally avcccds the supply, 
and wages are regulated by the price of the dearest grain, they 
will gcnemlly be such as to yield something besides mere food, 
and the common people may be able to obtain decent bousc.s 
and decent clothing. If the contrast between the state of the 
French and English labourers, which Mr. Young has drawn, be 
in any degree near the truth, the advantage on the side of 
> Travels ia France, vol. i. c. xvii. p. 409. 
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England has been occasioned precisely and exclusively by these 
two circumstances; and if, by the adoption of milk and potatoes 
as the general food of the common people, these circumstances 
were totally altered, so as to make the supply of labour constantly 
in a great excess above the demand for it, and regulate wages by 
the price of the cheapest food, the advantage would be imme- 
diately lost, and no efforts of benevolence could prevent the 
most general and abject poverty. 

Upon the same principle it would by no means be eligible that 
the cheap soups of Count Rumford should be adopted as the 
general food of the common people. They are excellent in- 
ventions for the public institutions, and as occasional resources; 
but if they were once universally adopted by the poor, it would 
be impossible to prevent the price of labour from being regulated 
by them; and the labourer, though at first he might have more 
to spare for other expenses besides food, would ultimately have 
much less to spare than before. 

The desirable thing, with a view to the happiness of the 
common people, seems to be that their habitual food should be 
dear, and their wages regulated by it; but that, in a scarcity, or 
other occasional distress, the cheaper food should be readily and 
cheerfully adopted.* With a view of rendering this transition 
easier, and at the same time of making an useful distinction 
betiveen those who are dependent on parish rehef and those who 
are not, I should think that one plan, which Mr. Young proposes, 
would be extremely eligible. This is, “ to pass an act prohibiting 
relief, so far as subsistence is concerned, m any other manner 
than by potatoes, rice, and soup; not merely as a measure of 
the moment, but permanently.” - I do not think that this plan 
would necessarily introduce these articles as the common food of 
the lower classes; and if it merely made the transition to them 
in periods of distress easier, and at the same time drew a more 
marked line than at present betv/een dependence and inde- 
pendence, it would have a very beneficial effect. 

As it is acknowledged that the introduction of milk and 
potatoes, or of cheap soups, as the general food of the lower 
classes of people, would lower the price of labour, perhaps some 

* It is certainly to be wished that every cottage in England should have 
a garden to it \\eU stocked with vegetables A little variety of food is in 
every point of mow highly useful Potatoes are undoubtedly a niost 
valuable assistance, though I should be very sorry ever to sec them the 
principal dependence of our labourers. 

• Question of Scarcity, etc , p. 80. This might be done, at least with 
regard to workhouses In assisting the poor at their owm homes, it might 
be subject to some practical difficulties. 
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cold politician might propose to adopt the system with a view of 
underselling foreigners in the markets of Europe. I should not 
envy the feelings which could suggest such a proposal. I really 
cannot conceive anything much more detestable than the idea 
of knowingly condemning the labourers of this country to the 
rags and wretched cabins of Ireland, for the purpose of sellmg a 
few more broadcloths and calicoes.^ The wealth and power 
of nations are, after all, only desirable as tlrey contribute to 
happiness. In this point of view, I should be very far from 
undervaluing them, considering them, in general, as absolutely 
necessary means to attain the end ; but if any particular case 
should occur where they appear to be in direct opposition to 
each other, we cannot rationally doubt which ought to be 
preferred. 

Fortunately, however, even on tlie narrowest political prin- 
ciples, the adoption of such a system would not answer. It has 
always been observed that those who work chiefly on their own 
property, work very indolently and unwillingly when employed 
for others; and it must necessarily happen when, from the 
general adoption of a very cheap food, the population of a 

> In this observation I have not the least idea of alluding to Mr. Young, 
who, I firmly believe, ardently wishes to improve the condition of the 
lower classes of people j though I do not think that his plan would efiect the 
object in view. He either did not see those consequences which I appre- 
hend from it ; or he has a better opinion of the happiness of the common 
people in Ireland than I have. In his Irish Tour he seemed much struck 
with the plenty of potatoes which they possessed, and the absence of all 
apprehension of want. Had he travelled in iBoo and i8oi, his impressions 
would by all accounts have been very different. From the facility which 
has hitherto prevailed in Ireland of procuring potato-grounds, scarcities 
have certainly been rare, and all the effects of the system have not yet 
been felt, though certainly enough to make it appear very far from 
desirable. 

Mr. Young has since pursued his idea more in detail, in a pamphlet 
entitled An /njiiiry into the Propriety of applying Wastes to the better 
Maintenance and Support of the Poor. But the impression on my mind is 
still the same; and it appears to be calculated to assimilate the condition 
of the labourers of this country to that of the lower classes of the Irish. 
Mr. Young seems, in a most unaccountable manner, to have forgotten all 
his gcner.'u principles on this subject. He has treated the question of a 
provision for the poor as if it was merely. How to provide in the clieapest 
and best manner for a given number of people. If this had been the sole 
question, it would never h.ave taken so many hundred years to resolve. 
But the real question is. How to provide for those who are in want, in such 
a manner as to prevent a continual accumulation of their numbers? and 
it will readily occur to the reader that a plan of giving them land and cows 
cannot promise much success in this respeot. If, after all the commons 
had been divided, the poor-laws were still to continue in force, no good 
reason can be assigned why the rates should not in a few years be as high 
as they arc at present, independently of all that had been expended in the 
purchase of land and stock. 
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country increases considerably beyond the demand for labour, 
that habits of idleness and turbulence will be generated, most 
peculiarly unfavourable to a flourishing state of manufactures. 
In spite of the cheapness of labour in Ireland, there are few 
manufactures which can be prepared in that country for foreign 
sale so cheap as in England: and this is in a great measure 
owing to the want of those industrious habits which can only be 
produced by regular employment. 
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CHAPTER XII 1 

CONTINUATION OF THE SAJIE SUBJECT 

The increasing portion of the society which has of late years 
become either wholly or partially dependent upon parish assist- 
ance, together with the increasing burden of the poor’s rates on 
the landed property, has for some time been working a gradual 
change in the pubhc opinion respecting the benefits resulting to 
the labouring classes of society, and to society in general, from a 
legal provision for the poor. But the distress which has followed 
the peace of 1814, and the great and sudden pressure which it 
has occasioned on the parish rates, have accelerated this change 
in a very marked manner. More just and enlightened views on 
the subject are daily gaining ground; the difficulties attending a 
legal provision for the poor ate better understood, and more 
generally acknowledged; and opinions are now seen in print, 
and heard in conversation, which trventy years ago would almost 
have been considered as treason to the interests of tire state. 

This change of public opinion, stimulated by the severe pres- 
sure of the moment, has directed an unusual portion of attention 
to the subject of the poor-laws; and as it is acknowledged that 
the present system has essentially failed, various plans have been 
proposed either as substitutes or improvements. It may be use- 
ful to inquire shortly how far the plans which have already been 
published are calculated to accomplish the ends which they 
propose. It is generally thought that some measure of import- 
ance W'ill be the result of the present state of public opinion. To 
the permanent success of any such measure, it is absolutely 
necessary that it should apply itself in some degree to the real 
source of tlie difficulty. Yet there is reason to fear that, not- 
witlistanding the present improved knowledge on the subject, 
tins point may be too much overlooked. 

Among the plans which appear to have excited a considerable 
degree of the public attention is one of Mr. Owen. I have 
already adverted to some views of Mr. Owen in a chapter on 
Systems of Equality, and spoken of his experience with the 
respect which is justly due to it. If the question were merely 
‘ Written in T817. 
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how to accommodate, support, and train, in the best manner, 
societies of 1200 people, there are perhaps few persons more 
entitled to attention than Mr. Owen; but in the plan which he 
has proposed, he seems totally to have overlooked the nature of 
the problem to be solved. This problem is, How io -provide Jor 
those who are tn want, in such a manner as to prevent a continual 
increase of their numbers, and of the proportion which they bear to 
the whole society. And it must be allowed that Mr. Owen’s plan 
not only does not make the slightest approach towards accom- 
plishing this object, but seems to be peculiarly calculated to effect 
an object exactly the reverse of it, that is, to increase and multiply 
the number of paupers. 

If the establishments which he recommends could really be 
conducted according to his apparent intentions, the order of 
nature and the lessons of providence would indeed be in the 
most marked manner reversed ; and the idle and profligate w'ould 
be placed in a situation which might justly be the envy of the 
industrious and virtuous. The labourer or manufacturer who is 
now ill lodged and ill clothed, and obliged to work twelve hours 
a day to maintain his family, could have no motive to continue 
his exertions if the reward for slackening them, and seeking 
parish assistance, was good lodging, good clothing, the main- 
tenance and education of all his children, and the exchange of 
tw'elve hours’ hard work in an unwholesome manufactory for four 
or five hours of easy agricultural labour on a pleasant farm. 
Under these temptations, the numbers yearly falling into the 
new establishments from the labouring and manufacturing 
classes, together with the rapid increase by procreation of the 
societies themselves, would very soon render the first purchases 
of land utterly incompetent to their support. More land must 
then be purchased and fresh settlements made; and if the higher 
classes of society were bound to proceed in the system according 
to its apparent spirit and intention, there cannot be a doubt that 
the whole nation would shortly become a nation of paupers with 
a community of goods. 

Such a result might not perhaps be alarming to Mr. Owen. It 
is just possible indeed that he may have had this result in con- 
templation whendie proposed this plan, and have thought that 
it was the best mode of quietly introducing that community of 
goods which he believes is necessary to complete the virtue and 
happiness of society. But to those who totally dissent from him 
as to the effects to be expected from a community of goods; to 
those who are convinced that even his favourite doctrine, that a 
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raan can be trained to produce more than he consumes, which is 
no doubt true at present, may easily cease to be true when culti- 
vation is pushed beyond the bounds prescribed to it by private 
property ; ^ the approaches towards a system of this kind will be 
considered as approaches towards a system of universal indolence, 
poverty, and wretchedness. 

Upon the supposition, then, that Sir. Owen’s plan could be 
effectively executed, and that the various pauper societies 
scattered over the country could at first be made to realise his 
most sanguine wishes, such might be expected to be their 
termination in a moderately short time, from the natural and 
necessary action of the principle of population. 

But it is probable that the other grand objection to all systems 
of common propriety would even at the verj’ outset confound the 
experience of Mr. Owen, and destroy the happiness to which he 
looks forward. In the society at the Lanark Mills, two powerful 
stimulants to industry and good conduct are in action, which 
would be totally wanting in the societies proposed. At Lanerk, 
the whole of every man’s earnings is his own; and his power of 
maintaining himself, his wife, and children in decency and com- 
fort, will be in exact proportion to his industry, sobriety, and 
economy. At Lanerk, also, if any workman be perseveringly 
indolent and negligent, if he get drunk and spoil his work, or 
if in any way he conducts himself essentially ill, he not only 
naturally suffers by the diminution of his earnings, but he may 
at any time be turned off, and the society be relieved from the 
influence and example of a profligate and dangerous member. 
On the other hand, in the pauper establishments proposed in the 
present plan, the industry, sobriety, and good conduct of each 
individual would be very feebly indeed connected with his power 
of maintaining himself and family comfortably; and in the case 
of persevering idleness and misconduct, instead of the simple and 
effective remedy of dismission, recourse must be had to a system 
of direct punishment of some kind or other, determined and 
enforced by authority, which is always painful and distressing, 
and generally inefficient. 

I confess it appears to me that the most successful experience 
in such an establishment as that of Lanerk, furnishes no ground 
whatever to say what could be done towards the improvement of 
society in an establishment where the produce of all the labour 
employed would go to a common stock, and dismissal, from the 
very nature and object of the institution, would be impossible. If 
Pgg ’ See vol. ii. c. x. b. iii. p. 154. 
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under such disadvantages the proper management of these estab- 
lisliments were within the limits of possibility, what judgment, 
what firmness, what patience, would be required for the pur- 
pose! But where are such qualities to be found in sufficient 
abundance to manage one or two millions of people? 

On the whole, then, it may be concluded that Mr, Owen's 
plan would have to encounter obstacles that really appear to be 
insuperable, even at its first outset; and that if these could by 
any possible means be overcome, and the most complete success 
attained, the system would, without some most unnatural and 
unjust laws to prevent tlie progress of population, lead to a state 
of universal poverty and distress, in which, though all the rich 
might be made poor, none of the poor could be made rich — not 
even so rich as a common labourer at present. 

The plan for bettering the condition of the labouring classy of 
the community, published by Mr. Curwen, is professedly a slight 
sketch; but principles, not details, are what it is our present 
object to consider; and the principles on which he w'ould pro- 
ceed are declared with sufficient distinctness, when he states the 
great objects of his design to be; 

1. Meliorating the present wretched condition of the lower 
orders of the people. 

2. Equalising by a new tax the present poor’s rates, which must 
be raised for their relief. 

3. And giving to all those who may think proper to place them- 
selves under its protection, a voice in the local management and 
distribution of the fund destined for their support. 

The first proposition is, of course, or ought to be, the object of 
every plan proposed. And the two last may be considered as the 
modes by which it is intended to accomplish it. 

But it is obvious that these two propositions, though they may 
be both desirable on other accounts, not only do not really touch, 
but do not even propose to touch, the great problem. We wish 
to check the increase and diminish the proportion of paupers, in 
order to give greater wealth, happiness, and independence to the 
mass of the labouring classes. But the equalisation of the 
poor’s rates, simply considered, would have a very strong 
tendency to increase rather than to diminish the number of the 
dependent poor. At present the parochial rates fall so very 
heavily upon one particular species of property, that the persons 
whose business it is to allow them have in general a very strong 
interest indeed to keep them low; but if they fell equally on aU 
sorts of property, and particularly if they were coUected from 
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large districtSj or from counties, the local distributors would 
have comparatively but very feeble motives to reduce them, and 
they might be expected to increase with great rapidity. 

It may be readily allowed, however, that the peculiar weight 
with which the poor’s rates press upon land is essentially unfair. 
It is particularly hard upon some country parishes, where the 
births greatly exceed the deaths, owing to the constant emigra- 
tions which are taking place to towns and manufactories, that, 
under any circumstances, a great portion of these emigrants 
should be returned upon them when old, disabled, or out of « ork. 
Such parishes may be totally without the power of furnishing 
either work or support for all the persons born within their 
precincts. In fact, the same number would not have been bom 
in them unless these emigrations had taken place. And it is 
certainly hard, therefore, that parishes so circumstanced should 
be obliged to receive and maintain all who may return to them in 
distress. Yet, in the present state of the country, the most 
pressing evil is not the weight upon the land, but the increasing 
proportion of paupers. And, as the equalisation of the rates 
would certainly have a tendency to increase this proportion, I 
should be sorry to see such a measure introduced, even if it were 
easily practicable, unless accompanied by some very strong and 
decisive limitations to the continued increase of tire rates so 
equalised. 

The other proposition of Mr. Cunven will, in like manner, 
be found to afford no security against the increase of pauperism. 
We know perfectly W'ell that the funds of the friendly societies, 
as they are at present constituted, though managed by the contri- 
butors themselves, are seldom distributed with the economy 
necessary to their permanent efficiency; and in the national 
societies proposed, as a considerable part of the fund would be 
derived from the poor’s rates, there is certainly reason to expect 
that every question which could be influenced by the contributors 
would be determined on principles still more indulgent and less 
economical. 

On this account it may well be doubted, whether it would ever 
be advisable to mix any public money, derived from assessments, 
with the subscriptions of the labouring classes. The probable 
result would be, that in the case of any failure in the funds of such 
societies, arising from erroneous calculations and too liberal 
allowances, it would be expected that the whole of the deficiency 
should be made up by the assessments. And any rules which 
might have been made to limit the amount applied in this way 
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would probably be but a feeble barrier against claims founded on 
a plan brought forward by the higher classes of society. 

Another strong objection to this sort of union of parochial ana 
private contributions is, that from the first the members of such 
societies could not justly feel themselves independent. If one 
half or one third of the fund were to be subscribed from the parish 
they would stand upon a very different footing from the members 
of the present benefit-clubs. While so considerable a part of the 
allowances to which they might be entitled in sickness or in age 
would really come from the poor’s rates, they would be apt to 
consider the plan as what, in many respects, it really would be— 
only a different mode of raising the rates. If the system were to 
become general, the contributions of the labouring classes would 
have nearly the effects of a tax on labour, and such a tax has been 
generally considered as more unfavourable to industry and 
production than most other taxes. 

The best part of Mr. Curwen’s plan is that which proposes to 
give a credit to each contributor in proportion to the amount 
of his contributions, and to make his allowance in sickness, and 
his annuity in old age, dependent upon this amount} but this 
object could easily be accomplished without the objectionable 
accompaniments. It is also very properly observed, that " want 
of employment must furnish no claims on the society; for, u 
this excuse were to be admitted, it would most probably be 
attended with the most pernicious consequences.” Yet it is at 
the same time rather rashly intimated, that employment must be 
found for all who are able to work; and in another place it is 
observed, that timely assistance would be afforded by these 
societies, without degradation, on all temporary occasions of 
suspended labour. 

On the whole, when it is considered that a large and probably 
increasing amount of poor’s rates would be subscribed to these 
societies; that on this account their members could hardly be 
considered as independent of parish assistance; and that the 
usual poor’s rates would still remain to be applied as they are 
now, without any proposed limitations, there is little hope that 
Mr. Cunven’s plan would be successful in diminishing the whole 
amount of the rates, -and the proportion of dependent poor. 

There are t^vo errors respecting the management of the poor 
into which the public seem inclmed to fall at the present moment. 
The first is a disposition to attach too much importance to 
the effects of subscriptions from the poor themselves, without 
sufficient attention to the mode in which they are distributed. 
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But the mode of distribution is much the more important point 
of the two; and if this be radically bad, it is of little consequence 
in what manner the subscriptions are raised, whether from the 
poor themselves, or from any other quarter. If the labouring 
classes were universally to contribute -what might at first appear 
a very ample proportion of their earnings, for their own support 
in sickness and in old age, when out of work, and when the family 
consisted of more than two children, it is quite certain that the 
funds would become deficient. Such a mode of distribution 
implies a power of supporting a rapidly increasing and unlimited 
population on a limited territory, and must therefore terminate 
in aggravated poverty. Our present friendly societies or benefit- 
clubs aim at only limited objects, which are susceptible of calcula- 
tion; yet many have failed, and many more it is understood are 
likely to fail from the insufficiency of Aeir funds. If any society 
were to attempt to give much more extensive assistance to its 
members; if it were to endeavour to imitate what is partially 
eflected by the poor-laws, or to accomplish those objects which 
Condorcet thought were within the power of proper calculations; 
the failure of its funds, however large at first, and from whatever 
sources derived, would be absolutely inevitable. In short, it 
cannot be too often or too strongly impressed upon the public, 
especially when any question for the improvement of the condi- 
tion of the poor is in agitation, that no application of knowledge 
and ingenuity to this subject, no efforts either of the poor or 
of the rich, or both, in the form of contributions, or in any otlier 
way, can possibly place the labouring classes of society in such a 
state as to enable them to marry generally at the same age in an 
old and full}' peopled country' as they may do with perfect 
safety and advantage in a new one. 

The other error towards which the public seems to incline at 
present is that of laying too much stress upon the employment 
of the poor. It seems to be thought that one of the principal 
causes of the failure of our present system is the not having 
properly executed that part of the 43rd of Elizabeth which enjoins 
the purchase of materials to set the poor to work. It is certainly 
desirable, on many accounts, to employ the poor when it is 
practicable, though it uall always be extremely difficult to make 
people work actively who are without the usual and most natural 
motives to such exertions; and a system of coercion involves the 
necessity of placing great power in the hands of persons very 
likely' to abuse it. Still, however, it is probable tliat the poor 
might be employed more than they have hitherto been, in a way 
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to be ndvantat^cous to their habits and morals, without bein^ 
prejudicial in other respects. But we should fall into the grossest 
error if we were to imagine that any essential part of the evils of 
the poor-laws, or of the difhculiies under which tve arc at present 
labouring, has arisen from not emplojing the poor; or if wen ere 
to suppose that any possible scheme for giving w ork to all who 
are out of emplojancnt can ever in any degree apply to tlic source 
of these evils and difficulties so as to prevent their recurrence. 
In no concciv.ab!c case can the forced employment of the pooCf 
though managed in the most judicious manner, have any direct 
tendenc)' to proportion more accurately tlie supply of labour 
to the natural demand for it. And without great care and 
caution it is obsnous that it may have a pernicious effect of an 
opposite kind, for instance, from deficient demand oc 

deficient capital, labour has a strong tendency to fall, ifwe keep it 
up to its usual price by creating an artificial demand by_ public 
subscriptions or advances from the government, we evidently 
prevent the population of the country from adjusting itself 
gradually to its diminished resources, and act much in the same 
manner as those who would prevent the price of corn from rising 
in a scarcity, which must necessarily terminate in increased 
distress. 

Without then meaning to object to all plans for cmplot ing the 
poor, some of whicli, at certain times and with proper restric- 
tions, may be useful as temporary measures, it is of great im- 
portance, in order to prevent ineffectual efforts and continued 
disappointments, m be fully aware that the permanent remedy 
which we are seeking cannot possibly come from this quarter. 

It may indeed be affirmed with the most perfect confidence 
that there is only one class of causes from which any approaches 
towards a remedy can be rationally expected; and that consists 
of whatever has a tendency to increase the prudence and fore- 
sight of the labouring classes. This is the toudistone to which 
ever>' plan proposed for the improvement of the condition of the 
poor should be applied. If the plan be such as to co-operate 
with the lessons of Nature and Providence, and to encourage and 
promote habits of prudence and foresight, essential and per- 
manent benefit may be expected from it; if it has no tendency 
of this kind, it may possibly still be good as a temporary measure, 
and on other accounts, but we may be quite certain that it docs 
not apply to the source of the specific evil for which we are 
seeking a remedy. 

Of all the plans which have yet been proposed for the assist- 
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ance of the labouring desses, the saving-banks, as far ns they 
go, appear to me irnich the best, and the most likely, if tiicy 
should become general, to cITcct a permanent improvement in the 
condition of the lower classes of society. By giving to each 
individual the full and entire benefit of his own industry' and 
prudence, tlicy are calculated greatly to strengthen the lessons 
of Nature and Providence; and a young man who had been 
saving from fourteen or fifteen v,ith a view to marriage at four or 
five and twenty, or perhaps much earlier, would probably be 
induced to wait two or three ycar.s longer if the times were un- 
favourable; if corn were high; if wages were low; or if the sum 
he had saved had been found by experience not to be sufficient 
to furnisb a tolerable security against want. A habit of saving 
a portion of present earnings (or future contingencies can scarcely 
be supposed to exist without general habits of prudence and fore- 
sight; and if the opportunity furnished by provident banks to 
individuals, of reaping the full benefit of saving, should render 
the practice general, it might rationally be expected that, under 
the vary'ing resources of tlic country, the population would i)c 
adjusted to the actual demand for labour, at the expense of less 
pam and less poverty; and the remedy thus appears, so far as it 
goes, to apply to the very root of tlie evil. 

Tiic great object of saving-banks, however, is to prevent want 
and dependence by enabling the poor to provide against contin- 
gencies themselves. And m a natural state of society, such 
institutions, w'ith the aid of private charity well directed, would 
probably be all the means necessary to produce the best practi- 
cable effects. In the present state of things in this country the 
Case is essentially different. With so very large a body of poor 
habitually dependent upon public funds, the institution of saving- 
banks cannot be considered in the liglit of substitutes for the 
poor’s rates. The problem how' to support those who are in 
want in such a manner as not continually to increase the pro- 
portion which they bear to the whole society will still remain to 
be solved. But if any plan should be adopted either of gradu- 
ally abolishing or gradually reducing and fixing the amount of 
the poor’s rates, saving-banks would essentially assist it; at the 
Same time that they would receive a most powerful aid in 
return. 

In the actual state of things, they have been established at a 
period likely to be particularly unfavourable to them — a period 
of very general distress, and of the most extensive parochial 
assistance; and the success w'hich has attended them, even 
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under these disadvantages, seems clearly to show that in a period 
of prosperity and good wages, combined with a prospect of 
diminished parochial assistance, they might spread verj' exten- 
sively, and have a considerable effect on the general habits of a 
people. 

With a view to give them greater encouragement at the present 
moment, an act has been passed allowing persons to receive 
parish assistance at the discretion of the justices, although they 
may have funds of their own under a certain amount in a saving-; 
bank. But this is probably a shortsighted policy. It is sacri- 
ficing the principle for which saving-banks are established, to 
obtain an advantage which, on this very account, will be com- 
parativ ely of little value. We wish to teach the labouring classes 
to rely more upon their own exertions and resources, as the only 
way of really improving their condition; yet we reward their 
saving by making them still dependent upon that very species 
of assistance which it is our object that they should avoid. The 
progress of saving-banks under such a regulation will be but an 
symptom of good; whereas without 
nrnw would tell, every fresh deposit would 
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CHAPTER XIII 

or THE NECESSITY OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES ON THIS SUBJECT 

It has been observed by Hume, that of all sciences there is none 
where first appearances are more deceitful than in politics^ 
The remark is undoubtedly very just, and is most peculiarly 
applicable to that department of the science which relates to the 
modes of improving the condition of the lower classes of society. 

We are continually hearing declamations against theory and 
theorists, by men who pride themselves upon the distinction 
of being practical. It must be acknowledged that bad theories 
are very bad things, and the authors of them useless and some- 
times pernicious members of society. But these advocates of 
practice do not seem to be aware that they themselves very often 
come under this description, and that a great part of them may 
be classed among the most mischievous theorists of their time. 
When a man faithfully relates any facts which have come wdthin 
the scope of his own observation, however confined it may have 
been, he undoubtedly adds to the sum of general knowledge, and 
confers a benefit on society. But when from this confined 
experience, from the management of his own little farm, or the 
details of the workhouse in his neighbourhood, he draw's a general 
inference, as is frequently the case, he then at once erects him- 
self into a theorist; and is the more dangerous, because, experi- 
ence being the only just foundation for theory, people are often 
caught merely by the sound of the word, and do not stop to 
make the distinction between that partial experience which, on 
such subjects, is no foundation whatever for a just theory, and 
that general experience on which alone a just theorj' can be 
founded. 

There are perhaps few subjects on which human ingenuity has 
been more exerted than the endeavour to meliorate the con- 
dition of the poor; and there is certainly no subject in which 
it has so completely failed. The question betw’cen the theorist 
who calls himself practical, and the genuine theorist, is, whether 
this should prompt us to look into all the holes and comers of 
workhouses, and content ourselves with mulcting the parish 
* Essay xi. vol. i. p. 431. Svo. 
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officers for their waste of cheese-parings and candle-ends, and 
with distributing more soups and potatoes; or to recur to 
general principles, which show us at once the cause of the failure, 
and prove that the system has been from the beginning radically 
erroneous. There is no subject to which general principles 
have been so seldom applied; and yet, in the whole compass 
of human knowledge, 1 doubt if there be one in which it is so 
dangerous to lose sight of them; because the partial and imme- 
diate effects of a particular mode of giving assistance are so often 
directly opposite to the general and permanent effects. 

It has been observed in particular districts, where cottagers 
are possessed of small pieces of land, and are in the habit of 
keeping cows, that during the late scarcities some of them were 
able to support themselves without pansh assistance, and others 
with comparatively little.^ 

According to the partial view in which this subject has been 
always contemplated, a genera! inference has been drawn from 
such instances, that, if we could place all our labourers in a 
similar situation, they would all be equally comfortable, and 
equally independent of the parish. This is an inference, however, 
that by no means follows. The advantage which cottagers who 
at present keep cows enjoy, arises in a great measure from its 
being peculiar, and would be considerably diminished if it were 
made general. 

A farmer or gentleman has, we will suppose, a certain number 
of cottages on his farm. Being a liberal man, and liking to sec 
all the people about him comfortable, he may join a piece of land 
to each cottage sufficient to keep one or two cows, and give 
besides high wages. His labourers will of course live in plenty, 
and be able to rear up large families; but his farm may not 
require many hands; and though he may choose to pay those 
which he employs well, he wjll not probably wish to have more 
labourers on his land than his work requires. He does not there- 
fore build more houses; and the children of the labourers whom 
he employs must evidently emigrate, and settle in other countries. 
While such a system continues peculiar to certain families or 
certain districts, the emigrants would easily be able to find work 
in other places; and it cannot be doubted that the individual 
labourers employed on these farms are in an enviable situation, 
and such as we might naturally wish was the lot of all our 
labourers. But it is perfectly dear that such a system could not, 


' Sec an Inqm^ into the State of Cottagers in the Counties of Lincoln 
and Rutland,by Robert Gourlay. Annals of Agriculture, vol, xxxvii p.5'4. 
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in the nature of things, possess the same advantages if it were 
made general; because there would then be no countries to which 
the children could emigrate with the same prospect of finding 
w ork. Population w ould evidently increase beyond the demand 
of towns and manufactories, and the price of labour would 
universally fall. 

It should be obsers'cd also, that one of the reasons why the 
labourers who at present keep cows arc so comfortable is, that 
they are able to make considcmble profit of the milk which they 
do not use themselves; an advantage which would evidently 
be very much diminished if the system were universal. And 
though they were certainly able to struggle through the late 
scarcities with less assistance than their neighbours, .as might 
naturally be expected, from their having other resources besides 
the article which in those individual years w.as scarce; yet if the 
system were universal, there can be no rc.xson assigned why they 
would not be subject to suffer as much from a scarcity of grass 
and a mortality among cows ' as our common labourers do now 
from a scarcity of wheat. We should be extremely cautious 
therefore of trusting to such appearances, and of drawing a 
general inference from this kind of partial experience. 

The main principle on which the society for increasing the 
comforts and bettering the condition of the poor professes to 
proceed, is excellent. To give effect to that master-spring of 
industry, the desire of bettering oiir condition,- is the true mode 
of improving the state of the lower classes; and we may safely 
agree with Sir Thomas llernard, in one of his able prcf.aces, that 
whatever cnconr.ages and promotes habits of industry, prudence, 
foresight, virtue, and cle.anlincs3 among the poor, is beneficial to 
them and to the country; and whatever removes or diminishes 
the incitements to any of these qualities is detrimental to the 
state, and pernicious to the individual.® 

Sir Thomas Bernard indeed himself seems in general to be fully 
aware of the difficulties which the society has to contend with in 
the accomplishment of its object. But still it appears to be in 
some danger of falling into the error before alluded to, of draw mg 

• At present the loss of a cow, which must now and then happen, is 
generally remedied by a petition and siibscnption; and as the event is 
considered .as a most serious misfortune to a labourer, these petitions are 
for the most part attended to; but if the cow system were universal, losses 
would occur so frequently tluat they could not possibly be rcp.aircd in the 
same w av, and families would bo continually dropping from comparative 
plenty into want 

• Preface to vol li of the Reports. 

• Id. vol 111 of the Reports , 
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general inferences from insufficient experience. Without ad\ ert- 
ing to the plans respecting cheaper foods and parish shops, 
recommended by individuals, the beneficial effects of rshich 
depend entirely upon their being peculiar to certain families or 
certain parishes, and would be lost if they were general, by 
lowering tire wages of labour; I shall only notice one observation 
of a more comprehensive nature, which occurs in the preface 
to the second volume of the Reports. It is there remarked that 
the experience of the society seemed to warrant the conclusion, 
that the best mode of relieving the poor was by assisting them 
at their own homes, and placing out their children as soon as 
possible in different employments, apprenticeships, etc. I really 
believe that this is the best, and it is certainly the most agreeable, 
rnode in which occasional and discriminate assistance can be 
given. But it is evident that it must be done with caution, and 
cannot be adopted as a general principle, and made the founda- 
tion of universal practice. It is open exactly to the same objec- 
tion as the cow system, which has just been noticed, and that 
part of the act of the 43rd of Elizabeth which directs the over- 
seers to employ and provide for the children of the poor, A 
particular parish, where all the children, as soon as they were 
of a proper age, were taken from their parents and placed out 
in proper situations, might be very comfortable; but if the 
system were general, and the poor saw that all their children 
would be thus provided for, every employonent would presently 
be overstocked with hands, and the consequences need not be 
again repeated. 

Nothing can be more clear than that it is within the power of 
money, and of the exertions of the rich, adequately to relieve a 
particular family, a particular parish, and even a particular 
district.- But it wall be equally clear, if we reflect a moment on 
the subject, that it is totally out of their power to relieve the 
whole countiy in the same way; at least without providing a 
regular vent for the overflowing numbers in emigration, or with- 
out the prevalence of a particular virtue among the poor, which 
the distribution of this assistance tends obviously to discourage. 

Even industry itself is, in this respect, not very different from 
money. A man who possesses a certain portion of it, above 
what IS usually possessed by his neighbours, will, in the actual 
state of things, be almo'.t sure of a competent livelihood ; but if 
al his neighbours were t6.become at once as industrious as him- 
self the absolute portion of industry which he before possessed 
would no longer be a secunty against want. Hume feU into a 
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great error when he asserted that “ almost all the moral as well 
as natural evils of human life arise from idleness; ” and for the 
cure of these ills required only that the whole species should 
possess naturally an equal diligence with that which many 
individuals are able to attain by habit and reflection.^ It is 
evident that this given degree of industry possessed by the whole 
species, if not combined with another virtue of which he takes 
no notice, w’ould totally fail of rescuing society from want and 
misery, and would scarcely remove a single moral or physical evil 
of all those to which he alludes. 

I am aware of an objection which will, with great appearance 
of justice, be urged agamst the general scope of these reasonings. 
It will be said that to argue thus is at once to object to every 
mode of assisting the poor, as it is impossible, in the nature of 
things, to assist people individually without altering their 
relative situation in society and proportionally depressing 
others; and that as those who have families are the persons 
naturally most subject to distress, and as we are certainly not 
called upon to assist those who do not want our aid, we must 
necessarily, if we act at all, relieve those who have children, and 
tlius encourage marriage and population. 

I have already observed, however, and I here repeat it again, 
that the general principles on these subjects ought not to be 
pushed too far, though they should always be kept in view'; and 
that many cases may occur in which the good resulting from the 
relief of the present distress may more than overbalance the evil 
to be apprehended from the remote consequence. 

All relief in instances of distress, not arising from idle and 
improvident habits, clearly comes under this description; and 
in general it may be obsen'ed, that it is only that kind of 
systcmaUc and certain relief, on which the poor can confidently 
depend, whatever may be their conduct, that violates general 
principles in such a manner as to make it clear that the general 
consequence is worse than the particular evil. 

Independently of this discriminate and occasional assistance, 
the beneficial effects of which I have fully allowed in a preceding 
chapter, I have before endeavoured to show, that much might 
be expected from a better and more general system of education. 
Everythmg that can be done in this way has mdeed a very 
peculiar value; because education is one of those advantages 
which not only all may share without interfering with each other, 


' Dialogues on Natural Rebgion, part xi p 21a, 
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but the raising of one person may actually contribute to the 
raising of others. If, for instance, a man by education acquires 
that decent kind of pride and those juster habits of thinking 
f prevent him from burdening society with a family 
• -li cannot support, his conduct, as far as an 
individual instance can go, tends evidently to improve the con- 
ition of his fellow-labourers; and a contrary conduct from 
igriorance would tend as evidently to depress it. 

I cannot help thinking also, that something might be done 
owards bettering the situation of the poor by a general improve- 
ment of their cottages, if care were taken, at the same time, not 
to make them so large as to allow of two families settling in them; 
and not to increase their number faster than the demand for 
labour required. One of the most salutary and least pernicious 
cnecks to the frequency of early marriages in this country is the 
difticulty of procurmg a cottage, and the laudable habits which 
promp a labourer rather to defer his marriage some years in 

than to content himself with a 
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money enough for the purchase of a cow should be preferred to 
those who required to be furnished with one by the parish.* 

One should undoubtedly be extremely unwilling not to make 
as much use as possible of that known stimulus to industry and 
economy, the desire of, and attachment to, property: but it 
should be recollected that the good effects of this stimulus show 
themselves principally when this property is to be procured or 
preserved by personal exertions; and that they are by no means 
so general under other circumstances. If any idle man vith a 
family could demand and obtain a cow and some land, I should 
expect to see both very often neglected. 

It has been observed that those cottagers wlio keep cov.s are 
more industrious and more regul.ar in their conduct than those 
who do not. This is probably true, and what might naturally 
be expected; but the inference tliat the way to make all people 
industrious is to give them cows, may by no means be quite so 
certain. Most of those who keep cows at present have pur- 
chased them with the fruits of their own industry. It is there- 
fore more just to say that their industry has given them a cow, 
than that a cow has given them their industry; though I would 
by no means be understood to imply that the sudden possession 
of property never generates industrious habits. 

The practical good effects which have been already experi- 
enced from cottagers keeping cows,® arise in fact from the 
system being nearly such as the confined plan which I have 
mentioned. In the districts where cottagers of this description 
most abound, they do not bear a very large proportion to the 
population of the whole parish; they consist in general of the 
better sort of labourers, who have been able to purchase their 
own cows; and the peculiar comforts of their situation arise as 
much from the relative as the positive advantages which they 
possess. 

From observing therefore their industry and comforts, we 
should be very cautious of inferring that we could give the same 
industry and comforts to all the lower classes of people by 
giving them the same possessions. There is nothing that has 

* The act of Elizabeth, which prohibited the building of cottages, unless 
four acres of land were annexed to them, is probably impracticable in a 
manufacturing country like England; but, upon this principle, certainty 
the greatest part of the poor might possess land; because the difficulty 
of procunng such cottages would always operate as a powerful check to 
their increase. The cOect of such a plan would be very diSerent from 
that of Mr. Young. 

• Inquiry into the State of Cottagers in Counties of Lincoln and Rutland, 
by Robert Gourlay. Annals of Agriculture, vol. xxxwi. p 514. 
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given rise to such a cloud of errors as a confusion between 
relative and positive, and between cause and effect. 

It may be said, however, that any plan of generally improv- 
ing the cottages of the poor, or of enabling more of them to 
keep cows, would evidently give them the power of rearing a 
greater number of children, and, by thus encouraging popul^v 
tion, violate the principles which I have endeavoured to estab- 
lish. But if I have been successful in making the reader com- 
prehend the principal bent of this work, he w'ill be aware that 
the precise reason why I think that more children ought not to 
be bom than the country can support is, that the greatest 
possible number of those that are born may be supported. We 
cannot, in the nature of things, assist the poor in any way, with- 
out enabling them to rear up to manhood a greater number of 
their children. But this is, of all other things, the most desir- 
able, both with regard to individuals and the public. Every 
loss of a child from the consequences of poverty must evidently 
be preceded and accompanied by great misery to individuals; 
and in a public view, every child that dies under ten years of 
age is a loss to the nation of all that had been expended in its 
subsistence till that period. Consequently, in every point of 
view, a decrease of mortality at all ages is what we ought to aim 
at. We cannot however effect this object without first crowd- 
ing the population in some degree by making more children 
grow up to manhood; but we shall do no harm in this respect, 
if, at the same time, we can impress these children with the 
idea that, to possess^ the same advantages as their parents, 
they must defer marriage till they have a fair prospect of being 
able to maintain a family. And it must be candidly confessed 
that, if we cannot do this, all our former efforts will have been 
thrown away. It is not in the nature of things that any per- 
manent and general improvement m the condition of the poor 
can be effected without an increase in the preventive check; 
and unless this take place, either with or without our efforts, 
everything ^at is done for the poor must be temporary and 
partial: a diminution of mortality at present will be balanced 
by an incrwiscd mortality in future; and the improvement of 
their condition m one place will proportionally depress it in 
another, fins is a truth so important, and so little understood, 
tiiat it can scarcely be too often insisted on 

PWwT’/" f provision, etc., in his Jforal 

Philosophy, obsen-es that the condition most favourable to the 
population of a country, and at the same time to its general 
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IiappmcsSj is " that of a laborious frugal people ministering to 
the demands of an opulent luxurious nation.” ^ Such a form 
of society has not, it must be confessed, an inviting aspect. 
Nothing but the conviction of its being absolutely necessary 
could reconcile us to the idea of ten millions of people condemned 
to incessant toil and to tire privation of everything but absolute 
necessaries, in order to minister to the excessive luxuries of the 
other million. But the fact is, that such a form of society is by 
no means necessarj'. It is by no means necessary that the rich 
should be excessively luxurious, in order to support tlic manu- 
factures of a country; or that the poor should be deprived of 
all luxuries, in order to make tlicm sufliciently numerous. The 
best, and in every point of view the most advantageous manu- 
factures in this countrj", arc those which arc consumed by the 
great body of the people. The manufactures wlrich are con- 
fined exclusively to the rich are not only trivial, on account of 
the comparative smallness of their quantity, but are further 
liable to the great disadvantage of producing much occasional 
misery among tiiose employed in them, from changes of fashion. 
It is the diffusion of luxury therefore among the mass of the 
people, and not an excess of it in a few, that seems to be most 
advantageous, both with regard to national wealth and national 
happiness ; and what Palcy considers as the true evil and proper 
danger of luxur>', I should be disposed to consider as its true 
good and peculiar advantage. If, indeed, it be allowed that in 
every society, not in the state of a new colony, some powerful 
check to population must prevail; and if it be observed tliat a 
taste for the comforts and conveniences of life will prevent 
people from marrying, under the certainty of being deprived 
of these advantages; it must be allowed that we can hardly 
expect to find any check to marriage so little prejudicial to the 
happiness and virtue of society as the general prevalence of 
such a taste; and consequently, that the extension of luxury in 
this sense of the term is particularly desirable, and one of the 
best means of raising that standard of wretchedness alluded to 
in a former chapter. 

It has been generally found that the middle parts of society 

> Vol. ii. c. xi. p. 359. From a passage in Palcy's Natural Theology, I 
am inclined to think that subsequent reflection induced him to modify 
some of his former ideas on the subject of population. He states most 
justly (ch. XXV. p. 539) that mankind will in every country breed up to a 
certain point of distress. If this be allowed, that country will evidently be 
the happiest where the degree of distress at this point is the least; and 
consequently, if the diffusion of luxury^ by producing the check sooner, tend 
to dimmish this degree of distress, it is certainly desirable. 
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are most favourable to virtuous and industrious habits, and to 
the grow th of all kinds of talents. But it is evident that all 
cannot be in the middle. Supenorand inferior parts are m the 
nature of things absolutely necessary; and not only necessar) 
but strikingly beneficial. If no man could hope to rise or fear 
to fall m society ; if industry did not bring with it its reward, and 
indolence its punishment; we could not expect to see that 
animated activity m bettering our condition which now forms 
the master-spring of public prosperity. But in contemplatmg 
the different states of Europe, we observe a vei^ considerable 
difference in the relative proportions of the superior, the middle, 
and the inferior parts; and from the effect of these differences 
it seems probable that our best-grounded expectations of an 
increase in the happiness of the mass of human society are 
founded in the prospect of an increase in the relative proportions 
of the middle parts. And if the lower classes of people had 
acquired the habit of proportioning the supplies of labour to a 
stationary or even decreasing demand, without an increase of 
misery and mortality as at present, we miglit even venture to 
indulge a hope that at some future period the processes for 
abridging human labour, the progress of which has of late years 
been so rapid, might ultimately supply all the wants of the 
most wealthy society with less personal effort than at present; 
and if they did not diminish the severity of individual e.xertion, 
might, at least, diminish the number of those employed m 
severe toil. If the low est classes of society were thus diminished, 
and the middle classes increased, each labourer might indulge 
a more rational hope of rising by diligence and exertion into a 
better station; the rewards of industry and virtue would be 
increased in number; the lottery of human society would 
appear to consist of fewer blanks and more prizes; and the sum 
of social happiness would be evidently augmented. 

To indulge, however, in any distant views of this kind, un- 
accompanied by the evils usually attendant on a stationary or 
decreasing demand for labour, we must suppose the general 
prevalence of such prudential habits among the poor as would 
prevent them from marrying when the actual price of labour, 
joined to what they might liave saved in their single state, 
w oukl not give them the prospect of being able to support a w ife 
and five or six children without assistance. And undoubtedly 
such a degree of prudential restraint would produce a very 
striking melioration in the condition of the lower classes of 
OEonlc. 
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It may i)c said, perhaps, that even this degree of prudence 
might not ahsays avail, ns when a man marries he cannot tell 
what number of children he shall have, and many have more 
than six. This is certainly true; and in this case I do not think 
that any evil would result from making a certain allowance to 
es'cry' child above this number; not with a view of rewarding a 
man for his large family, but merely of rclicrdng him from a 
species of distress which it would be unreasonable in us to 
expect that lie should calculate upon. And with this view, the 
relief should be merely such as to place him exactly in the same 
situation as if he had had six children. Montesquieu dis- 
approves of an edict of Lewis the Fourteenth, which gave 
certain pensions to those who had ten and twelve children, as 
being of no use in encouraging population.* For the very 
reason that he disapproves of it, I should think that some law 
of the kind might bo adopted without danger, and might relieve 
particular individuals from a very pressing and unlocked for 
distress, without operating in any respect as an encouragement 
to marriage. 

If at some future period any approach should bo made towards 
the more general prevalence of prudential habits with respect 
to marriage among the poor, from whicli alone any permanent 
and general improvement of their condition can arise, I do not 
think that the narrowest politician need be alarmed at it, from 
the fear of its occasioning such an advance in the price of labour 
as will enable our commercial competitors to undersell us in 
foreign markets. There are four circumstances that might be 
expected to accompany it, which would probably cither prevent 
or fully counterbalance any efiect of this kind. These are, ist, 
the more equable and lower price of provisions, from the demand 
being less frequently above the supply; sndly, the removal of 
that heavy burden on agriculture, and that great addition to 
the present wages of labour, the poor’s rates; 3rdly, the 
national saving of a great part of that sum which is expended 
without return in the support of those children -who die pre- 
maturely from the consequences of poverty; and, lastly, the 
more general prevalence of economical and industrious habits, 
particularly among unmarried men, which wmuld prevent that 
indolence, drunkenness, and waste of labour which at present 
are too frequently a consequence of high wages. 

* Esprit lies Loi.x, liv. xxiii. c. ixvii. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

OF OUR RATIONAL EXPECTATIONS RESPECTING THE FUTURE! 

IMPROVEMENT OF SOCIETY 

In taking a general and concluding view of our ratipnal expecta- 
tions respecting the mitigation of the evils arising from the 
principle of population, it may be observed that though the 
increase of population in a geometrical ratio be incontrovertible, 
and the period of doubling, when unchecked, has been uniformly 
stated in this work rather below than above the truth; yet 
there are some natural consequences of the progress of 
and civilisation which necessarily repress its full effects. 
are, more particularly, great towns and manufactures, in which 
we can scarcely hope, and certainly not expect, to see any very 
material change. It is undoubtedly our duty, and in every 
point of view highly desirable, to make towns andmanufacbinng 
employinents as little injurious as possible to the duration of 
human life; but after all our efforts, it is probable that they wm 
always remain less healthy than country situations and country 
employinents; and consequently, operating as positive checks, 
will diminish in some degree the necessity of tlie preventive 
check. 

In every old state, it is observed that a considerable number 
of groivn-up people remain for a time unmarried. The duty of 
practising the common and acknowledged rules of morality 
during th s period has never been controverted in tlieory, how- 
ever it may have been opposed in practice. This branch of the 
duty of moral restraint has scarcely been touched by the reason- 
ings of this work. It rests on the same foundation as before, 
neither stronger nor weaker. And knowing how incompletely 
this duty has hitherto been fulfilled, it would certainly be 
visionary to expect that in future it would be completely fulfilled. 

The part which has been affected by the reasonings of this 
work is not therefore that which relates to our conduct during 
the period of celibacy, but to the duty of extending this period 
till we have a prospect of being able to maintain our children. 
And it is by no means visionary to indulge a hope of some 
favourable change in this respect; because it is found by experi- 
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ence lliat the prev-alcncc of lliis kind of pnidcnlial restraint 
is extremely different in different countries, and in the same 
countries at different periods. 

It cannot be doubted that throughout Europe in general, and 
most particularly in the northern slates, a decided change has 
taken place in the operation of prudential restraint, since Uie 
Iircvalence of those warlike and enterprising habits which de- 
stroyed so many people, fn later times the gradual diminution 
and almost total extinction of the plagues which so frequently 
visited Europe in Uie seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, produced a change of the same kind. And in this 
countiy, it is not to he doubted that the proportion of marriages 
has become smaller since the improvement of our toisms, the less 
frequent returns of cjiidcmics, and the adoption of habits of 
greater cleanliness. During the late scarcities it appears that 
the number of marriages diminished;^ and the same motives 
which prevented many people from marrying during such a 
period, would operate precisely in the s-amc way if, in future, 
the additional number of diildren reared to manhood from Uie 
introduction of the cow-pox were to be such as to crowd all 
employments, lower the price of labour, and make it more 
difiicult to support a family. 

Universally, the practice of mankind on the subject of marriage 
has been much superior to their theories; and however frequent 
may have been the declamations on Uie duty of entering into 
this state, and the advantage of early unions to prevent vice, 
each individual has practically found it necessary to consider of 
the means of supporting a family before he ventured to take so 
important a step. Tliat great vis medteatrix reipnhUem, the 
desire of bettering our condition, and the fear of making it 
worse, has been constantly in action, and has been constantly 
directing people into the right road, in spite of all the declama- 
tions which tended to lead them aside. Owing to this powerful 
spring of health in every state, which is nothing more Uian an 
inference from the general course of the laws of nature, irresist- 
ibly forced on each man’s attention, the prudential check to 
marriage has increased in Europe ; and it cannot be unreasonable 
to conclude that it will still make further advances. If this take 
place without any marked and decided increase of a vicious inter- 
course with the sex, the happiness of society will evidently be 
promoted by it; and with regard to the danger of such increase, 
it is consolatory to remark that those countries in Europe where 
• tSoo and i8oi. 
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marriages are the latest or least frequent, are by no means 
particularly distinguished by vices of this kind. It has app^reu 
that Norway, Switzerland, England, and Scotland are above 
all the rest in the prevalence of the preventive^ check; ana 
though I do not mean to insist particularly on the virtuous habits 
of these countries, yet I think that no person would select them 
as the countries most marked for profligacy of manners. Indeed, 
from the little that I know of the continent, I should have been 
inclined to select them as most distinguished for contrary habits, 
and as rather above than below their neighbours in the chastity 
of their women, and consequently in the virtuous habits of their 
men. Experience therefore seems to teach us that it is possible 
for moral and physical causes to counteract the effects that 
might at first be expected from an increase of the check to 
marriage ; but allowing all the weight to these efiects which is 
in any degree probable, it may be safely asserted, that the 
diminution of the vices arising from indigence would fully 
counterbalance them; and that all the advantages of diminished 
mortality and superior comforts, which would certainly result 
from an increase of the preventive check, may be placed entirely 
on the side of the gains to the cause of happiness and virtue. 

It is less the object of the present work to propose fieu- plMS 
of improving society than to inculcate the necessity of resting 
contented with that mode of improvement which already has in 
part been acted upon as dictated by the course of nature, and of 
not obstructing the advances which would otlienvise be made in 
this way. 

It would be undoubtedly highly advantageous that all our 
positive institutions, and the whole tenour of our conduct to the 
poor, should be such as actively to co-operate with that lesson of 
prudence inculcated by the common course of human events; 
and if we take upon ourselves sometimes to mitigate the natural 
punishments of imprudence, that we could balance it by increas- 
ing the rewards of an opposite conduct. But much would be 
done if merely the institutions which directly tend to encourage 
marriage were gradually changed, and we ceased to circulate 
opinions and inculcate doctrines which positively counteract 
the lessons of nature. 

^ The limited good which it is sometimes in our power to effect, 
is often lost by attempting too much, and by making the adoption 
of some particular plan essentially necessary even to a partial 
degree of succ«s. In the practical application of the reasonings 
jpi this work, I hope that I have avoided this error. I wish to 
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press on the recollection of the reader that, though I may have 
given some new views of old facts, and may have indulged in the 
contemplation of a considerable degree of possible improvement, 
that I might not shut out that prime cheerer hope; yet in my ex- 
pectations of probable improvement and in suggesting the means 
of accomplishing it, I have been very cautious. The gradual 
abolition of the poor-laws has already often been proposed, 
in consequence of the practical evils which have been found to 
flow from them, and the danger of their becoming a weight 
absolutely intolerable on the landed property of the kingdom. 
The establishment of a more extensive system of national 
education has neither the advantage of novelty with some, nor 
its disadvantages with others, to recommend it. The practical 
good effects of education have long been experienced in Scotland; 
and almost every person who has been placed in a situation to 
judge, has given his testimony that education appears to have a 
considerable effect in the prevention of crimes,^ and the pro- 
motion of industry, morality, and regular conduct. Yet these 
are the only plans which have been offered; and though the 
adoption of them in the modes suggested would very powerfully 
contribute to forward the object of this work and better the 
condition of the poor; yet if nothing be done in this way, I shall 
not absolutely despair of some partial good resulting from the 
general effects of the reasoning. 

If the principles which I have endeavoured to establish be 
false, I most sincerely hope to see them completely refuted; 
but if they be true, the subject is so important, and interests 
the question of human happiness so nearly, that it is impossible 
they should not in time be more fully known and more generally 
circulated, whether any particular efforts be made for the purpose 
or not. 

Among the higher and middle classes of society, the effect of 
this knowledge will, I hope, be to direct without relaxing their 
efforts in bettering the condition of the poor; to show them what 
they can and what they cannot do; and that, although much 
may be done by advice and instruction, by encouraging habits 
of prudence and cleanliness, by discriminate charity, and by any 

* Mr. Howard found fewer prisoners ia Switzerland and Scotland than 
m other countries, which he attributed to .a more reRular education atnoni; 
the lower classes of the Swiss and the Scotch. During the number of 
years which thelale yfr. Fielding presided at Bow Street only six Scotchmen 
were brought before liim. He used to say, that of the persons committed 
the greater part were Irish. Preface to vol. iii. of the Reports of the 
Society for bettering the Condition of the Poor, p. 31. 
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mode of bettering the present condition of the poor which is 
followed by an increase of the preventive check j yet that, 
without this last effect, all the former efforts would be futile; 
and that, in any old and well-peopled state, to assist the poor 
in such a manner as to enable them to marry as early as they 
please, and rear up large families, is a physical impossibility. 
This knowledge, by tending to prevent the rich from destroying 
the good effects of their ou n exertions, and wasting their effort 
in a direction where success is unattainable, would confine their 
attention to the proper objects, and thus enable them to do 
more good. 

Among the poor themselves, its effects would be still more 
important. That the principal and most permanent cause of 
poverty has little or no direct relation to forms of government, or 
the unequal division of property; and that, as the rich do not m 
reality possess the poicrr of finding employment and main- 
tenance for the poor, the poor cannot, in the nature of things, 
possess the right to demand them; are important truths flowing 
from the principle of population, which, when properly explained, 
would by no means be above the most ordinary comprehensions. 
And it is evident that es ery man in the lower classes of society who 
became acquainted with these truths, would be disposed to bear 
the distresses in which he might be involved with more patience; 
would feel less discontent and irritation at the government and 
the higher classes of society, on account of his poverty; would 
be on all occasions less disposed to insubordination and turbu- 
lence; and if he received assistance, either from any public 
institution or from the hand of private charity, he would receive 
it wdth more thankfulness, and more justly appreciate its value. 

If these truths were by degrees more generally known (which 
in the course of time does not seem to be improbable from the 
natural effects of the mutual interchange of opinions), the lower 
classes of people, as a body, would become more peaceable and 
orderly, would be less inclined to tumultuous proceedings in 
seasons of scarcity, and would at all times be less influenced by 
inflammatoiy and seditious publications, from knowing how 
little the price of labour and the means of supporting a family 
depend upon a revolution. The mere knowledge of these truths, 
even if they did not operate sufficiently to produce any marked 
change in the prudential habits of the poor with regard to 
marriage, would still have a most beneficial effect on their 
conduct in a political light; and undoubtedly, one of the most 
valuable of these effects would be the power that would result 
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to the higher and middle classes of society, of gradually im- 
proving their governments,* wthout the apprehension of those 
revolutionar}' excessess, the fear of which, at present, threatens 
to deprive Europe even of that degree of liberty which she had 
before experienced to be practicable, and the salutary effects 
of which she had long enjoyed. 

From a review of the state of society in former periods com- 
pared with the present, I should certainly say that the evils 
resulting from the principle of population have rather diminished 
than increased, even under the disadvantage of an almost total 
ignorance of the real cause. And if we can indulge the hope 
that this ignorance will be gradually dissipated, it docs not seem 
unreasonable to expect that they will be still further diminished. 
The increase of absolute population, which will of course take 
place, will evidently tend but little to weaken this e.xpectation, 
as everything depends upon the relative proportion between 
population and food, and not on the absolute number of people. 
In the former part of this work it appeared that the countries 
which possessed the fewest people often suffered the most from 
the effects of the principle of population; and it can scarcely be 
doubted that, taking Europe throughout, fewer famines and 
fewer diseases arising from want have prevailed in the last 
century than in those which preceded it. 

On the tvliole, therefore, though our future prospects respecting 
the mitigation of the evils arising from the principle of popula- 
tion may not be so bright as we could wish, yet they are far from 
being entirely disheartening, and by no means preclude that 
gradual and progressive improvement in human society which, 
before the late wild speculations on this subject, was the object 
of rational expectation. To the laws of property and marriage, 
and to the apparently narrow principle of self-interest \vhich 
prompts each individual to exert himself in bettering his con- 
dition, we are indebted for all the noblest exertions of human 
genius, for everything that distinguishes the civilised from the 
savage state. A strict inquir}' into the principle of population 
obliges us to conclude that we shall never be able to throw down 
the ladder by which we have risen to this eminence; but it by 

* cannot believe tliat the removal of all unjust grounds of discontent 
against constituted authorities would render the people torpid and in- 
ditlexcnt to advantages which are really attainable. The bles-s»ngs of 
Civil liberty arc so great that they surely cannot n^ed the aid of fal*^ colour- 
ing to mafje them desirable. 1 should be sorry to think that the loner 
classes of people could never be animated to assert their rights but by 
means of such illusory promises as will generally make the remedy of 
resistance much worse than the disease whicii it was intended to cure. 
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no means proves that we may not rise higher by the same means. 
The structure of society, in its great features, will probably always 
remain unchanged. We have every reason to believe that it nill 
always consist of a class of proprietors and a class of labourers; 
but the condition of each, and the proportion which they bear 
to each other, may be so altered as greatly to improve the 
harmony and beauty of the whole. It would indeed be a 
melancholy reflection that, while the views of physical science 
are daily enlarging, so as scarcely to be bounded by the most 
distant horizon, the science of moral and political philosophy 
should be confined within such narrow limits, or at best be so feeble 
in its influence, as to be unable to counteract the obstacles to 
human happiness arising from a single cause. But however 
formidable these obstacles may have appeared in some parts 
of this work, it is hoped that the general result of the inquiry 
is such as not to make us give up the improvement of human 
society in despair. The partial good which seems to be attain- 
able is worthy of all our exertions; is sufficient to direct our 
efforts, and animate our prospects. And although we cannot 
e^ect that the virtue and happiness of mankind will keep pace 
with the brilliant career of physical discovery'; yet, if w e are not 
wanting to ourselves, w-e may confidently' indulge the hope that, 
to no unimportant extent, they will be influenced by its progress 
and will partake in its success. 
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natural resources, i6. — counter* actual population of the United 

balanced by the habits of the States, and period of doubling, 

Negro nations — See the article i. 306— first settlement of some of 

Negro. tho English colonies, ii. 31 — 

Ago^vs, an Abyssinian nation, dread- fomlno almost impos'^iblo there, 

ful misery and penury of the, 1 95. 1. 313 — America a practical in- 

Agrici^turc, m ClUnn, i. 120— effect stance of tlie agricultural system 

of, i. X27— Is the sole species of in- in a state tho most fa\ curable to 

dustry by uhich multitudes can tho condition of tho labouring 

exist, i. 139 — ^in France rather classes, u. C7, 71 2, 74 — yet their 

increased than dlmimshcd during general condition not proper- 

tho revolution, i. 219 — shitcmenta tioncd to tho quantity of food they 

respecting tho present condition cam, li. 72 — See also the article 

of, m that countrj , 1 225, nofc Indians. 

Agriculture, processes for abridging Ancient or modern nations, question 
agiicultural labour sometimes tend of the superior populousness of, 
rather to dmunish than Incrtaso 1 151-3. 

tho wholo produce, li. 126— tho Andaman Islanders, state of with 
supposition erroneous, that a respect to the checks to popula- 

nation which grows more com tion; scarcity of food.*l 20. 

than it consumes, cannot bo Anderson, Blr , his erroneous pro- 
chcckcd for want of food, li. 70 — position, that every increase of 

where there Is abundance of good population tends to increase rela- 

land, and no difficulties impede tivc plentv, and tnee rersa, ii. 141, 

either Its purchase and distnbu- vote 

tion, or tho foreign vent for raw Arabia Fehx, practice and effect of 
produce, tho profits of ptock and pobgamy in, 1. 94. 
prices of labour will bo high, ii 70- Arabs. iSce tho article Bcdowcens 
71 — America, a practical instance Aristotle, views on population, mar- 
of tho agricultural system m a nage, children, i 142 5 
state tho most favourable to Arte and manufactures necessary m 
tho condition of the labouring countries where tho properties m 

classes, u 71 -72, —instances, land aro large, i. 139, 

where, under tho agricultural Asia, checks to population among the 
system, tho condition of tho louer modern pastoral tribes of {see tho 

classes is very wretched, li, 74- article Tartars), i 75 — enumera- 

78 — effects resulting from a tion of checks, i. 88. 

combination of the ngnouiturol Augsburgh, proportion of its annual 
and commercial syiatcnis, il 87 — marriages to Its population, at 

advantages of such union, li 88-90 differcut periods, i. 193 

—it IS calculated to produce the 

highest national prosperity, ii 91 Banks ; tho increased circulating 
— agriculture, tho efficient cause medium wanted during the Into 

of population rather than popula- scarcity, supplied principally by 

tion of agriculturo, ii. 144-5 — tho paper of the country banks, 

different effects of tho agricultural ii. 43-44 — this increased issue of 

and commercial systems, ii. 79, 81, paper rather a con«cqueDce than a 

83 — state of England with respect cause of tho high price of provi^ 

263 
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'i' better that the 

Como from the 
Bank of 

mn?- ^i“5''cat adrantage 

may be derived in iraprovinff the 
of the poor, from the 
saving-banks. In 
which tliey might put tlieir 
sa\ mgs oat to interest, h. 242-4 
Bajitisms^nnentcred, increased rate 

settlement of the 
Enghsli colony there, ii. 31. 

"'’*'** >^C9PCCt to 

them.rvG-Tf 

multitude of, in Tibet 'f i 

condition of the poor by the com- 
pnlsory and umrcrsal estabhsh- 
inent of, considered, il. 223-4 
Berim, proportion of its annual 
marriages to Its population, 1?104 
^ tmn of” *’*® powerful opera- 

^^pulatlon, 

parts of Russia, i. nT-ih Ene- 

m 2«. 2«, 254. 

— m Franco, i, 228*0. 2*12 

anrfnJ?' ■A-'PCticaa state, 1. 312 — 
proportion of. 

of to' Vhc no<«— proportion 

Rns^a.|”l8'5?8lVn"a%‘“ 

f°'S,o‘”4 the revolutioS, 

??fio 


p^rcit^ and plenty, i. 277 
■j,}^ ^Uffiand and \Vale3 1 124 a 
mcf^ent places of tbo iSd^ie pai^ 
of Europe, I. lOc ef ^o.-T-birt^ 
fl7'° Russia^or 
to 1820 1806 

taU4ua'tu‘mSrp7iku^e”s”^^o^^^^^ 

of birtho, 1 , 202 — 

?h ,«'0 diminished proportTonl. Sf 
portion of blrtlis stated 1 ^ 6 ? 

>>|«?|5)of ^njSSStemjSLf. 

popnhtion, i! 

i‘S5iiLi?n„f”5^i‘^° population. 

It hirthThS''’ "““”‘^<’1 


Boors, state of, in Eu«sia, 1. 180. 
Bootca, marriage an impediment to 
his career in life, I. 123. 

Bounties on the exportation ot com, 
il. 97 — examination of the arga- 
mentsotDr. Smith.ii. 101-6— mode 
in which a bounty upon exportation 
operates, il. 106-8 — objection to a 
bounty — under the most favour- 
able circumstances it cannot pro- 
duce permanent cheapness, h. 
108-10. 

Brahmens, praotioo ot marriage 
among, i. 117-21. 

Brandenburgh ; proportion of yearly 
deaths and births to tlio popula- 
tion, in the small towns and the 
^llages of, 1. 190 — ^variations in 
the proportions of births to deaths 
and to marriages, at different 
periods, i. 300 — chnrmark of; 
proportion of its annual marriages 
to its population, 1. 193 — Its 

general mortality, i. 190 — ^varia- 
tion in the proportion ot births to 
deaths and to marriages. In diffe- 
rent periods, i. 300— neuraark of; 
general mortality In, i. 197. 
Brazil, Portuguese colony of ; popn- 
lation, 1. 305 

British I«ic3 ravaged for two cen- 
turies by the ancient northern 
Invaders, 1. 71 — annual produce ot 
grata, il. 115. 

Brothers, younger, according to the 
Hindoo customs, canuot marry 
'wthont disgrace before the oldest, 
*•118— in Tibet nil the brothers 
of a family associate with one 
female, i. 123. 

Mr., polygamy defended by, 

Bunais. See Deaths. 

^^h’P'no, cultivation In Brabant, 

It i-Jo"U. 

Canada, occasional famines among 
the nations of. 1. 39. 
cannibalism, among the American 
others, i. 34, 35 — 
waiit^i ”34^*” probably in extreme 

Caratehin tnbo of Tartars ; state of, 
with respect to the clicelcs to 
them, 1. 78. 

1 100 ” fUmprass) to Siberia, 

^ttlc, organic pcrfcotibinty of, 11, 7. 

powerfully Inoulcatcd in 

iP.^foiltninafe. 1. 124. 
'^'Srn,r'ii®UJ“®.llwection of, effects, 
'0W8. 

raoscrlptions to public instltu- 
parish offleers, and 
otp , II. 210-22. 

ChasUty, its breach in a woman and 
* 18 — elTcets of aiolat- 
ing the law of chastity, II, 101-2 — 
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the Tirtiio of chastity has a real; 
and solid foundation in nature 
and reason, ii. 162 — consideration 
of the consequences arhsinff to 
society from want of chastity, 
compared with those of other 
vices, ii. 175. 

Cheapness of provisions in southern 
Siberia, i, 107. 

Check, ultimate, to the increase of 
population, i. 6, 12 — the immedi- 
ate checks, 1. 12 — preventive and 
jjoiM'ficc checks <5C< those articles 
and their references), i. 12*14 — 
oU resolvable into moral restraint, 
vice, and misery, i. 14 — propor- 
tion In which the preventive and 
positive checks prevail accordlnp 
to circumstances, i. 15 — mode of 
operation of the general checks 
described, 1. 15 — oscillation, why 
concealed from common view, 
i. 16, 17, IS—cheoks In the lowest 
stage of human society considered, 
1. 20-- omong the Inhabitants of 
Terra del Fuego, ib. — of Van 
Diemen’s Land, and the Anda- 
man Isles, <5. —of Now Holland, 
i. 21 et eeq . — among the American 
Indians, i. 26*29— tn the Islands 
of the South Sea, 1. 44 — among 
the ancient inhabitants of the 
north of Europe, i. 59— among 
modern pastoral nations, 1. 75— 
In different parts of Airtca, i. 89 — 
In Siberia, northern and southern, 
I. 101 — In the Turkish Dominions 
and Persia, i. 110— In Indostan 
and Tibet, 1. 116— In China and 
Japan, I. 125 — among the Greeks, 
1. 139— among the Romans, 1. 146 
— in Norway, i. 154 — in Sweden, 
i. 164— in Russia. 1. 177— In the 
middle parts of Europe, I. 190 — 
In S^vitzerland, 1. 200 — la Fnincc, 
1. 215— In England, 1. 230— in 
Scotland and Ireland, I. 267 — the 
want of food Is the most efficient 
cause of the immediate checks, 
i. 307— in modern Europe the 
positive checks prevail less, and 
the preventive checks more, tlian 
in past times and loss civilised 
parts of the world, 1. 315. 

Cliildrcn, sucking, buried alive with 
the mother at her death In New 
Holland, I. 23— -dlfflcnlty of rear* 
lug cliildrcn in a savage life, 1. 24 — 
frequent abandonment and de- 
struction of tliem among tho 
American Indian*’, i. 29 — in Clilnn 
bound to maintain their parents, 
i. 129 — number of, annoally 
exposed at Pekin, 1. 135— where 
property Is equalised, tho number 
of children should bo limited, 
according to Aristotle, i. 143. 

CliUdreu w'ho die under ten years 
of age, II. 252— a epeclfic relief 


might, without any 51! conse- 
quence, bo given for every child 
above tho number of sis, ii. 255. 
See also Infanticide ; and for 
various particulars respecting tho 
mortality of children, Deaths. 

China, extent of the empire of, i. 131 
—proposed extermination of in- 
habitants by Moguls, 1. 75. 

China, Checks to Population,!. 125 — 
number of inhabitant*;, 1. 120*— 
small number of families in pro* 
portion, tb. — causes of its immense 
population ; excellence of the soil, 
1. 126— very great encouragements 
given to agriculture, I. 126 — and 
to marriage, 1. 128 — effects of 
these lost ; abject state of the 
poor, 1. 130 — checks by which this 
vast population is kept down to 
tho level of tho means of sub- 
sistence, 1. 132 — prudential re- 
straints, tb. — vicious Intercourse 
of tho sexes, i. 133 — epidemio 
diseases, ib. — exposure of children, 
and infanticide, i. 134 — frequent 
famine, i. 135 et seq. 

China, an Increase of the stock or 
revenue does not mean on Increase 
of the real funds for the mainten- 
anco of labour. 11. 128. 

Chlriguancs, their rapid increase on 
settling In the mountains of Peru, 
i. 36. 

Cliristianity : the new light in which 
it has placed our duty with respect 
to mamageand population, 11.165, 

Cimbri, irruptions of, into the 
Roman Empire, 1. 61, 65, 67. 

Circulating medium, how affected by 
pari^ih allowances to the poor, 
H. 43-4. 

Civil Liberty. Effects of tho ICnow- 
ledge of tho principal Cauw of 
Poverty on, il. ISG — tho pressure 
of distress on tho lower classes, 
and despotism, ib. — a mob and 
freedom, ii. 187 — Its tendency 
to produce tyranny, ib. — power to 
be given to government, and sub- 
mtssion to It, H. ISS — tendency In 
all power to encroach. U. 189 — 
erroneous principles of Paine’s 
Rights of Man. li. 190— tho 
Abhb Ravnal on this subject, il. 1 91 
— the crfcct of tho general circula- 
tion of tnio principles on this 
point, il. 191 —If the fear of the 
tyranny or folly of tho people 
were removed, tho tjuunny of 
government could not •'land, 
U. 192 — ih effect of general de- 
clamations imputing nil tho evils 
of society to human Institutions, 
tl. 192 — effect of inattention to the 
nidential check to population, 

. 193 — the Influence of a good 
government is great in gi\iug 
the best direction to the checks 
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which are ineritable, a.— erand 
requisites to the growth of pru- 
habits, ii. 194 — powerful 
effects of a representative sj-stem 
se^emment in this respect, 
11. lJl-5 — mischievous conse- 
Qucnces of the hopes entertained 
Si B classes of immediate 

rciicf from a revolution, fb. 

causes which would promote 
rational freedom, ib— illustratiim 
by the events of the last two or 
three years, ii. 196. 

, ”■"‘1 life, compara- 

tive advantages and disadvantages 

proportion of 
tion, h 193““'*“^“® popula- 

Caimhing trees for the means of 
Bnhsistence, i. 21. m 

Colonics nmv^, and their population, 

Emig?iliom“ 

Commerce: of the flgrriculttiral and 

^“=7‘Sleraf“Vt?r"^“et°'h? 

ministers, ii. 125, note. ^ 

System; effects of, on 
the prices Of corn, il, 79— .Hnble 

tfon“ V competi- 

state of the cotton trade, i'6. 
^/jjn^crce, liable to bo afTcited 
Indolence, Industry, or 
caprice of customers, and by the 

by the*^ occasioned 

.All Of countries in 

Bkill and capital, il. S2. 

^itaorect, M. ; bis views, 11. 2-10, 
Corn: money price of com ta- 
ercased by an increased number of 
tobourers receiving the same 
money wages, l. ig, 

h • “ scarcity, 

. consumption <u- 
tb’iJ'ni.’A'* prices, ft ). — 

the price of gram ral.Bcd by parish 

necessary, il. il-O-when cS 
crops arc unfavourable in Sue n.art 

g ^''^LToo^VeS 

importation of taralgn 
1 oountry possessed of 
preat landed resources, 1|, 

BoiintlcB, Aericulturo and : 
Poor I,ans (under Poor). 


Com Laws (1825); fluctuations In 
the prices of corn, in Holland, 
compared with the steadier prices 
in England, il, 123-4, iwte — free- 
dom of traao in corn, 11. 124, uot^ 
p-sympatby In the prices of corn 
in the countries of the commercial 
world, ib. — powerful argument 
against restrictions on Importa- 
tion, ib. — plan best adapted to 
secure steady prices, ib. 

Cottages; advantage to bo derived 
in bettering the condition of the 
poor, from a general improvement 
^ of, ii. 250-1, note. 

Cow-pox. jSTcc Small -pox. 

Cows ; plan of Improving the con- 
dition of the poor by means of, and 
of potato-grounds, considerod, il* 
227-34 — benefit derived by cot- 
tagers from keeping cows, arises 
from its being peculiar, ana would 
be considerably diminished if 
made general, li. 251 — some ad- 
vantage in bettering tho condition 
might result from tho 
adoption of tills system upon a 
more confined plan, il. 250. 
Cunven, Mr., his plan for meliorating 
tiio condition of tho poor by equal- 
ising the poor-rates, and giving 
tno poor a voice la tho manago- 
ment of tho funds destined to their 
support, considered, 11. 238-40. 

Dantzic, proportion of its annual 
mpiTiages to Jt« population, 1. 103. 
Heaths, proportion of. to births. In 
Norway i. 102-63— in dlfTercnt 
1. 177— in Ifingland 
and %\nJcs, i. 245 — particularly 
between the years 1800 and 1810, 

1. -jl-53 ct scq. — proportion of, to 
tho population. In Norway, 1. 155 
—In Sweden, 1. 161— in Franco, 
before and during tho revolution, 
ond note — in dlfforont 
mlddlo parts of 
Enropo, 590-99 — In Bu-sala, i. 

different parts of tiiat 
f°¥5o average mortality, 

. ®T~'Vr®’'ego mortality In 
of 997-68 — depcndcnco 

In "'“’’.‘■•“Kes upon tlio deatlis, 
ion‘ n?'*'’’".? Potts of Europe, i. . 
^9 (Proportion of boys dying in 
— 5'®“'', 1. 180 
A fnnoA^ldstors of Pctcrsburg give 
ruortallty of female 
Sarafinn ‘>‘“P ot male, ib.— oom- 
wJtadl of different 

9* "5® 'n tliat city, i. 181 — 
*;9u®rtd mortality there ib nro- 

bos»ltal"’ofH’!‘'A'“ 'toundirng- 
• d*,,tliat city, I. 183 — 

lias^n t!!!. Greek ohurcli In 

fn _ *9 for tiio year 1799. 1. 187 

tolornhi^ 9‘'.P’’'*®*‘,*'ave fieon long 
tolerably weU peopled, death Is tiio 
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<jfToct8 irhieU mt^ht bo c'tpcctcd,' 
ih. — tho Booinl affectloDB nnii pm- [ 
dcntlal doubts wjU over bo a 
powerful check upon cmlfrratlon 
Mndci tho moat fa^ ourablo clroum- 
etnuces, il 34 — every rcsourco 
ansInpT from eralfTrntJon must bC; 
cf BhOxt couUnuanco, il. 35 — os a] 
partial and temporary eipodlent 
it Is both u‘5efiil and proper, 11 3G 

EncouraRomentB, direct, to popula- 
tion, (utUo and absurd, ! 81 — tUo 
customs of some nations, and tho 
preiudices of almost all, operate In 
this ^^ay, 1. 02— the ^o^c^so, how- 
eve^ seems to be a public object 
In Tibet, 1. 122 — effect of cn- 
coura^mg tho birth of children 
without properh pro\idlng for 
their support, I 144-45 — posltUo 
laws for tins purpose, enacted on 
the urgency of the occasion, and 
not mivcd ^ith religion, seldom 
calcnlated to succeed, 1. 149 — per- 
nicious effects of any direct rn- 
conragementa to ranmago, i 195. 

England; Checks to Population in, 
i. 230— tho preventive check pre- 
vails In a great degree, tb.— among 
the higher classes, tf> —men oC 
liberal education, tb —tradesmen 
and farmers, i. 237 —labourers, 
lb —servants, i6 —results of tho 
returns under the Population 
Act; proportion of annual mar- 
riages, i. 238— proposal of taxes 
and flnea on thoso ivho hvc single, 
for tho support of tho married 
poor. Improper, I, 238-9— annual 
mortality considered, U 239— tho 
void made by tlio groat mortality 1 
of London, flilcd by tho redundant! 
births from the country, I 242-3 1 
—annual proportion of births to I 
the population, 1 244— to the| 

deatlis, tb. — to tho marriages,! 
1. 247 —tho registry of births and ! 
deaths more deficient in the 
former than in the latter part of 
the century, ib.— calculations of 
tho population from the births 
and deaths, not to be depended 
upon, i. 248— average proportion 
of births to deaths, i. 311— in- 
crease of population in England, 
from 1800 to 1810. 1. 251, 2C0 — 
tables of population in England, 
from 1780 to ISIO, i. 257-8 — 
obsen ations on the increase of 
population m England, l. 258, 261. 
England (1825), amount of population 
in Great Bnfeiln In 1801, 3811, and 
1821, i. 201 — ratio of increase, 
i, 261-3 — number of yeM« to 
which the population would bo 
doubled, 1. 2G1-2 — extraordinary 
rate of increase, compared with 
the territory* and tho number of 
its great towns and manufactones, 


1. 2G3— varying proportions In toe 
births and jnarriuge&, i. 263, -Go-o 
—effect of migrations from Ireland 
and Scotland, 1. 205, nofe. 

Epidemic, dreadful. In New Holland, 
L 24 —Instance of a very extraor- 
dinary desolation by a distemper 
of this Und, among tho American 
Indians, 1. 31 — epidemics have 
their seldoracr or frcQueiitcr re- 
turns accoiding to circumstances, 
I 73, nofc— their periodical returns 
in different countries, i. 308 — a 
redundancy of population is among 
tliO causes of them, i* 309— a 
ftcvero mortal epidemic Is generally 
succeeded by an uncommon ncai- 
tluness, i. 310 — countries wh^ 
Bubslstenco is Increasing 
clently to encourage population, 
but not to answer all its demands, 
most subject to periodical epl; 
demies, lo, — Europe Ices object 
to plapTues and wasting epldcrmcs 
non than formerty, b 311 — they 
indicate that wo have increased 
too fost for tho means of subsis- 
tence, il. 153— effects of cpldcmlM 
on registers of births, deaths, and 
marriages Su Registers. 

Equality, 6> stems of; In ol) those 
proposed by different writers, the 
principle of population, and tno 
diificnitics arising from It, vc^ 
insufficiently estimated, ii, !• 
See the articles CJondorcet, Goo* 
win, Ouen, Spencean System, and 
Wallace. 

Equabsation of the poor-rates; Mr. 
Cunsen’B plan for, il. 238-40. 

Errors ; important, on the relief and 
employment of the poor, ii. 240-1. 

Europe; Checks to Population among 
the ancient Inhabitants of the 
North of, i. 59 — successive migra- 
tions of the barbarians of, i. 00-1 
— their destructive Irruptions into 
tho Roman empire, u 61-2 — inte 
other nations (see further the 
nitlcle Germans), 1. 65— the North 
not more populous formerly than 
at present, i 66 — error of de- 
scribing it as a constant reservoir 
for the supply of other nations, 
i G7 -8 —cause which stopped the 
continuance of emigrations by 
land from the North, i. 70 — these 
barbarians tiicn spread themselves 
over other countries by sea, 1. 70-1 
— again confined to their own by 
a similar cause, i. 71 — objectionn 
to tho supposition of theso emi- 
grations being caused by a redun- 
dant population, answered, 1. 73 — 
other motives which might have 
prompted them, i. 72-3 — sinking 
illustration which this penod of 
history affords of the principle of 
ponulation, 1. 73 — war and famino 
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tho prlnoipol checks lix tho coun- 
tries abo^o noticcil, 1. 73-4. 
Curopo ; Of tho chocks to population 
m tho middle parts of Kucopo (see 
the names of tho different eotm- 
trics), 1 . 190. 

Europe ; In modern Europe tho 
positive checks less prevalent, and 
the preventive checks more so, 
than in past times, and in tho less 
civilised parts of tho world, 1. 316. 
Evils, arisme from the lows of nature, 
always homo more contentedly 
than those caused by tho measures 
of a government, 1. 173-4. I 

Exactions of the Turkish governors, 
a check upon papulation, 1. 1 10-12. 
" Existing circumstances ; " estimate 1 
of this phrase, li. 188. ] 

Exposure of children ; frequent in 
Chinn, i. 131, 133— exposure in 
what case most prevalent, i. 134 — j 
tho permission of tho practice 
tends to facilitate marriage, and 
encourage population, i, 140-1 — | 
practice of, among the Komans, 
f. 24G-7. 


Famine, among tho savages of 
Flonda, 1. 33 — sufferings of the 
Indians near Hudson’s Bay, from, 
!. 33 — ravages of, in South Ame- 
rica, 1. 33-40— a prmoipal check to 
population among tho ancient 
nations of tho north of Europe, 
i. 74— dreadful, in some of the 
negro nations of Africa, 1. 31-2 — 
frightful picture of, m Egypt, 1. 100 
— irequenfc in Otalicito, 1 . 60 — ^in 
China, i. 135— In India, 1. 119— tho 
consumption of gram in making 
spirits cannot be a cause of famine, 
but tends entirely In a contrary 
direction, i. 137 — in Scotland, 
1. 276 — ^tho tiaces of tho most 
destructive fanunes are soon 
obliterated, 1. 307 — pcnocUoal re- 
turns of fariilucs and dearths, i. 308 
— tho Increase of population can 
never absolutely produce, but 
prepares tho u ay tor, famine, 1. 309 
— reason why a famine seems 
almost impossible in America, 

i. 313. See also Scarcity. 

Fecundity of tho human species 

would not admit of any very con- 
siderable diminution, without 
being madequate to its object, 

ii. IS7-9. Sec also Fraitfuliicss. 

Fenialeb, number of, in Great Britain, 

and their ratio of increase, ISOl, 
1811, 1821, i. 2G2. 

Fertibty, extraordinary, of some of 
tho South Sea islands, i. 47— has 
probably been exaggerated, 1. 6G — 
of tho soutbem parta of Siberia, 
1. 103. 

Fishing afforded a prccarions supply of 
food to the American Indians,!. 26 , 1 
S633 


Flanders, populous state of, I. 307. 

Florida, famine among tho savages 
of, 1 . 33. 

Food, want of, tho most efflclent of 
all tho choclvS to population, 1 . 307. 

Formosa, Island ol; Its state with 
respect to tho checks to popula- 
tion, 1. 56. 

Foundling-hospitals, in every view 
hurtful to a state, 1 . 171 — manage- 
ment of, and mortality in, that 
at Petersburg, I. 181 -3— that 
at Moscow, 1. 183-4 — pernicious 
nature of establishments of this 
kind, 1. 184-5 — those in France, 
I. 222, note. 

Franco overrun hy tho ancient Scan- 
dinavian nations, I. 70-1— State 
of, with Respect to the Checks to 
Population, 1. 215-10 — population 
of, undlmm!«hod, notwitlistanding 
tlio losses sustained durmg the 
revolution, t6 — inquirj into tho 
manner In which such a circum- 
stance might happen, ib. — propor- 
tion of unmarried persons to tho 
population, 1 . 216— absolute popu- 
lation before the war, il>. — propor- 
tion of annual marriages, 1. 210-17 
— losses during the war according 
to different estimates, i. 218— 
mcroaso of ogriculturo, 1. 219 — 
increased number of small farms, 
t6.— tho means of subslstenoo have 
probably remained unimpaired, if 
they have not advanced, 1. 220 — 
annual births probably increased 
during the revolution, and mor- 
tality ol tho stationary inhabitants 
decreased, 1 . 220, 221 —statements 
in the StahslKpie QiniraU, oto., 
lately pubhshed, 1. 221, note — If 
the marnages have not increased, 
this will bo accounted for by tho 
extraordinary advance In the ille- 
pitiniate births, 1. 222 — error of 
Sir Francis d’Ivcmois in reason- 
ing on tho effects of the losses sus- 
temed by tho revolutionary con- 
test,!, 222-3 — tho miUtarystrcngth, 
though not the numerical popula- 
tion, impaired by tho revolution, 
i. 223-4 —statements from tho 
Analyse dcs Procis Verbaux de$ 
Consetls Gindrmtx dc Dipartement, 
with respect to the population, 
i. 224*5, nofes— the state of agri- 
culture, t. 225, note — pressure of 
the land tax, »6. Tiote — the hospi- 
tal8,and chantaWe establishments, 
etc., 1 . 226, note — general result of 
these statementa, i6, tiole— highest 
average proportion of births to 
deaths, i. 228-9. 

France; heneOcial effects produced 
by tho revolution in France, U. 
68-9 — destructive consequeneeB 
which would attend the establish- 
ment ol poor-laws to U. 207 — 
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misery esisfclDg in, from an excess 
of population, ii. 225-7. 

France (1825), births, deaths, and 
marriagevS for six years, ending with 
1822, with the annual average, i. 
232 — population in 1820, i. 233 — • 
proportions of births deaths, and 
marriages, ih.— of illegitimate to 
legitimate, and of male to female 
births, i5. — rate of increase, 16 . — 
period In which the poptuation 
wouldbe doubled, i. 234-— increased 
rate of population, to what attribu- 
table, i. 23i-5, See Births (1825). 
See also Paris. 

Friendly Islands ; state of, with 
respect to the checks to population, 
i.63-4 — occasional scarcity In, i.56. 

Friendly Societies. See Benefit Qubs. 

Fruitfulness of marriages, method of 
ascertaining it, 1 . 279-»2 — propor- 
tion of the bom which lives to 
marry, i. 286-8 — consideration of 
the earliness of marriages, com- 
pared with the expectation of life, 
1 . 288 — the proportion of births to 
marringes forms no criterion by 
which to iudgo of tho rate of in- 
crease. I. 289 — the provoDtivo 
check best measured by the small- 
ness of tho proportion of yearly 
births to the population, 1. 290-1— 
rate of increase, and period of 
doubllQg, which would result from 
any observed proportion of births 
to dcatlus, and of tiiesc to the whole 
population, i. 291 — Fruitfulness of 
marriages at Vevey In Swltrcrland, 
1. 207 — estimate of, in different 
parts of Hussia, 1. 178 — among the 
womcnof Scotland, 1.272. See also 
Fecundity. 

Galla, an Aby^nlnn nation ; Plngu- 
lar custom respecting polygamy in, 

I. 92 — their massacres In war, i. 93. 

Garlgana, its Inhabitants all do- 

stroyed by hunger, i. 97. 1 

Gcldcrland; proportion of Its annual 
mortality to its population, and of i 
births to deaths, i. 198. | 

Genova; calculation respecting tho I 
probability of life, and the -mean 
life at, in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, 

J. 202. 

Germans, ancient; their dcstructlvo' 
irruptions Into tho Roman empire, 
i. 61-4 — their emigrations regular 
and concerted. 1. 02, C5-7— their 
vast repeated losses, recruited by 
tho power of population, 1 . 66 — 
errors of Gibbon and Slachlavcl on 
this point, I. 65-8 — their manners, 
ns described by Tacitus, highly 
faroumblo to tho principle of In- 
crease, 1. CS — rapid succession of 
human beings among them, S. 
69-70. 


of Population 

Germany, state of, with respect to a 
system of poor-laws, considered, 
ii, 208. 

Godwin, Mr., general character of 
his Inqtiiry concerning Political 
Justice, ii. 11 — bis system of 
equality impracticable, ib , — his 
error in attributing all the vices 
fvnd Toiscry of society to human in- 
stitutions, ii. 12 — his esUuiato of 
tho benefits attendant upon hia 
system of equality visionary and 
false, ii. 12'13 — unfavoiirablo 
picture presented by a ration^ 
contemplation of tho subject, fi. 
14-17 — places the difficulties 
arising from an excess of popula- 
tion at an immeasurable distance, 
ii. 11 — these difficulties, on the 
contrary, of immediat© occurrence, 
ii. 14, 16-17— in tho state of 
equality supposed by him, tho 
principal laws which at present 
govern civilised society, would bo 
Bucccsslvely dictated by tho most 
imperious necessity, ii. 17 — ad- 
ministration of property, if, 18— 
Institution of marriage, if. 18-19— 
inequality of conditions, ii. 20— 
thus tho whole system would in- 

I evitably degenerate into a state of 

I society not essentially different 
from tho present, li. 21. 

Gondar, nroraJenceof foversst, I, 94» 

Goths, their irruptions into tho 

. Roman empire, 1. Cl-5. 

Government. See Civil Liberty. 

Grange, parish of, la Scotland, causes 
of the mortallcy in, i. 276. 

Great Britain, population of 1825, 
1, 2G1. 

! Greeks, ancient state of, with respect 
to the checks to populatiou, !. 139 
—their more equal distribution of 
property, and tho division of tho 
people Into small states, tended 

1 greatly to encourage their increase, 
i5. — tboir overnon'lng numbers 
found vent in colonisation, 1. 140— 
Infanticide sanctioned by their 
legislators, f5. — measures proposed 
by Flato and Aristotle to prevent 
a Tcdundanoy of population (see 
their names),!. 142-5 — tho positive 
checks among them, disease and 
wars, i. 14G — many of tho colonies 
from ancient Greece In tho courso 
of ono or two centuries rivalled, 
and even surpassed, their mother 
cities, 1. 304. 

Greek Church, of Russia, population 
belonging to, I. 188. 

Guiana; disastrous failure of tho 
attempt of tUo t'rencU, In 1GC3, to 
form at onco a powerful colony in, 
U. 31-2. 

Ilalberstadh principality of; pro- 
portion of Its annual marriages to 
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Its popMlntton. !. 1 0:? — of Its nnnim! 
mortAiltv lo Us population, ami of 
lUrtlis tn deaths. I. IPS — variations 
In tho proportions of births lo 
deaths and to juarrlaces at tUHcrcnt 
periods, I. 001-2. 

Halle, town of ; proportion of annual 
marriiiifea to population, 1. 102*3. 

Harvests, pood and bad. unfounded; 
Rtatemcnls of their balanclnrr each 
other In diiTcrent countries, If. 
123-fi, note. 

llcnUhinoss, increased, of a country ; 1 
diminishes the proportions of; 
births and marriages, 1. 2611. i 

Heir male, consltlcrcd as on object of i 
tho tlrst Importance in tho ordlo-l 
anecs of Menu, 1. IIC. 

Hifrhlands of ScotJand, probably 
more redundant In population than 
any other part of Great Ilrltain, 
i. 06, .314. 

History mfsht he made more \tseful 
if It embraced statistical pubjects, 
1. IG-IS. 

Holland, proportion of annual mar- 
riafjea and deaths In some vUiapres 
of, 1. 301-2 — of annual blrtlm to the 
population. 1, 106 — tho establish- 
ment of poordawft In, consldcped, 
li. 207-8. See Com Laws (1825). 

Holstein, duchy of ; comparative 
state of the poor in, li. 20S. 

Hospitals and clmrllablo establish- 
ments In Franco, 1. 226, nofr. See 
tho articles l^yln^-ln-hospltals and 
Foundllm? -hospitals. 

Hudson's Bay, famine amontr tho 
Indians In tno nciffhbourljood of, 

I. 3S. 

Honterp, tribes of, must bo thinly 
scattered over tho earth, 1. 2C-7— - 
their support precarious, I. .33. 

Husbands ; several attached to one 
woman In certain parts, 1, 121-4. 

Hlcfritimato births ; proportions of. 
In France, before and durlnjr the 
revolution, i. 21S-24 — (1825) pro- 
portion of, I. 232*5. 

Illejrltlmato ; enso of IHeRittmate 
children considered in n plan of 
a cradual abolition of the poor- 
laws, il. 203-5. 

Improvement in plants, animols, and 
man, Condorcct's theory of, ex- 
amined, If. 5-10. 

Improvement In the Condition of tho 
Poor, dllTerout plans of, considered 
(fee under Poor), ii. 223 ff. 

Improvement ; Of our rational cr- 
pectationa rcspectinf? tho fufcrnt), 
of eoelety, Ii, 256 — the nnhcalthl- 
ncss of frreat towns and manu- 
factories will always operate as a 
positive check to population, tb. — 
eom© extension of the prudcnUal 
restraint from mnrria;jo la probable, 

II. 257 — much good would bo done 


by changing gradually tho Institu- 

! tlons tending directly to cncounigo 
marriage, anti ceasing to circulate 
erroneous opinions on this subject, 
Ii. 258— d.ho beneficial ciTccts that 
may resultfrom the general reason- 
ings of tills work, unconnected 
with the adoption of any particular 
plan, ib. — methods in which theso 
reasonings may operate advan- 
tageously among the higher and 
middle clasHf.s of society, II. 259- 
GO — among the poor. II. I’CO — tho 
evils rci^ultlng from tho principio 
of population have nttber diml- 
nlshed than Increased In modern 
times, and may reasonably be ex- 
peclc<l BtUl farther to decrease, 
ii. 201. 

Increase of botli plants and animals 
l)ounded only by the means of sub- 
slstence, I. 5, 6. 

Indfun.s, American : state of, with 
rcspc*t(o tho checks to population 
among them, I. 26— their co;mtry 
very thinly peopled at tho time of 
U« discovery, 1. 26 — means by 
which IhrIr population was kept 
dowm to this scanty supply of food, 
1. 27— want of ardour not peculiar 
to the American Indians, but 
pCDCratcd by tho hardships and 
dangers of savage life, 1. 27 — 
unfruitfulness of the women pro- 
duced by their degraded and 
WTctrhcd state, nnd other causes, 
i. 2S-0— abandonment and do- 
struction of children. 1. 23 — tlio 
cause of the remarkable exemption 
of these people from deformities, 
t6. — polj'gamy allowed but seldom 
practised. 1. 30 — ^marrlagcs not 
early, 10 . — dangers nttcnillng 
mature age; alternate gluttony 
.and abstinenco, 1, 33— diseases, 
i. 31 — dreadful epidemics nnd con- 
tagious distempors, I. 31 — instance 
of a very extraordinary desolation 
byanepidemfe, i. 32 — thcirllabllity 
to pestilential diseases from tho 
dirt of their persons, nnd closeness 
and filth of their taibins, 1. 32 — per- 
petual and ferocious hostilities of 
the different nations and tribes, 

1. 33-4 — rapid Increase of them 
Tinder favourable circumstances, 

3 . 3& — the Immediate checks to 
tljcir population regulated by tho 
means of subsistence, I. 37 — 
scarcities among the gavages of 
Florida, and In various other parts, 

I. 38-41 — somo fortunate train of 
circumstances necessary to induce 
savages to adopt tho pastoral or 
ngricxiltural etato, 1. 41 — the causes 
of tho rapid diminution of their 
numbers {see the article Cliccks), 

I. 42 — their Insatiable fondness fop 
spirituous liquors, i'6. — 111 effects 
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of their connecUon with Europeans, 

1. 42 — tlxeir average population sbiU 
nctvrly on a level with the average 
quality of food, ib. 

Indostan, state of, \vith respect to 
the checks to population, i. 116 — 
marriage very greatly encouraged, 
by the ordinances of Menu, tb. — 
strict and absolute chastity super- 
sedes the obligation of having 
descendants, 1. 117 — other circum - 1 
stances which tend to counteract: 
the encouragement to marriage,: 
1. 117-18 — manners and disposi- 
tion of tiio women, — crpcdiente 

to prevent a numerous family, 

i. l‘JO-1. 

Industry, important effect of its 
importation, 1. 107. 

Industry, its springs destroyed by 
Ignorance and oppression, il- 143 — 
industry cannot exist witliout fore- 
sight and security, ib. — If genera! 
and equal, w'onid fail to yield the 
same advantages to Individuals 

ii. 248-9. 

Inequality of conditions would in- 
evitably result from a state of per- 
fect equality, il. 20-1. 

Infanticide, In New Holland, i. 23— 
pcnnitted m Otaheite, 1. 48-9— 
contributes In general to increase 
the population of a country, 1. 49— 
practised on the females only, by 
a particular tribe in India, i. 121 — 
Chmese edict to prevent the dream- 
ing of children, i. 134-5— probable 
origin of practices, 1. 140 — proposed 
by Plato, 1 . 141 — practised in Italy 
a*? well In Greece, i, 146. See 
also tho article Expoj>ure ol 
Children. 

Ireland ; state of, with respect to the 
chcclcs of population, i. 277-8. 
Ireland ; disadvantageous effect of a 
low price of food In that country, H. 
73— causes rapid increase in popu- 
lation, — the money price of 

labour there, Uttlo moro than half 
what it is In England, ib. — conse- 
quences which would attend the 
cstAbllshment of tioor-laws 
il. 207. 

Ireland (1S25), rapid increase of popu- 
lation in, l. 27S— average mortality, 
and proportions of births and 
inatTmt:c3 to the population, un- 
attJiumblc, t&. 

Islands; tho great barriers to a 
furtlicr incrc.-ise of population not 
p;?cuJlar to them, f, 44. 

Israelite^, in Egypt, doubJrd thrlr 
numbers every lifteon years, i. 304. 


Japan; caupc? of and checks to Its 
populousnesg, 1. 137-S. 

Jlcula, prevalence of putrid fevers at, 
, « 94. 

.« Scotch Island of ; overflows 


with tohahitants. In spltf 
stent nnd numerous emigrations, 

I. 270-1. 

Kalmncks, destructive ware ol. i- 
78-0-thosQ who inhabited tM 
fertile steppes of the Woiga , the 
state, and inquiry into the coeo 
to population amonB them, ». or 
— increase limited by wont 
pasture for their Mrahtbus herus, 

i. 85 —by scarcity of siibsLstence wr 
themselves, and/lLseases, w- > 
seasons of scarcity, 1 . 86 -^n 
from their customs respectmg 
marriaffo, i. 87 — promiscuous mie 

Kirgisien Tartars ; their de=tracU^ 
predatory excursion, , 

national wars and occa.Io 
famines, i. 81. 

Labour. dlCferenco .between the 
nominal and real price of, i» * 

ii. 45— comparative wages ^ 

England and France, before the 
revolution, 1. 231, , 

Eabour, the real wages oflahourpc^ 
late tho increase of tho labourmg 
classes. U. 70— the pappent of » 
considerable part of what ought w 
be the wages of labour, out o' 
parish rates, a principal cause of 
the existing distress among tno 
poor, ii. 02-4. , 

Labour, effects of high prices 
and commodities on the 
labour, ii. 1 38— effects of produej^ 
supernumerary labourers, i* 
reward of labour in China ns low os 
possible, 1. 130. .. 

Labour, an increase In the nonrunai 
price of labour may sometimes omy 
contribute to raibo proportionoHJ 
the price of provisions without 
ultimately bettering the coii^tioa 
of tho poor, U. 38-9, ^ 2 - 3-70 
scarcity of provisions must tend to 
lower the pneo of labour, U. J"’*' 
to proportion the price of labour 
m a scarcity to the price of pro- 
visions, is of tho same nature as a 
maximum, and tends directly to 
famine, ii. 4C-7 — if a demand for 
labour Increase rapidly under an 
uncertain supply of food, the popu* 
lation ^viU advance till positively 
checked by famine, or by diseases 
arising from severo want, il. 140 — 
estimate of tho evil arising from 
a market rather under -stocked 
with labour, occasioned by 
l>revalcnco of a system of moral re- 
straint among the poor, Ii. 174 — 
tho wages of labour will always bo 
regulated by tho proportion of tho 
supply to tho demand, li. 55. See 
also tho article Poor throughout. 
Land, uncultivated; tho extent of 
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Jim nn litnuftico on tiio nveras" 
ot ili-tnx (itnonc t!io poor, 
ti. 1 4ti-> — inconiitloroKs ooncln- 
rloii') often tinnvn ftirninst Uio In- 
iJustry niitl novornmoiit of etntfi, 
Irotn itie npiioiimiice of mnniRl* 
vatoil liitoU in Utoin, li. IIJ-S — 
error of hrliiKinp nnitiT ciiitivntion] 
too (naat a ouaiiUly of poor liiinl. 

It. ita. 

X.olpMc. proporltoti of It^ anntml iimr- 
rinfros to Its pojml.ition, 1. IB3. 

l^yttn, n rlllaec of tho Atp", pro- 
portton of tilrtJis onil extroordln- 
arity |tipliproljivbtntyofIIfciti,l.a03, 

Liberty, tiff the nrtlcl'' Writ Liberty. 

Life ; calcnt.ntlon rvsiH-etinB Ute pro- 
liabilily of, nnd llic mnin Itto nt 
Gritcvii, In tlio eixti'rntli. rcvrii- 
Iccntli, aiiit clctitoonlii ccnlurii«, 
I. S02 — prolbifniitr of. In lievcni! 
irrrat, cltlea nnii snnn- yiltairi's, 1. 
till — In ffcotlnntl, i. tffif'S. 

Life; turati life iind probnblllly of 
life, in rever.rl imrts of Sivllser- 
Inml, 1. 302- 1 —increased nvetiiftc 
iitimtlon of, in IRtBlaiid nnd tVnlo, 
1* 3ia. 

Idto; fry.-'tcm of M. Condorcel wltli 
respect to tlif! imlcIinttB prolonjta- 
tloti of buninn life, eintulned, it. 
4-10. 

Life : lontrevUr rare fttnonc thn ncfro 
nations of Afrlen, i. 00. 

Llternry bnoliclors ; prent ntitnber of 
In Chinn. I. 1:12. 

Liverpool, proportion of Its antttinl 
mortollty to Its popnl.ntloi), 1. 2»]. 

Loudon, proportion of Its nnnunl 
jnortnlity to Its population,!. 211-2 
— the ellccls of ttio drcndtul i)lni;>>c 
In 1 IICG were not pcrcepliblc fifteen 
or twenty yenrs nft<;r. 1. 30 c— Its 
effect In produclnir stieli Improve- 
ments ns Jmve completely eradi- 
cated that disorder in, U. 153, XS2 
— error of hir William Petty, In 
predlctlnK that it would contain 
above live million Inhabitants In 
tho year ISOO, 1. 311. 

Love, virttious ; its pecnlinr dellfthte. 
and adaptation to the nature otj 
mat), II. 151-5 — Improved state In! 
which this pas-slon would cxl.'t 
under n system of mond restraint, 
ft. lCO-1 — such a system would 
BTcatly Increase tlic sum of plen-stir- j 
able rcnsallons from tho passion oti 
Jove. 11. 101-3. 

LyinB-in-hospltals, probaldy rather 
prejudicial than otUenvise, 1. ITl. 

Mopdcbniyrh, dukedom of; propor- 
tion of Ifa annual marrinecs to fis 
population, 1. 1S3 — variations in 
the proportions of blrttis to dcatlis, 
and to marrlafres, 1. 301. 

Mamelukes, their oppressive nnd 
destructive govormnent, 1. 09. 
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MnncUc‘«t<*r, inorUJfty In, {. 211, 

Mftnufncttin*H; nttemptw to employ 
the poor In, on nnv ecalo, 

Imro ohnost InvnrlohJy fulled, 
Ila 61 — tho ncneraJ increase of tho 
itmimfactnrinj? fiystem, nrid tliO 
itnavoldftMo vartatlnns of nmmi* 
fficUtrlnt: Inbotir, a principal ennso 
of oxiNlinjr Ulf'lress nmnne tho 
poor II. 03~-tmfavo\ittihlo Ptn.to 
of Ino poor employed In mnnu- 
with respect to Im.-iith 
ami other circnmsuinccit, li, 131*2 
— subject to vnriatlon.s from tho 
caprices of ii. 132*3. 

MnrJunno Islnruls ; stato of, vrith 
respect to iha cliecks to populn- 
Mon, i, 65-G. 

MatTla*4c; praotlco of, in Olahcltc, 

I. 4'J — tho averatro aire of marrlUKO 
almost always nearer to that of 
tlCs'ilh than to that of birtli, i. 283 
— tbo natural cjjcok to e^rlr 
inarrififres 19 tho (lllllcultr nttend- 
im; Urn support of a lanrc foTnily, 
Ih 28-y-~cnco\iraj,'cd in tho ordi- 
finnctfi of Menu, b UG — nntl in 
China, J. 122 — apparent results Jn 
Cbton, 1. 122*32. 

Mnrrlrtfto; nny posUlro Jaw llmitinf? 
tiio atre of marrliiro unjust nntl 
Immoral, li, 04 — pernirious ofTocta 
of any uiroot oncouraccmcnt-s to 
marrlace, I. 106— -the provaillnff 
customs, mnmicrrt, nnd prejudices 
of Rocicty operate Injuriously ja 
this respect, ii. of 

tho prehj<iIco In favotjr of an In- 
dlFcrjmmnto onoonniRreinent to 
marrjnjre. 11. 106 — Inference from 
St. Pours declaration rcspecllnjt 
marriage, H. lO.S-6 — IJmltiUIona to 
the nKO of innrrjat»o, proposed by 
Pjato AHstollc, i, 142*3 — tho 
Institution of mamturo, or ?ioino- 
thinff nearly eauWnlent to ft, 
would «oon result from a stoto of 
perfect enuadty, nnd of unre- 
strained commcrco of tito sexes, 

II, IP — tho (Jesiro of mnrrloco 
would not admit of any very con- 
Fiderablo dJminuUon, II. 16C*7 — 
benoficlal offecU to bo produced by 
later marrlnffcs under a pyetem of 
moral restraint, considered, II. IC3 
— this restraint canongr tho poor 
themselves, tho only offcotuol 
means of betterincr their condition, 
fl. 3GS-7S — consideration of tho 
efTcct widch mleht be produced by 
a diminished mortality, in decrcas- 
Intr tho number of niarrinjrcs, 11.182 
— amoDff til© Idcber ranks, Uttlo 
more is wanted wItJi rcjrard to tho 
prudential check to marrlafjo, t)inn 
on Increaficd decree of respect and 
of personal liberty to BlUfflowoinen, 
11. 210 — amonff tho lower eJasses, 
tho same object would bo ottained 
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by tbe establishment of a proper 
system of paroclual education (see 
the article Education), ii. 210-11 — 
tho prudential restraint from 
marriage has increased throughout 
Europe, ii. 257. See alfio tho 
articles Fruitfulness, Prudential 
and Moral Uestralnt, and Poly- 
gamy. 

Mariiages; proportion of, In Scot- 
land, i. 268. 

Marriages in Norurny, small ; cause of 
this, i. 158. 

Jklarriages m the Pays de Vaud. very 
smaU, 1. 207, 208. 

Marrmges, proportion of, to the 
whole population, in Russia, i. ISO. 
Marriages in England and Wales, i. 
238,246. 

Marriages later in Scotland than 
formerly, i. 269. 

Marriages, proportion of, to births, 
i. 282-7. 

Marriages ; dcpcndanco of marriages 
on deaths, i. 190-4. 

Marriages ; number of marriages In 
the Greek Churcli in Russia for tho 
year 1799. i. IST—from 1806 to 
1820, 1. 188, 

Milages; of annual marriages in 
Franco before tho war, 1. 21G-17. 
See also the article Register, and 
England (1825). 

Maximum sometimes established in 
the TurUsh donilnions, 1. 113 — to 
regulate tho price of labour by the 
price of provisions is of tho same 
nature as a maximum, 11. 40-7, 
Mechanics' Institutions, il. 212, note. 
Menu, extracts troin the ordinances 
of, 1. llC-20. 

Mepco, frequent scarcity of proTi- 
rions in, 1, 40~~q\nck progrc*!S 
wliich the Spanish colonv made in 
population, i. 304-5— cruelties of 
tho first settlers, Ii. 30. 
Migrations of mankind, tho early, 
considered,!. 59-Gl— of tho ancient 
Germans, j. G4-G. 

Mlri, made oppressive and ruinous by 
theagents of government, 1. 110-11 . 
SDscry, chocks to population whicli 
come under tills head. i. 14 — the 
general consequcnco of vice. ih. 
note. 

Mqh, the most fatal of all monsters to 
freedom, ii. 187—1^ tendency to 
produce tvranny, tho dread 
of it caused tho lato surrenders of 
tlic privileges of tho pooplo to tho 
government, ii. 187-b. 

Moguls, after conquering tho 
northern provinces of Chinn, 
proposed In council to exterminate 
all its Inhabitants, 1. 75'C — their 
destructive wars, J. 79. 

Money cannot be made tho mc.ans of 
raising tho condition of the poor, 
without proportionably depressing 


others, 11. 39 — may confer particu- 
lar, but not universal, assistance, 
if. 70. See also the article Banks. 

Moral (jodo ; it is no valid objection 
against the publication of one, 
that it vrill never be universally 
practised, ii. 168. 

Moral restraint defined, 1. 14, ana 
note. 

Moralrestraint; Obligation to practise 
tins Virtue, ii. 151— it is certainly 
tho best of oil the Immediate 
checks to population, ib. — the evils 
arising from the excessive indul- 
gence of the passions, ii. 151-2 — 
the consequences of increasing too 
fast, ii. 152 — diseases arc indica- 
tions that wo have offended against 
some of the laws of nature, ii. 152-3 
— thus epidemics point out that 
we have increased too fast for the 
means of subsistence, ii. 153 — evil 
effects of an irregular indulgence 
of the passions, ib. — a diminution 
of tho pleasure arising from their 
gratification would produce a 
much greater loss than gain to 
general happiness, il. 154 — pecu- 
liar delights of virtuous love, 
ii. 154-5 — tho pa«?sion between tho 
sexes operates permanently upon 
human conduct, ii. 155 — softens 
and meliorates the character, ib. — 
is strongest, and has most bene- 
ficial effects, where obstacles ore 
thro\vn in tho way of very early 
and universal gratification, ii. 15G 
— the evil resulting from Its irregu- 
lar Indulgence must not bo dimi- 
nished by the extinction or diminu- 
tion of the passion itself, ih. — in 
this nnd all the other passions, it is 
only tho regulation or direction of 
them that Is wanted, il. 15G-7 — 
tho province of reason is the 
po\ ernment of the passions, ii. 157 
— the fecundity of the species too 
would not ndi^t of any very con- 
siderable diminution, ii. 157-8 — 
nor would tho desire of marriage, 
il. 158*9 — tho duty of moral re- 
straintrests upon the samofounda- 
tlon as our obligation to pnvctlso 
any of tho other virtues, il. 159. 

Moral restraint ; Of tlio Effects 
which would result to Society 
from tho Prevalence of this Virtue, 
11. ICO — removal of any imputa- 
tion on tho goodness of tho Deity, 
for emailing beings into existence by 
the mw's of natuie, wj)ioh cannot 
by those laws bo supported in 
c^slcnco, xb. — the subjection of 
the passions a principal requisite 
to happincas, ib. — beneficial state 
of society exhibiting n great pre- 
valence of moral restraint, ». lCO-1 
—In puch a elate, the period before 
marriage must be passed in strict 
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c>^slUr, H. Jfit — pxirltT of Inter- 
cotirM> botwocii yoxint; persons In 
tljcro drcumstniicc^, II. 101*2 — 
Inter niarrlnifcs would prolonj? tho 
periotl of youUi and hope, nnd 
lend to fcwcT nltlm/vto illfoxppoint- 
inents, il. lG2'3*--tho most cilRible 
npe for them intist depend entirely 
on clrcomstnncc^ nnd eltutUlon. 
li. 103 — objection from the dilTI* 
cults’ of moral reslralnt answered, 
il. ll>3-4-*(l)i9 pystem would very 
frrcally Increase the sum of picji- 
Burnblo ponsatlons from the pas* 
Bion of love, ii. 10 i — -inleht he 
expected to repress tho freoxicncy 
of %var, th. — p-ont strenfrth of finch 
a stato of society In a w'ar of de- 
fence, IK ICG — conclusion: tho 
jtjstico of the Jlclts’ unimpeach- 
able, In makltif: this virtue nccea- 
Bars' by Ids crcncrol laws, U. 100-7. 

Moral restraint; tho only cfTccttial 
mode of hcttcrlnn’ tho condition 
of the poor, II. 10S*73— objection 
that by endcavoxirlnj; to urjro this 
duty on the poor, we maj’ increase 
the quantity of Vico rclatiufr to tho 
6CX, ll. 174-8. 

ftfortallty; order of, extremely 
variable, I. 161— division of the 
afatos of Exiropo Into classes in 
this respect, 1. 197-98 — has de- 
creased In almost every town In 
Euro])o within the last 200 years, 

I. 239 — annual mortality In Enff- 
land and Wales considered, 1. 
239*40 — iliiTerent nroportlons of. 
In towns and In villages, I. 240-41. 
Sec ofso t!io articles Deaths, 
Ensland (1$25>, Franco (1825). 

Moscow, management of tho found- 
Ung-hospital at, 1. 183-86. 

Nature; constancy of tho laws of, 
tlio foundation of nil human 
knowlodgo, il. C. 

Kayrs. their practice with respect to 
tho coinmcrco of tho sexes, etc., 

J. 121. 

Nepo nations of Africa; constant 
wars, and want of industry, 1. 89- — 
shortness of life among them, J. 90 
— pmctico of marriage, ib, — great 
and constant exportation of slaves 
I. 91 — yet tho population con- 
tinually pressing beyond tho 
means of subsistence, 16. — prac- 
tice of polygamy, and its ciTects 
considered, i. 93-4 — disease?, pov- 
erty, bad diet, and want of clcanll- 
ncss, i. 94-5— <lrcadfal instances 
of famine, 1. 97-S. 

Noxvbury; its mortality, i. 241. 

New Caledonia, 1. 50. 

New England, hardships experienced 
by first colonists, ii. 31. 

New Holland; State of the Natives 
of, with Kcspcct to tho Cliecla to 


Population. !. 21*2 — Bcarclty of 
food, 1, 21-22— cruel treatment of 
their tvoincn, and early union of 
the fioxe-s, I. 22-3 — a great part 
of tho -women without children, 
I. 23 — Bunking children buried 
nlivo with tho mother ot her 
death, i, 23 — dlfiiculty of rearing 
children, I. 21 — wars between 
diffcrtuit tribes; manner of living; 
and dreadful epidemic, t. 24— 
population hwps up to n level 
with supidy of food, 1. 2.6 — hard- 
ships exptTlonccd In tho first 
settlement of tlio colony of Port 
Jack'^on, il. 32. 

New dersoy, average proportion of 
births to deaths In. i. 312. 

New Zealand: perpetual hostility 
of tho cliiTerent tribe.s, and their 
cannilmlism. J. 45-C — tho popula- 
tion, nevertlule.ss, Bcldom re- 
pressed below tho average means 
of subsKstenco, 1. 40. 

KooLka Sound, people arc cannibals, 
frequent scarcity of provisions at, 
1. 3-5. 

North of Europe. See the articles 
Europe and Germans. 

Northampton, proportion of Its 
annual mortality to its population, 
i. 2n. 

Nonvay; Its mortality email, yet its 
popiilatlon has not rapiiUy in- 
creased, i. 154-5— causes of tho 
Bmail number of inarritxges, 1. 155 
—peculiar obstacles, i. 156-7 — tho 
proventlvo clicck contributes con- 
siderably to tlio smallest of tho 
mortality, I. 159 — obstacles to 
improved cultivation of tho land, 
I, 100-01— recent advances, how- 
ever, both in that respect and in 
population, 1. 1G2— the woods arc 
eometimes cleared away too pre- 
cipitately, without consideration 
of the probable value of tho land 
when cleared, 1. IGl — proportion 
of Its yearly birtlis to tho popuJa- 
Uon, 1. 102. 

Norway; state of the poor better in 
many respects than in England, 
U, 208. 

Norwich; proportion of Its annual 
mortality to its population, 1. 211. 

Olieltalioo, temporary ecarcity at, 
i. 5G. 

Organic perfectibility of man; M. 
Condorcet^a system respecting, 
unwarranted, ii. 5*10. 

Oscillations in population, in civilised 
and In savage life, i. 15-10. 

Ostincl^, their disgusting mode of 
living, !. 102. 

Otaheito, its luxurlanco extremely 
favourable to population, i, 40 — 
somo very powerful checks must 
bo traced m the habits of tho 
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people, 1. 48 — cnnineratioii ofl 
tU€se» Earccole socictiea» latautl*! 
cido permitted to all classes, i« 48 — 
extensive debauchery and pro- 
miscuons Intercourse, 1. 49 — cus- 
toms -with regard to xnaixlaqe, and 
changing of connections, 1. 49-60 — 
irequent and destructive hostili- 
tie&, i 50— -human sacrifices and 
^Bordera, i 50 — oven these checks 
have not alua>a kept do-wn the 
population to the level of themeans 
of subsistence, i SO-Sl- — mode ot 
hring of tho different ranks, I 61 — 
extraordinary depopulation emco 
Captain Cook's last visit, 1. 52 — 
the population at present repressed 
considerablj below the average 
means of subsistence, 1 52-3 — ^its 
iertihty probably exaggerated, 
L 88 

Outcasts, In Indostan, wretched state 
of, i 120-21, 

Owen, Mr , benevolence of hla in- 
tentions, ii. 24 — examination of 
the principle of equality proposed 
by him, ii 24-8— observations on 
the svstem ot equality proposed 
by him, ii 27 — his system for 
improving tho condition of the 
poor considered, u 235-8. 


Pachas, their destructive extortion 
in their provinces, i 110-13. 

Fame, Mr , erroneous principles of 
his Rights of Man, il. 190-93. 

Paraguay, occasional scarcity ot 
provisions in, I 40. 

Paris, proportion of Its annual mar- 
riages to its population, k 194 — 
of annual births and deaths to the 
population, in several villages 
around, i, 19G. 

Parish pay table, disgustmg picture 
of, ii. 219— allouanccs, offccts of, 
on population, 11 138 

Passions, ovU effects ot an irregular 
indulgence of, li 151-3 — a dimmu- 
tioa of tho pleasure arising fromi 
their gratification would produce 
a mneh greater loss than gam to 
general happmes«t, il. 154 — tho 
passion between the sexes operates 
ncrmaneuUy upon human conduct 
tl. 155 — has tho most poncrtul 
tendency to soften and meliorato 
the character, li. 155 — is strongest 
and has most beneficial cffecte, 
where obstacles arc thrown In tho 
way of very early and universal 
gratification, SJ. 166 — tho evU 
resulting from ite irregular to- 
dulgcnce, must not be dimmi<ihcd 
by tho extinction or diminution 
ot tho pns^iou Itself, U. 156 — in 
this and all tho other passions, it 
is onls tUo regulation or direction 
ot them that is wanted, U 156-7. 
Pastoral nations, modem, state of. 


with respect to tho checks ^ 
population (sec 
tars), i 75 — enumeration of 
1 88— limitfi to tho population 01 
a country, strictly pastoral, 

— ^natural excitement 
supplies to emigration, 1 211--^ec 
also the article Shepherds. 
Pauperism. See Poor, , , 

Pays do Vaud, vanou« statisW^i 
particulars respecting, k 
20G 8, 

peasant, Swiss; remarkable instance 
of one possessing a clear compiu- 
hension of the subject of pOpulft' 
tion, 211-13* . ter.? 

peasantry, Russian; state of, loe 1 
■ — condition of m France, improvea 
since the revolution, u 231. 
PcrfoctlbiUty of man ; M. C^onaor- 
cet’s system respecting, oxanunca, 
ii 5-10 ^ 

Persia, lato marriages amonff tnc 
lower dosses of people of, 1 . 
state of, With respect to the cnec^ 
to pop^ation — tho drca^iu con- 
vulsions in, have been fatal w 
agncnlturo, i 114 — smail'PC*^* 
aud other cauBCs i 115. . 

Peru, quick progress which tn® 
Spanl^ colony made in POP}y^' 
tion, notwithstanding its Ul ipj?' 
agement, i 304-5 — cruelties of the 
first settlers, il. 30. _ , .^v. 

Plague, its ravages in the Turkish 
dominions,! 113-14, . 

plague, a constant admonition to tno 
people against their filth and 
torpor, U. 161-2. , 

Plague does not much dimSnisn 
average population, i. 307. — 
oZso the article Epidemics . 

Plato, meaeurcs proposed by him to 
regulate population, i. 141-3— 
inconsistencies in his plan ohservea 
by Aristotle, i. 143-4. 

Plenty. On ilie provailhig Errors te* 
cpccting this Subject as conneoWd 
with Population, ii. 137— ^d- 
crease of population not cultivated 
to the utmost, ih —an increase 01 
population arising from the im- 
proving state of agriculture, very 
different from its unrestricted 
incrca.se, U. 137-40— if a demand 
for labour tnerc^ascs rapidlv, though 


the supply of food bo uncertain* 
the population will advance tUl 
positively checked by famine, or 
diseases arising from severe want, 
ii. 140— scarcity and extreme 
poverty may or may not ac- 
company an increasmg popula- 
tion, but must necessarily accom- 
pany a permanently dtcUnlng 
population, \5.- — the ptcjudicts 
reapeoting population strikingly 
xeaemblc the oid prejudices about 
specie, il. 140 41 — ignoraucc, do- 
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epoUsTii, and oppression will con- 
stantly canso a low state of popnla- 
tion, in spite of the birth of any 
number of children annually, iL 
142-4 — aRriciilturc may more pro- 
perly bo termed tho cflicicnt 
cause of population, than popula- 
tion of nerlculturo.il. 144 — revenue 
tho source of population, and not 
population of rorenuo, il. 144-5 — 
waste amonf: tho rich, or land re- 
mftinins uncultivated, do not 
influence the avorage distress of the 
poor, ii. 146-7 — inconsiderate con- 
clusions often dra^vn against the 
industry and goTcmment of states, 
from the appearance of unculti- 
vated lands m them, ii. 147-9 — 
error of bringing under cultivation 
too great a quantity of poor land, 
li. 140 — the question is not 
whether the produce of tho earth 
may bo absolutely Increased, but 
whether it may be Increased so as 
to keep pace with on unchecked 
population, ii. 149.-— Sec Corn 
ha^ (18251, Harvests. 

t oland, on instance where, under ; 
the agricultural system, the condi- 1 
tion of tho lower classes is very 
wretched, ii. 74-5— the reason of 
^ch wretchedness stated, ih 75-6, 

Foilti^ economy, great importance 
01 tho diffusion of its principles ; 
they should at least form a branch 
of university education, U. 211-12, 
and nole. 

Political economy (1825), increasing 
attention paid to, u. 212, note. 

Politic^ Justice, general character 
of Mr. Godwin’s work on, h. 11. 
Ste tho article Godwin. 

Polygamy allowed, hut seldom used, 
among tho American Indians, i. 30 
^in some degree obligatory on tho 
Mahometans, i. 82 — ^its effect on 
population considered, i. 92-4 — 
in some negro nations of Africa, 
sought by tho wife and not the 
husband, i. 92 — in the Turkish 
doramlons, loss productive oven in 
individual families than mono- 
gamy, 1. 113 — tends to degrade 
the female character; and, by 
being practised among the superior 
classes, renders it difficult for the 
lower classes to obtain wives, i. 90, 
119. For tho opposite custom, see 
the article Husbands. 

Pomerania, general mortality In, U 
195-6— proportion of second mar- 
riages, i. 282 — variations in the 
proportions of births to deaths and 
^ marriages at different periods, 

1. 300. 

Poor ! measures respecting their re- 
lief in Switzerland, and effect of 
these, 1. 213-14— support of, in 
Scotland, i. 273 — remarks by 
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Scotch writers, on the state of the 
poor in England, i. 273-4 — prin- 
cipal causes of pauperism inde- 
pendently of the present crisis, ii. 
03. 

poor ; of Poor-Laws ; tho^o of Eng- 
land, though they may have allevi- 
ated individual misfortune, have 
spread tho evil over a larger sur- 
face, li. 38 — causes why, notwith- 
standing the immense sum annu- 
ally collected for the poor, so much 
distress still exists among them, 
lb. — a subscription for tlio poor 
w’ould only increase proportionally 
the price of provisions, li. 38-9 — 
even if the produce of the country 
were augmented by tliat means, a 
more than proportionate incrcaso 
of population would follo%r, u. 39 — 
no posMblo saonficcs of the rich 
could for any timo prevent the re- 
currence of distress among the 
lower classes, — the condition of 

some of the poor cannot be raised 
by means of money mthout pro- 
portionally depressing that of 
others, ji. 39 — confirmation of 
these reasonings, from tho late 
scarcities, ii. 40— the price of corn 
in a scarcity will depend more upon 
tho degree of consumption than 
of the actual deficiency* il. 40 — 
high prices certainly diminish con- 
sumption, n. 41 — the bounties to 
the poor dunng the Inte scarcities 
operated very po\%crCully in raising 
the prico of gram, li. 41 — effect of 
these aKo in increasing the circu- 
lating medium, U. 43 — this m- 
crcn<o pnncipally supplied by the 
country banks, ii. 43-4 — very 
great obstacles thus thrown in tho 
way of returning ohc.ipness, il. 44 
— these less, however, than if tho 
increased circulation had come 
from the Bank of England, II. 44-5 
— the scarcitv fortunately fol- 
lowed by on abundant harvest and 
a peace ; n rapid fall of prices thus 
occasioned, li. 45 — permanent bad 
consequences which would Iiavo 
followed from raiding the wages of 
labour during the scarcity, u. 45 — 
—the price of labour a most im- 
portant political barometer, ex- 
prcs'?ing the relation between the 
supply of provisions and the de- 
mand for them, ii. 46— a scarcitr 
naturally tends to lower, instead 
of to raise, tho price of labour, il. 
46 — to proportion tho price of 
labour to that of provisions Is of 
tho nature of a maximum, and 
tends directly to famine, ii. 47 — 
tin increase of population without 
o proportional increase of food, 
must lower the amount of each 
man's earnings, H. 48— nays in 
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TThfcU the poor-laTTB tend to dc- 
prc5-> the gonenij condition of the 
poor, lb — thoy vrenkcn the tlis- 
grace oiif?ht to attend do- 

pendent povertj , n. 49 — hare coa- 
tnbuteU to raise the price of pro- 
Tisions, bo lower the real pnee of 
labour, and to frenerato a careJe*^- 
nc^s and want of frugality among 
the poor, il. iQ'50 — eubject the 
w hole of tJio common people 
to a set of t^T^lnni<^al laws, il* 50 — 
if they had dctcx* existed, the mas-' 
of bappmt.-9 amoDfs the common 
people would have been prenttr 
than it 1«, ». 51 —all systema of the 
Kind tend in efftet to create more 
poor, tb- — examination of the 
principle and oponittcm of the 
famous etatuto of tlio forty-tWrd 
ot Khrabeth, th.—its due execu- 
tion as a permanent law Is a phj - 
eical hnpo>K«lbl!ity, ii. 52— checks 
to the ituircnse of the poor, from a 
spirit of mdcpendcnco and pride 
among the peasantry, and from 
the contradictory operation of tho 
poor-iawjj Uicrn^civcs, ii 53— at- 
tempts to employ the poor on any 
great fioalo In itianufacturcs ha\c 
almost Icvanably failed, Ih 51 — 
this not to bo applied 

m?aln‘«t every mode of employing 
them on a limited bcale, and with 
proper restrictions, II. 55— nb« 
eurulty of the common declama- 
tion on the eubicct of tho poor, ii, 
55-C — t!ie InsulUcioney of the poor- 
mtos, Cl on aided by large charit- 
able contnlmtlon®, bo nitord ode- 
roht f, is a proof that th« y 
ennnot nccompll'^h tlie obKct for 
which Uif’y w ere cn.'icted, ii. 57-9 — 
the great object to bo kept In vien 
Is, to support the pcoplo through 
pre^-enb distress, In tlic hope of 
belter tunes Ik 55-r>0 — erroneous 
opinions conceminc tho dl^trc^^rs 
of the poor examUu d and refuted, 
II. PO'b — eiTict ot prudence In 
nnrri^KC, 11- f>7. 

Poor: Of locfcoHlnc tVoalth as tt 
nfTict*^ the Condition of the poor* 
the a*dlclo Wealth, U. 126<3C. 

Poor; Of Um only offcolual Mode of 
itnprotlng the Condition of thei 
Poor, Ik IGS — almost all that h*v« 
hliJjcrlo l>ocn dona for the poor, 
has ti'nded to throw a v-ell of 
oh-eurity over the causes of thtlr 
ih 170— till i-neh MTonc- 
onii ld)'-oi hnro c^rrrrte<3. It 

cannot be raid that any fair cr- 
pe-amrut ha^ been tnadn with 
thfSr tmdrnttvpiling^, tb.— th»y 
are the prlncUml nu-' 

tlior** of tb'lf own pOT^rly, and 
the m»nn^ of r-'dre<'< are in Ihelr 
kand4 BloiK*, Ik n 0*1 —to tifjre 


peopla to mamago when they ha^ 
Lttle chance ot hemp able to sup- 
port their children, ts rashly to 
tempt Providence, h, 171— to ep* 
courage marnage, and Incren^o tho 
number of labourers, have. In tho 
experience of many centuries, con- 
stantly failed to improve their con- 
dition, ik 171-2— It Is time to try 
the contrary method, of wjthbold- 
iuK the supply of labour, and thus 
proportioning the population to 
the food, lb.— the flbsbluto quan- 
tity ot food to bo still increased by 
every means, Ik 172 — tho rc^jUlt of 
thc«c reasonings to be inculcatea 
on the poor^ and their tnieMtua- 
tion explained to tbcm, U. Ii2;3. 

Poor; Objections to the above Modp 
considered, U. 174 ; understock 
market with labour, ib.— cau«o 
diminution of population, ik X7>-*> 
— increase the quantity of tjco 
relating bo tho set, ii, 175, 

Poor; Of thoCon‘*cqucnccs of pul- 
ing tJio opposite Mode, ik 379-- 
ovecy effort to repress a great 
inoruhby would bo vain, ik 1 ^ 0•2 
—consideration of the cgect which 
nuirht bo produced by n dlml- 
ni-htd jnorUUty, m InercaMDg tho 
population, or in decreasing tho 
number ot Tnarrlngrs, li. 182— or 
the consequences of a pocsibio qjc* 
tlrpatlon of tho small-pox by 
means of the cow-pox, ii. 153— it 
la sofllcicnt to Jeavo every man to 
hl^ free choice respecting mnrrlftge, 
which honcvcT W very far from 
being tho cace at present, Ik 154 
among the lower cla««‘Cs, tlic poor- 
laws and Private benevolence 
operate as a direct cncauragcment, 
15. —among tho higher closer*! the 
existing manner*?, ami In nil ranks 
the prevailing prc}«dlre?i, have the 
same umicncy, tb. — the want of 
employment for the poor not 
chargeiUilo on Uio government, II. 
IUCm. 

Toor; a gradual AhoUtlon ot the 
Poor'liftvc^ixcommf^ndcd* Ik G4*5— 
plan for such gmdual ahoUUon, Ik 
200— extraordinary proportion of 
pvupcr« in this conntrr. <5* — oh- 
jecttmi to a specific limltatlcm of 
Uie rate lo lie raid'd for their re- 
Jhf,ns a mode of diminishing their 
number. Ik 200-1 —in adopfing n 
pyj»um for the gradual abolition of 
tnc«c lts«’H, the nijAf of the poor to 
support mm-t pre^iow'^tynndfor* 
tnally dl'<cHlmrd, h. 201 — men# ure 
for iimt piirfM>M« ; luUin' chihlrrn 
bom tvyond a certain p< riod* t/» bo 
drclarcrt fif barred from pnrkh 
il. iJOl— the liberty of 
marrying, nt miv aCT*. on no ac- 
count Ui hr infrUigtvl, ii. 202— the 
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sphere for tho exercise of private 
benevolence wonld not bo Rrcnter 
alter such a rcKUlation than now, 
11 . 202-3 — cases of lUcsitlmatc 
children under Oicte clrcum- 
slanecs, 16 .— frcqncncs' of their 
desertion by their parents, 11 . 203 
— if no provision were made for 
them by tho laws In buch a situa- 
tion, tho ties of nature would bo 
EtroDK cnouRh to retain tho 
parents In their duty, 11 . 201 — ^per- 
nicious custom of IriphtenluR the 
father of on illcfritlmatc child Into 
marnago by tho terrors of a jail, 16. 
— Uio most powerful obligation on 
every man to support his chil- 
dren, would bo tho knowledgo that 
they must depend solely on this 
support, 16 . — ohjectlons that a 
mother nnd her cluldren should 
not thus sullor from tho miscon- 
duct of tho father, answered, 11 . 
205-G — ^unoppressive oxtlnotion of 
the poor-rates by tills plan, il. 206 
—the superiority in tho state of 
tho poor m England exists in spite, 
and not in consequence, of tho 
poor-laws, U. 200-7 — destruollvo 
consequences whioli would attend 
the estahhshment of a system of 
parochial relief In many of the 
other countries of Europe, ii. 207-9. 
Poor ; Different Plans ol Improving 
tho Condition of tho Poor, con- 
si^dered, 11 . 223— none must tend 
directly to encourage marriage, t6. 
Poor; Sir James Steuart’s plan, of 
a general cstabhslimcnt of found- 
ling-hospitals, and of public sup 
port to the children of some mar- 
ned persons, 11. 223. 

Poor; Jlr. Townsend’s, of a com- 
pulsory nnd universal InstituUon 
of bcnoOt-olubs, ii. 223-4. 

Poor; hir. Young's, by means of 
potato-grounds and cons ii. 225, 
22S-32. 

Poor; Count 'numford's, hy means 
ot soup-shops, 11 . 232. 

Poor; Jlr. Owen’s plan of establish- 
meats for the poor, li. 235-S. 

Popf Curwen’B plan, by equalis- 
ing the rates, nnd giving the poor 
a voice m tho management of tho 
™nds d^tiaoj their support, 
n- 23S-42 — plan for assisting tho 
labouring classes, by savings- 
banks, 11 . 212 - 3 . 

?f" the Necessity ot General 
j^iuolplea on the above Subject, 
h- “la — distinction between mis- 
o',*!-'’? genuine theory, 

“■ ‘ 45 - 4 — advantage derived by 
cottagers from keeping cows arises 
from its being peculiar, and would 
bo considerably diminished If 
made general, ii. 246-7 — measure 
or relievmg the poor at their own 


homes, and placing ont their 
children as soon ns possible, can- 
not bo practised univcisaUjj 
11. 247-8 — the bencBts conferred 
by money, and even I’S' 
aro relative, and would fall if not 
condticd to particular instances, 
11. 24S— objection to those reason- 
ings answered ; in many cases the 
good from tho relief of present 
distress may ovcrbnlnnco tho 
nrohablo ovll from tho remote 
consoqucnco, ii. 249 — great advan- 
tages might bo expected from a 
better and more general Bystcra 
of education (See also the article, 
EdiicaUon), il. 249-.50— from a 
iTCDeral Jinprovcincnt of cotuic^, 
ii 250 — Irom tho co^v-'^ystem 
(!i. 22G-7. ei ) — upon a more 

confined plan. il 260-61 — objection 
that tlio Abo\e measures would 
cncourngo population, answered, 
li. 252— etTocts of luvurr on tho 
state of society, and on population, 
considered. 11 . 25?-?— 
irrotindcd hopes of improvcTn 6 nw 
hi the \'CDcral muss of happiness, 
founded on ft diminution in tno 
number of tho lowest, “od 
Increase In that of Uio 
classes of society, il. 253-4-— tius 
to bo brought about only by the 
provalenoo of prudential habiW 
respecting marriage H’S 

poor. ii. 254 — a specific relief might 
bo g^ven for every child aboto the 
number of six without any had 
effect 11. 255. See nUo tho 
mticles. Chanty 

Population has a constant tcnimn^ 
to incrense beyond_toe mean^rf 

^?iSlys%n by Plato, ^istotje 

iL — other possible periods. 1 ; f , 

Increases thus In a 

ratio 1. 8-11— the Increase of 

TObsistenoo cannot 

exceed an arithmetical ratio, 

1 . 10 — effect of thc^e two ratios of 

lijcreaso when brought boge^er, 

i lO^-n— population .con only be 

^'ded^^o bo moved m tho present 

mth great rapidity, hut when the 
rwl mice of labour is verj high, 

1. 109. 
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PopxiJation ; General Dednetions | 
irom a View of Society m ancient 1 
and modem States, i. 304— com* 1 
parativcly rapid lucreas© Trhlch 
has invariably taken place vrhon- 
cver tUc checks to poptdation 
have been in any considerable 
decree removed, ib. — Instanced 
In the case of new colonies, ib. — 
the most destnictivo wars, plaffues, 
and faiuines, have had bni a very 
temporary (uflnenco on the aver- 
age population of countries i. 307 
— edcct of a superabnndanc popu- 
lation in produemg or aggrax^atlng 
tlie ravages of opidemio disorders 
and famines, i. 307-9— eevero 
mortal epidemics generally sue* 
ceeded by uncommon healthiness, 

1. 310 — no estimato of future 
increase or decrease can be de- 
pended upon from auy existing 
rate, i. 311 — the only tmo crltcnon 
of Ur real pormanent increase in 
any country, the increase of the 
means of subsistence, I. 3i3 — 
countries are populous according 
to the quantity of human food 
wWch they produce or can acquire, 
and happy according to the 
liberality vath which this food Is 
divided, 1, 314 — a country left 
to its own natural progress in 
civilisation, could never bo said 
to bo free from distress for want 
of food, ibs — conclueion from the 
whole: the three propoBjtjon^^ 
proved wMcb trero aunonneed 
(L 18-19) in the outset, U 314-6 
Populatiou; On prevailing Errors 
respecting Population and Plenty 
<Sce the article, Plenty), ii. 137 — 
EfTects of Parish Allowances on 
Population, U, 138— not regulated 
by the real wages of labour, 
ii. 138-9— an increasing population 
not ^ always accompanied by 
scarcity and extreme poverty, 
ii. 140 — exposure of Bomo pre- 
valent prejudices, ooncorning 
population, ii. J4l-o0. 

Population; Of thoModesof oorrect- 
mg the prevailing Opinions ou 
Population, a, 210 — thl«r can only 
bo don© by circulating luster 
notions on tbo subject, t6. — in 
the higher ranks, tb. — among tho 
lower classes, by tho establish- 
ment of a. system of parochial 
education {See tbo article, Educa- 
tion), li. 210-11. Sec aUo particu- 
larly the articles, Encouragement, 
Improvement, and Objections. 
Popuiousness or ancient or niodern 
nations,^ question respecting tUo 
superiority, 1, 151-2. 

Port .Tnck'=on ; hardships experi 
encod In the first setUemont 01 tiio 
colony of, ii. 32. 


Positive oliDcks to population enn* 
merated, i. 13-14. . 

Potato-grounds; plan of impro^hg 
the condition of the poor by incaM 
of. and of cows, considered, 
if. 220-7. 

Poverty, miseralile, among 

notions of Afiica, I. 95 — 'Object, 
in Chino, 1, 130-1— poverty in ft 
great degree reiativo, il. 41*^ 
when hopeless, ceases to opemte 
OB a spur to industry, ii. 143 — ne 
powerful influence in producing 
vice of every sort, ii. 17o-7^ 
eiTeot of the knowledgo of the 
principal cause of, on civil liberty* 
See tho articio, Civil Liberty. 
Preventive Check to population 
descriltcd, I. 12— if it do not pro- 
duce Vico, is the least evil that can 
arise from the principle of popum* 
tton, 1. 13— consequences when it 
does produce vice, ih , — taorai and 
vicious branches of this obeck, 
1. 14 — prevalent in England, 1. 236 
— more prevalent In tho states 01 
modern Europe than In past Unics 
or among uncivilised nations, and 
at present the most powerful of an 
tlie checks, J. 315— cSectvaUy 
destroyed by Ignorance and des- 
potism. 11. 143 — those countries 
where it most prevails are at too 
same time most distingalsbod for 
cbastlty, ih 258. 

Productions of the earth, ehservft* 
Uons on tho periods of tho Incwase 
of, J. 8-11 — pa^ouiarly in Great 
Britain, i. 9-10. 

ProUfickness. jScc the article. Fruit* 
f\dUCS5, 

Property ; an equal distribution of, 
foTonrablo to increase of popula- 
tion. h 139 — where it is oquaji’^ed, 
the number of children ehould be 
limited, according to Aristotae, 
i. 143 — something like the present 
administration of property would 
naturally result from a state of 
perfect equality, li. 37-18. 
Prudential restraint defined, 1. 14, 
nofe — inattention to It would cftuso 
a great degree of misery to prevau 
under tho beet government, il. 193 
— ^foundation of our expectations, 
respecting the extension of tills 
check to marriage, U. 267-8. See 
oiso tho article, ilorai ilestrolnt.^ 
Prussia; general mortality in, 1* 
196-8 — proportion of second mar- 
riages In, I. 282. 

Prussia; (1825) number of Inhabit- 
births, deaths, and marriagof, 
S. 198-9— mto of deaths of lliesitl- 
mate and legitimato children* 
L 199 — proportion of births, 
deaths, and marriages, to tho 
popuhatioTi, f5.-— rapid increase of 
the popuiatiOD, ib. Sec else tbo 
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nrticlo, SilMli, nnd names of other ] 
parts 

Quito; rapid progress of the 
Spanish colony thero In popnlntlon 
notwithstanding its 111 nmunKO- 
ment, I. 301-5 

Raynal, Ahh5: Ws comparisons of 
soTOgo and civillpod lilo, 1 3S-9 — 
his absurd position on the right 
of man to subsistence, II lOt. 

Redundant population, distinct from 
a popul ition actunlly great, ! G7 — 
cause wliy poor, cold, and tliinlv- 
pcoplcd countries tend generally 
to a Bupcrllully of Inliohltauts, 

1 72-3. 

Reform, crroncons vlcivs of, 
rccbcA, II. 13G-U. 

Registers of hlrtlis and dentlis aitord 
uncertain data for estimating tiie 
popnlatlDn, 1 240 50— tlioso in 

England and Wales more dcilclent 
in the former than in the Inltor 
part of tho last century, II. 140-2 
“their Imperfection In .Scotland, 

I. 207-8 — in most countries tlie 
omission In tho lilrtiis, and dcatlis 
ja^^ster than in Ihu marriages, 

Rislsters; Eftcots of Epldcmlca on 
Registers of Births, Ilcaths, and 
Marriages, considered, 1. 295 — 
table on this sul)]cot, 1. 290 — oh- 
*'ho nhoTO table, 1. 
— fruitfulness of marringos 
after that period, I. 206— yorla- 
tlonsinthonroporllons of iilrths to 
dlKercnt periods, I. 
f” oSr'™'’rt«lity after the plague. 

'• -,"3 — fOTcral examples of tlio 
continual variations in tho pro- 
portions of the births and mar- 
riages, ns well os of tlio deaths, to 
the whole population, I 300 3-— 
roason that least varlnlilo propor- 
births to mni^ 
ri^cs. 1 302 — effects of tlio com- 
■n®,®? opldonilc,al years. 1 302-3. 

omio'ions in tliosc 
of England, 1. 233, 2G3. 1 

of govern-! 
favouring tlio 
pradentlol chock to population, 11 

^*anrf “rtlcles Jioral 

Restraint. 

corn Sr'S Importation of 

n ’!*• Mf-lS, 119-20, 123- 
results, 11. 121-5. 
lit™? population, il 

' misohlovous cITccts of 
the hopes entertained by the loner 
nisi immadiato rS 
ast®nrinrf'? ““'P circulation of 
lust principles respeoUng popula- 


tion among tlicin, would destroy 

such expectations, II 2l’h 
lllckmin, Mr.; olperMitlnns on his 
"Wtement of tlio rales of Increaro 
in (ho popuintlon, 1. 201-0. 

Rights of Man," erromous prin- 
ciples of Ui it work, 11. 190-4. 
Romans; .Slnlo of, with Reapeof to 
tho Checks to I'opuKtlon, 1 HO 
— ravages of war during first 
ptrum'lts, tajpalrcd by principle of 
Increase, ih — early pnictiro of In- 
fanlicldo, ifi — llio nholltlon of tlio 
conii> irath 0 cgualify of property 
produced a great dccrcs'c In tlio 
number of clllrcns, 1. 147 — a Iclmis 
Irablts prevalent, I. 14S— (lucstlmi 
of tho superior jiopulousncss of 
anckiit or modern nations, 1. 151-2 
— compamllxo cllltacy of the pp*- 
xcnUio and tho posllivo ohcclji 
among the Romans, 1. 153. 
riumford. Count; Ills plan of Im- 
proving the condition of tho poor 
considered, 11. 2.12. 

I tussla ; State of, with llcsT’Oct to tho 
Checks to Population, i 177 — ex- 
traordinary results of tho lists of 
births, deaths, and marriages, ih, 
— greater mortnllly of female chil- 
dren than of male, I. 180-1 — com- 
pamtlvo mortality at digerent 
periods of life In Petenburgh, I. 
181 — general mortality there, th 
— mnnngomont of Its foundling 
hospital, and morbvilty In this 
institution, 1. iSl-3 — of that at 
Jloscow, 1. 183 4 — pernloions ef- 
fects of these establishments, 1 
184-5 — principal obstnelo to n 
rapid Incrcnso of popuintlon, tho 
vnssalago of tho peasants, 1. 180 — 
ndvanco of cultivation and po;)U- 
Intlon during reign of late einpresa, 
I 167 — state of tho population 
at different periods, »0 — births, 
deaths, and marriages, In tho 
Greek Church, fortbe}earl799,ib. 
•— comparative projioitlon of tho 
marriages and tho deaf lis. 1 188. 
i Russia (1825), population In 1822, 
188 — table of marriages, births, 
and deaths, ib. 


Sncrlllces, human, nt Otahelto, 1. 50. 

St Corgue, popuintlon of. 1 200 — 
habit of emigration there, 1 200 7. 

St. I’aid, Inference from his doolara- 
tlons respecting marriage, 11 105-0. 

^amojodes, their mode of living, 1 
102 . 

Sandwich Islands; chocks to popnln- 
tlon In, I. 54-5 — occasional scarci- 
ties at, 1 50 

Savage life, mode In which tho osell- 
lalions in population nro produced 
In, 1 10-17 — difflonltv of revring 
children In. I 23-4 — want of ar- 
dour In tho men, generated by 
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hardships, 1. 27-8— dcsradntlon of 
female sex, i. 26— savaBcs rcla- 

tively short-lived, 29*30 

ages liable to pestilential diseases. 
L 30-l-~instonces of the pres<?uro 
of want in, i. 37-40-— comparative 
advantages and disadvantarres of 
^vage imd of cUilifecd life,!, 67, 

RnriS Barbarism. 

Savinjj-banks, their Rcnera! benefits, 
--their objects stated,— tiio policv 
persons paroclilni a&sist- 
have certain 
emsmered"™' “avlne-banks. 

® WeeonS 10^1! Vo' 2?"“^““°“ 

Scanthna^ons, ancient — \see the; 
wticle Goths) — spread thoniselves 
by gea over variotis nations of 
Europe, J. 70-1 — preventive check 
to population In, I. 7i. «u«.ck 

Bcfircity of food tne ultimate check 

nSS”' '■ 

Scarcity, varions instances of, amomr 
the American Indiana, i. 34.43™ 
amone tbe Now Zealanders, 1. 4 l-fi 
-^mons the Inhabitants of the 

Marqnesaa and Priondly lalanS 
entonfftheKalmncts, 1. 85— i 
aroonfr tlie nenro nations of Africa 

h 91— in noitliorn Siberia, 101 in 

Sweden, In 1799, 1. 173— instances 
of, in Scotland,' I. 275-6-^lwa« 
nccompaniea a dociminn popidn- 
Uon, 11. lio-l. gcc afro the articles 
Poorf®' Boor-Laws (undS 

Checks to Population I 
207 — imperfection of the rocistera 
of births, deaths, and marriages ib 
— overage mortality, and proW 

biUties of life, I. 2G7-i-proportlon 

of marriages, i. 2C8 — marriages 
later In Scotland than formerly 1 
269 — the condition of the lower 
classes considerably Improved of 
late years, I. 208-9 — this probably 
owing in part to the increase of the 
preventive check to popiiiatlon ib 
— lUflcrent state of those parts i 
where marriages ore earlier, 1. 269- 
70 — ^tendency to Increase in vari- 
ous distnet-s, I. 270-72 — prolino- 
ness of tlie women, 1. 272 — state of 
the poor, i. 273 — endemic and epi- 
demio diseases, 1. 274 — scurvy 
rheHmatism8,consumptions,fcverp, 
and small-pox, i. 274-5 — scarcities 
and famines, 1. 276-6 — effects of 
these upon deaths, births, and 
marriages, 1. 27_5-7— in general 

over-peopled, 1.2 1 7. 

Pcotinnd : romantic passion of peas- 
nnts and its bencQcial influence OD 
So uatloDD^ character, U. 162, | 


noie I — superior instniction of the 
lower classes, il. 213, 259. 
Scotland (1825), ratio of increase In 
Ita population, 1. 201-2. See also 
tho article Hfprlilands. 

Sclf-jo\c, tho principal source of itn- 
proveincut in the state of man- 
kind, iJ. 12, 1C, 261. 

Slianj?ima negroes, polygamy among. 

i. 92 — shortness of life among, i. 90. 
Shepherds, what renders nations of 
them peculiarly formidable, i. 59- 
CO — dilUcuIty of the transition 
from tho pastoral to the agricul- 
tural state, i. 75-6— a certain 
greo of security necessarv for this 
purpose, i. 80. See also the article 
Pastoral. 

Shetland Isles; increase of popuJJi* 
-,tIon there projudiclaL I. 270. 
Siberia, Northern; Ciiccks to Popu- 
lation, i, 101 — frequent scarcity of 

food, ib . — ravages of the small- 
pox. 1. 102 — ^niodo of Ilrtng, t5. — 
southern: extraordinary fertility 
of the soil, docs not increase popu- 
lation proportionately, f, 103— the 
great obstacle in this enso is, the 
wantof demand forlabourers,nndof 
o market for the produce, I.ioi-C— 
a means to be taken to produce 
of population, !. 106— the 
introduction of habits of industry, 
Rtm nccessarj*. i. 107— circum- 
uiifavourabJe to increase, 

* mis.’ ,.P‘'‘’Portion of its annual 
hi?ia2 population, and of 

to deaths, 1. 198. kee also 
article, Prussia. 

notice of his 
L^G Account of Scotland, 

of putrid fevers in, 

^'gatyon ““/“TpPeaWo to the propo- 
ScciS. fperica, i. ISO— 

PTOuib^r wliioh are 

PTOidlar to a .state of slavery, 1- 

tmS' §f °®from‘^ A exporta- 

— |nPcr“2l Woiern, L »* 

—in Seotland 1 ^Sr^>hcria,l.l02 
increased bv' If 275— its offeota 
population. I 3nn ,S'’r‘®,™bundant 
population of '‘'■“"ff® 

nob affected by it ®utth probably 
Jiucnccs of its 

^ s^i^cM. « «<® ‘oowy^Srer 

OtaLiu,'"**'^’ ^'® tbe article 
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Solon sanctioned tho exposing otl 
children, i. liO 1 — his probablo! 
motlTcs for snob permission, 16 . 

Soups, cheap: futility and vnino of 
such inrentions estimated, u. 232. 

South America, ravages of famine in, 
1. 38. 

South-sea Islands, checks to popu- 
lation, i. 41 — somo of tho more 
considcrablo, but less knoira 
islands,! 45 — ^Now Zealand, 1 45 7 
— Otaheito and tho Society Islands 
1 47 53 — tho Friendly and Sand 
udeh Islands, i. 53 4 — vice, Includ 
ing war, the principal check, 1 53-5 
— -Easter Island, Slarianne Islands, 
Formosa, and others, i 55 - 0 — the 
fortuity of these islands probably 
exaggerated, oocosional scarcities 
in them, i, 50-7 — tho average 
population generally presses bard 
against tho limits of tho average 
food, 1. 57. 

Spam, ivretchod state of the poor m 
U. 208 

Spartan discipline considered, i. 58 

Specie, old prejudices respecting, 
strikingly resemble those on the 
subiect of population, il. 141-2. 

Speculation; the late rago for vrido! 
and unrestrained, a kind of mental 
mtoxication, il 10 . 

Spcnceau System of equality, absur 
dity of, exposed, 11. 27, note 

Spirits. See the article, DistUlcries 

Statistics; many ports of, to ivhich 
history might very usotuUy bo 
made to extend, i. 16-17. 

Stcribty of women, among the 
American Indians, accounted for, 
i. 27-9 

Steuart, Sir James; liis plan of! 
improving tho conibtion of tho; 
poor considered, ii, 223 

Submission; tho measure of, to 
government, ought to bo deter- 
mined by general expediency, 
il 188-9. 

Subscriptions In aid of tho poor will 
not prevent a recurrence of distress, 
11 39-40 

Subsistence, tho means of, tho ultl- 
mate regulator and check to the 
increase of plants and animals, 
1 . 6 0 — cannot bo permanently 
increased faster than in an arith- 
metical ratio, i 8 - 11 — tho want of, 
causo of tho Immodiato checks to 
population, i. 30G-7, 314 — ^popula- 
tion regulated by scarce seasons, 
and tho rccnrronco of imfavourable 
periods, and not by plcntifnl or 
favourablo ones, i 86 — countries 
arc populous according to tho 
qmntlty of human food nhich 
they produce or can acquire, and 
happy according to tiro Ubcrality 
wltli wlilcli this food Is dliidcd, 
1. 313-14. 


iSuftolk, proportion of its annual 
births to its population 1 244 
iSunday Schools, ii. 212 13 
Surplus produce, proportion of, 
regulates tho number of mamilao- 
turers, morohants, proprietors, and 
persons engaged in the various civil 
, and milltarj profc-^sions, li 76 
Sweden; i. 164 — 1 164 5 — i lOa G 
i 16C-7 — l 168 — lb — 1 169-70 — ^i. 

I 171— i 172— 1.173 — 1 174-! 175. 
Sweden, Irapossibihty. or certam 
destructive consequences, of csfcao’ 
hsUing the English system of poor- 
laws m this country, n 207. 
Sweden (1825). mereased hcaltluness 
of 1. 175 — population, average 
annual deaths, and average annual 

I births, etc , tb 

Switzerland; checks to popnlatipn, 
1 200 — recent alarm concerning 
its depopulation, ib — statistical 

g aper pubhsbed at that time, ex- 
ibitlng a continued decrease of 
the births, 1 . 200-1— this circum- 
stance, however, not decisive of a 
diminished population, i 201--An 
actual mcreaso of population had 
probably taken Place, ih — the 
diminution of births not owing to 
tbo unfrultfnlnoss of the women, 
but to tbo operation of tlio preven- 
tive check, i. 202-4 — limits to 
tho population of a country strictly 
pastoral, 1 210-^-circct of tho intro- 
duction of manufactures into 

somo of the smaller cantons, 1 210- 

11 — natural excitemont to emi- 
gration, 1. 

ollegod decrease did really take 
place, it must have unproved tho 
condition of the lower class of 
people, i 211 — olfects of a redun- 
dent population seen in a clear 
point of view by somo of the in- 
habitants of a particular district, 
i. 211-13 — regulations for the relief 
of tbo poor, 1 213 — state of tbo 
poor there, u 208 — agricultural 
improvements, 1 213 — amount of 
tho population at different periods, 
1 I 214 

Syria; state of, with respect to Hio 
checks to population, 1 112-14. 

See also tbo artlclo, Bcdoiveens. 


Tartars: thoir general mannera, i 75 
— their distribution according to 
thoquantiti of food, 1 . 76 — roamiers 
of tho Malioraetan Tartars and 
tho Usbeoks, 1 77 — tho Casatsliia 
tribe, i. 78 — genera! habite of tho 
Jtabometan Tartars, 1 ,8;9-— the 
Kobnucks and Moguls 1 ,9 — 

Bodowcens, ib — tho Kiigi5ien.s, 
I S3 — tbo Kalmucks who inhabited 
tbo fertilo steppes of tbo Wolga, 

iTaxatlim, not tho main causo of tbo 
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present dlstrcssc'^ ninonp: tl»e poor,l 
II. Cl — difCcrcnco, independent ol 
1 nxatIon» bcUveen ench a tountrj 
as Atnenca and EnpHnd, ii. 07 

Theory, distinction bct\\cou jnis* 
clnoTous and penuino, li. 246. 

Tibet; attaciimcnt ot aevetaV malc^' 
to ono ferunlo. 1 . 122 — povernmontl 
represses rather ttian encourapes' 
population, i 122*3 — roUpions ro* 
tlrement frequent and strict, i, 123 
— all tlie brothers of a family 
associate %%ith ono uoman, 16 . — 
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T. 1818: and PEnaUASloK, 1818. 25 

Balzac. Honor6 do (1799-1850), 

at Titr Suiv OF Tin: Cat and ntcKBT. 1830; and Other STontns. Translated bv 
^^''^^vJo^''oduotlon by Croroe .9(i(ii(sbiir)/. , . j 

LCaiiviE Giiavdet, 1834. Translated bv alien Marriage. Novr Introduction bj 

Pro/. Unreel Oiranl. 109 

OLD Gomor, 1835. Translated by alien .\Iamage. New Introduction by Prof. 
Marcd O Irani, 1 » 0 

TIIF W IX.D ARS’q SKIN', 1 83 1, A youtb raakca n bnrprtiln with dcstl«r. Introduction 

by Prof. .Marcel Girard. 20 

Bnrbusse. Henri (1874-1935). . 

UKDrn l iiiF,, THE Stort op a Squad, 1916. Introduction by Brian lihys. 1 98 

Beaconsficld. Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of (1804-81). , , 

yJMvasnv, 1844. Introduetlon and Notes (with a Koy to tho Character) by B. A . 
aannioti.Davies. 535 

Bennett. Arnold (1807-1931). 

Odd Wivr.3’ Tale, 1908. Ttie most durable novel of Bennett’s. 
oiaclOTDro,Rlch.ard Doddridge (1821-1900). , „ 

n. ^okS’A Doovf.: a Romance of Exmoor. 1809. introdnetion by Emesl Tthys. 
Boraow. George (1803-81). 

Po'tAvr Rye. 1857. Practically a scancl to Bacenyro. (See also Travel.) 
HromS, Anno (1820-19). 

The Tlsavt of Wildfell Haix and Aovr-S Grey. With a now Introduction by 
n- Bane. 985 

tsroniE. Charlotte (1810-55). For Mrs Gnskoll’s ’Life’ see Biography. 
iAiE Eyuf. 1847. Introduction by Margaret Bane. 

1857. Introduction by Maryarei iMne. 

^BJRLr r, 1813 Introduction by Margaret JUine. 
n.— liF-ITTI!- ^992 Introduction by JXarcraref Lone. 

Emily (1818-48). ,, . r 

Wctihbisq Hfiohts. 1848; and Poems, Introduction by Margaret Bane. 

Burney, Fanny (Madame Francos d’Arblay, 1753-1849), 
n,.<i 1778. Introdnetion by Bems Di66s. 

Butler, Samuel (1835-199'*) 

EnnwHON, 1872 (rovHc'd'lOOl); and EuEwnov Reyisited. 1991. Introduction by 
^tneCarlhu. „ 

The Wat op all Flesh, 1903. Introduction by A. J. Boppt. ^ 
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417 
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Collins, Wilkla (182i-S9). 935 

Tue Moonstone. 1868. IntToductton by Dorothy D. Sayers. .bi 

The IVoman in White, 1860. New Introduction by Maunce Rtchardson, 

Conrad, Joseph (1857-1924). _ ^ , n B. 

Lord Jm, 1900. Characteristically set In the East Indies. Introdnction oy 
Cunninphame Oraham. o...r,nwl,rsr 

The Niooer of the ‘Narcissus,’ 1897 ; Tvthoon, 1903; and Tnt SliAnow u 
1917. Introduction by A. J. lloppi. Three of Conrad’s best-known stories. 
Nostromo, 1904. New edition of Conrad's greatest novel with an Introduct 
Richard Curie. 

Cooper, James Fenlmore (1789-1851). . 

The Last of the Mohioans, 1820, A Narrative op 1757. With an Introduction 
Ernest Rhys. iio 

The PRAmiE, 1827. The last of the ‘Leathcratocklng Tales.' 

Cralk, Mrs. See Mulock. 

Daudet, Alphonse (1840-97). 

Tartarin of Tarascon, 1872; and Tart,arin on the Aid'S, ips. irro 
episodic novels, some of the funniest episodes ever written in French. 

Defoe, Daniel (1661 1-1731). hv 

The Fortunes and Misfortunes op Mole Flanders, 1722. “in; 

G. A. Aitken. One of Defoe's greatest books, famous for its picture of low liic. c 
Journal op the Plaque year, 1722. Introduction by G. A. Ailhen. .-'oj 

Life, Adventurfr and Piracies of the Famous Captain Sinoleton, n- ; 
Introduction by Edward Garnett A supposed record of a lournoy across Ainca. . 
Hobinsq.n Crusoe, 1719. Parts 1 and 2 comploto. Introduction l>r A. ! ■ 

(See aUo Travel.) 

Do Rojas, Fernando (15th century). . a in 

Celestina: on the TRAOi-cosmnv of Calisto and JlELinri, attributca m 
Fernando do Rojos. Translated, with an Introduction, by PhylM Uarlnoll, m-'t 
L. £s L. This is a now translation (1958). 

Dickens, Charles (1812-70). Each of the following volumes of Dickens’s works has on 
Introduction by Q. K. Chesterton-. 


Littlf. Dorrit, 1857. 

Martin Chuaflesmt, 1843-4, 
NlCHOL-tB Nipklfrt, 1838-0. 
Old Curiositt Shop. 1841. 
Oliver Twist. 1838. 

Our Mutual Fnii .nd. 1 864-5. 
PicirwicE Papers, 1836-7. 

A Tale dp Two Citifa, 18.59. 


293 

241 
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213 

291 

231 

192 


' (See 'also Biography.) 


Barnabt Budoe, 1841. 76 

Bleak House, 1852-3. 236 

Christmas Books, 1843-8. 239 

CimtSTJtAS Storifs, 1850-07. 414 

David Copperpield, 1849-50. 242 

Dombkv and Son, 1840-8. 240 

Great F.vpfctations, 1801. 234 

Hard Times. 1854, 202 

Disraeli, Beniamin. See BcaconsOeld. 

Dosloyevskv. Fyodor (1S21-811. 

L"e"tIo“n'Ty"’K'^rd^5 

Crime and PUNisinirvr. ISCO. Constance Gamrit tranelntlon 

Tire idiot, 18<3. Translated by Era ill. Martin. Now Imroductloii by Rteharl 

Cttflf* 

Ia'ETTTRJ’ rnoM thk UKDTinwonLD. ) 8G4 ; nnd Oniim Tai rn fTnv nrs*Ti r MAlur'* 5 
THF Landlady). ' rmnslated. with Intri.lurtl™. by cljJiJmrll 054 

POOR roi.K. 1845; and The Gamulir. i8r,7. Translated, \Th Introduction. bJ 
C, */• 711 

Oametl. Introdnction by Nihom 

Dumas, Alexandre (J802-70). 

poNT OF hlONTE Cii^, 1844. 2 Tols. Napoleon’s later phase. Nctt Introdnrtlon 

J^ARorfunr. df Valois, 1845. The Ilr^t Ft Bartliolomen . ‘'**326 

THE Three Mfskitfprs. 1844. Tbi- France w Cnnllnal HIchellcu. B1 

Du Maurler, Oeorye Louis Palmrlla Busson <1834-96). 

"TiirLin-. 1894. llluslmted by tbonnibor. Preface by ,g;r ovrold nu Maurtrr Trilby 
breathes the air of Paris In the eighties and is dmwn largely from the author’s men 
863 

by Pml. 

410 


experience. _ ia,oi 

H“?Ei>FN4!“lEfl0:'and Tire ARspN-rpr.. 1812. Intnidnellon 
Lnt1^l.v Bedolph nirrls. The Hon nee o Fnronanda. 
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CngtiMb Short siorlM. Thlrt}-«lr •selmitcJ storfM from JfWdlo ^ctvi to present time. 

by IticJioril UM»on,Bji..,n.UTr. 743 

Fitldini:, Henry (1707-51). Vtorgt b'atntfburv Ims written an Introduction to tlic Everr. 
ronn I leldlnK. 

AMntH. 17')1. 2 yols. Amelin Is dmwn from Fleldlnir'n first olfo. S.72-3 

JovnriUA IVli.n, 1743: mid JofuvAl, op a VorACi: to Lisnov, 175S. Anattan 
11 iW is n entire on fnEo Iiero-wors)ilj>; tlie Jnurnal (pubUahed poslUumousiy) 
nnrmtes the litridcnts of rieldtnK’B ln»t s ovmtc. S77 

JosKi'jr ANWtr I's. 1742. A eKIt on l(l< linrdeim's I’amtia. 4G7 

Tost .Tom I 74n. 2 vots. Tlio first Kr< nt EnciWi novel of humour. 3J5-6 

Flaubert, Cualaie (I8"l-y0), 

AlAPAsit liol \nr, 1857. Tmnsjnteil liy ITtcannr Marx-AiiUng. Introduction hy 
tltoTUf AnlnW/iinn 80S 

Sat.a»i'Iiio. )s(;2, Tninslated by J. O. Chartrrr. Introduction by Prof. !\ O, Orftn, 
M.A., i’ll i>. Tiie onr of Hie Mrreennrien mndnst Cnrllinye. b0i> 

SjUyTtMrvni EnroyTlON", ISu'l Modern trniisbition, with Introduction nod Kotes 
hr Anihnnv (Inldrwilh. OCO 

Fonter, Eduard Moryan (ft. I87h|. 

A I’lKs (0 ); TO In DM. 1!>.’4. IV'ilh an Introduction by Ptier Burra. 072 

Cal^orthy, John (I8G7-1P33). 

T;ii CoiTNTKr lioLsr. 017 

Cashcll, Mm EUr.-ibelh (1810-05). 

Cjusronti, 1853. Introduction l>y front Sirfnnrrfon. (See aUo Bloirraphy.) 83 
Ghost Stories. Introdurlion Iij' John ilamtulm KiBliteen stories. 052 

Coyo). Nikoiay (1800-52). 

Drsn Jiottirt, I842. Introduction by A'ftofou Andrrurr^ Pii.v , sr.A. 720 

Goldsmith. Oliver (1728-74). 

Tup. Vwah op WaKti iplh, 1700. lulroduetion by J. .If. Ocni. 20» 

Goncharov, Ivan (1812-01). Eoetry.) 

OnnoMov, 1857. First completo English translation by Xatalie ptidiiinoion. f>'ew 
Introduction by SiKotau Andreyrr, rit.li.. M.s. 878 

Gorlry, Ma*im (psetidoujun of Alexc) Alnilmo'lteh riesl>).OT, 1808-1030) 

Timoruii UfiHi 1 . Tmnslntcd, with on Introduction, by C. J. Uoaarlh. 741 

Crossmlth. Gcorito (1847-1012). nnd Weedon (1853-1910). 

„ Tup Diaist or a Nonony, 1804. With Weedon Grossmlth’s niustmttons. 003 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804-04) - 

Tun Hot-sp orrnr fiiirs' QAtiixs, 1851. Nosv Introduction by Prof. Pov ITnneti 
Prarco. 170 

T/ir Scaumt hi-nm: A Rouavcb, 1850. IVltb now Introduction by Pnf. linp 
IJnrreu Pearcf , . , r, . 

Tnicr.'ToU) Taixs, 1837-12. Mith a new Introduction by Prof. Pou tlanry 
Ptarrr. 531 

Hum, Victor Mario (1802-85). 

Ens MisfrisniBS. 1802. Introduction by Dents .‘>atirnl. 

Kotop llA-ur. nr PAnis. 183l. Introdiicllou by Deitit baurat. 

Tornras op Tint Sra, 1800. Introduction by I.rnesi Phiis. 

Kmtloy, Aldous. , , ^ 

Stokuw, E»s ATS Avn roBJR, (Gee under Essays.) 

James, Honry (1843-1010). , . , 

Tin; AsmAUS moas. )903, Inlrodnetlon by Prank Sunnnerton. 

Ti!K Turn" oftiii SenEvr, 1808; and Tiu; Aserns PArptus, 1888. Two famous short 
novels. Introduction hv Prof. KcnncOi B. Murdoch, a.m., rn.D. 912 

Joflorfes, Hicbnrd (1818-87). ---- - . 

APyrn LosnoVt, 1884; and A-MAUTiiW .at thc Fahi. 1880. Introduction by 
Pickard Gamtit, 351 

Jerome, Jerome K. (1859-19-*). - . , 

Ttmrc Slrv in a Boat and Tiinr.a SIen- on tub Bummee. Introduction by D. O. 
Prownino. u.A., n EHT- 118 

Kinnsley, Charles (1819-75). - * , 

llrurwARD rm NVaIvP. 1800. Introduction by Bmtsl Pkvs. Siir, 

NVmmvARD nol, 1855 Introduction by Dr J. A. IPiliiamson, m.a, 20 

Lamb, Cliarlcs (1775-183!), and Mary (1764-1847). 

TAU'J'intoM SnAKii*rJ AiiE, ISOr. Illustrated br Arthur 7^<tckl(ams S 

Lmvrenco. David Herbert (18S5-1930). Biography, Essays.) 

TUP WIIITB PPAcpCK, 1911. {See aUo Essays.) 314 

L-oU. Pierre (1850-1923). 

ICTTieAVD FisniKMAV, ISSG. Translated by IT. F, Baints. non 

lAOVcr, Samuel (ITOl-lSOS). 

Havby Avnr, 1842. Lorer was a musician* portrait-painter, sontj-writor and actor 
Lyt??m 

ManTTL'S'al’l^rifiii’sT’^"’ ^ 

STOBIES ANU Episodes. Introduction by Prof. Erich PeHer rn n 9Ge 

7 
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Manzon!, Alessandro (1785“1873)4 , . * l. a frnm tba 

The jBETnontnn (/ Sposi, 1840, rcr. cd-). Tranalat<5d (19ai; iro 

ItAllati by Archibald Colqxthcntn, who also adds a preface, 

Marryat, Frodorick (1792-1848). g2 

Me Mipshipman* EAsr. New Introduction by OUver Warner. j-g 

The Sfttixks in Canaea, 1844. Introduction by Oliver Warner, 

Maugham, W. Somerset (0. 1874). . 932 

Cakes and Aee, 1930. The finest novel of the nuthor*s Inter- war penoa. 
Maupassant, Guy de (1850-93). ^ tj 607 

Shout Stouies. Translated by ^larjorie Laurie, Intro, by Gerald Gould. 

Melville, Herman (1819-01), 179 

Hour Dick, 1851. Intro, by Pro/. Gftmnan Pawl. _ - veir 

Ttpee, 1846; and Bixxy Btmn {pubUehed 1924). South Scaa adventures. 
Introduction by Millon R. Stern. 

Meredith, George (1828-1909). „ . , o .^,^1 91G 

The Ordeal op XticiiAnn Feveuel, 1859. Introduction by Robert Scncoun. 
Mickiowicz, Adam (1798-1855). , prof 

Pan Tapeusz. 1834, Translated Into Engll«h prose, with IntroducUon, or 
(7. R. iVoyas. Poland's oi>Ic of Napoleonic uars. 054 

Modern Short Stories. Selected bv John Hoddeld. Twenty stories. 

Moore, George (1852-1933). ^ ^ 

Esther Waters. 1894. The stoiy of Esther Waters, tho servant girl Who wuiv 
wTong.’ Introduction by C. D. Medley, 

Mulock (Mrs Craikl, Marla (1820-87). 

John Halifax, Gentleman, 185C. Introduction by J. Shaylor, 

Paler, Walter (1839-04). 

Martus the Epicurean, 1885. Introduction by Osbert Burdett, 

Poe, Edgar Allan (1809-49). 

Tales op Mysterv and Imaqination. Introduction bv Podraic Colttm. , „ 

, . . O (See afso Poetry ima Drama.) 

Priestley, J. B. (6. 1894). 

AKaEl, PjLVEstF.NT, 1831. A flnely conceived novel ot London. 

QulUer-Couoh, Sir Arthur (1303-1944). , ... 

]EtETTr Weslct, 1903. Introduction by tho author. (Set aUo Essays.) oOi 

Hadcllflo. Mrs Ann (1764-1823). 

TUE Mtcteiiies or UDOtriio, 1794. Intro, by Jt. A. Freeman. 2 vols. 8“®"® 

Heodo, Charles (1814-84). 

The Cloistdii and -rtiE HE^xn. 1801. Introduction by Swinburne, 

Richardson, Samuel(lG89-1761), ^ 

PAStEtA, 1740. Introduction by Oeorae SainUbnmi. 2 voIs. K?"; 

(TlaWSSa. 1747-8. Introduction bv Prof. ir. L. Phelns 4 vols 882-5 

Russian Short Stories. Tr^slatod, with Introduction. ))y FoebeUeS. Townsend. f 
by Puahkln. Goprol. Tolstoy, Korolenko, Chehov, Chlrjkov, Andreyev, EoPS% 
Gorky, Solocub. ' Tss 

Scott, Sir Walter (1771-1832). 

Tbc folIotWns IVaverloy Novels each contain an Introduction, hioerapblca! and 
hlbVlosraphicnl, based upon Lockhart’s Li/c: umt,.,!. 

Tee AvriQDART. 1810. Introduction by II’. M. Parker M a 

THE BniDE OF LA^tEUMoon, 1819. A romanco ot liteYn East Lothian, 1095, Nc'J 
Introdoctiou by IF . ill. Parker, m.a. 129 

GOT SlANN’rravo, m.s. A mystoir story of tho time of Georse III. New Intro- 

dnetion by If . M. PnrAcr, jt.A. ” 133 

The Deaht of SIiDWiTraAN, 1813. Period of tho Porteons Riots, 1730. Now Intro- 
duction by IT. 31. Parker, jt.A. , _ 134 

IVANHOE, 1820. A romance of tho days of Richard I. 10 

KenidwoRTH. 1821. The taclo Amy Robsart, in EUrabeth I’s time. Nmr 

Preface ond Glossary by n . oi. Pjtri.er m.a 135 

OzJ> ^ Bothwell Brideo, 1079. Now Introduction W 

OTONtS durwaM. 18^. A halo of adventures In attcentb-century France. New 
RETCttW’^Tfj^^ 4.^?' M?A.“'*^ in Cumberland, about 1703. New Intro- 
^‘n'Sivri^lS-^' romanco of tW Rebellion of 1715. 142 

The Tam's'IAN, 1825. Rlrhard Cmur-do-Hon and tho Third Cmando, 1191. New 
Preface by ii’’s’’f;.rko^\ 182C-9’2). Biosrraphy.) 144 

®*“’t^"gom^vo'v S-A-Mn-X. Translated by Nalalie Duddinolon. Introdnotlon by 


SheUw Mary WoHstonecratt (179j^W|lk^^^^ Preface. 

j:'j{xNKKNSTElN, ***" * 

Shorter Novels. 
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Vou II: SCTT.STEENTn CENTcnr. Edited, wIUi Introduction, by Philip Henderson. 
" Emanuel Ford’s ‘Omntns and Artesfn'; Aphra Beta’s ’Oroonoko’; 

Jjovinc 8 Tho IbIo of Pinos’; Concrovo's ’IneoKulta.’ 841 

X®'- Ifli Eioirrenvrn CBVTtmr. Edited, with Introdnctlou, hr Philip Henderson. 
^ntoins: Beoktord’s ’Vathek’; Horace IValpolo’s 'The Costlo ot Otranto’; Dr 
Johnson’ ’Hasselas.’ 85C 

Sloi^owta, HenrHi (1840-1910). 

Quo VanisJ 3890. Translated by O. J. Hogarlh. Intro, by Monica Oardner. 970 
c with Introduction, by Alonfeo Gfardner. 871 

SniolIoU, Tobias (1721-71). 

Tub Em nmos’ or HtTimmsT Cr.iNtrrn, 1771. Introduction by Howard Mumford 
Jones, and 30 pages of Notes by Charles Lee. 975 

PEnroRiVE PicKM, 1751. Introduction by Waller Allen. 2 vob. 8S8-9 

Rom mcK Us vmoM, 1742. Introduction by H. ir. Hotfocs. 790 

SotnervillQ, E. CE. (1858-1940), and Ross, Martin (pseudonym of Violet Florence 
Martin, 1802-1915). 

ExerniENOEa or an Inisn U.M. Contains tho authors’ two books. Some Experiences 
e, ^rtsh 17.31., 1897, and Further Experiences of an Irish It.M., 1908. 078 

Slendhol (psoudonym of Ilcnrl Bej Ic, 1783-1842). 

bCARtUT AND BLACK, 1831. Translated by O. K. Scott Monerteff. Introduction by 
Prof. F. C. Green, jt.A., Dn.raiL. 2 vols. 945-0 

Stemo, Laurence (1713-08). 

TntSTRtu SrtANDV, 1700-7. Intro, by George Sainlsbiirtt. (See also Essays.) 017 
Stevenson. Robert Louis (1850-94). 

Dn JEtmi AND Jfn IlTDn. 1886; Tirn slrnny Men. 1887; iVni o’ the JIeu,, 
18i8; MsRKireist, 1880; Tiduwn Janet, 1881; OiaIAa, 1865; Tbe Treasdue 
OP FntNCnAUD, Introduction by M. It Itidtep. 707 

The Ma-Steu of Ballantrae, 1809 ; Wr.tn op IIermistom, 1890. Now Introduction 
by M. It. pidlev. 704 

St Ive 3 , 1898. Completed by Sir Arthur QniIIor*Couob. Introduction (1958) by 
M. 1?. liidiey. 904 

^PAStmE Island, 1883; and InIdnapped, 1880. Introduction by Sir Arthur 
_ Qitiffer-CowcJi. (Ere also Eesaya, Poetry, Trovol.) 703 

Story Book for Boss and Girls. Edited by GTuv Pocock (1955). 934 

Surtees, Robert Smith (1803-04). „ , 

_ JORnooKS’a Ju’NTs A.vD joLurrcs, 1838. *1' 

Swift, Jonathan (1007-1745). .. , , > „ ^ 

CULLtvrn’s 'TuAVEts, 1720. An unabridged edition; with an IntroiacUon by Nir 
„ Harold IPtllmma, p.d.a., p.s.a., m.a. (Ere nteoBlogratay, Essays.) 00 

Tales of Detection. Introduction by Dorothp L. Sayers. Mnotcon stories, tracing the 
doyclopment of the cenuino detective story during the lost hundred years. 928 
Tha^eray, William Makepeace (1811-03). „ 

HeviitEsmond, 1352. Introduction by TPnHcr .remW. 73 

The Nes'ccw-s. 1853-5. 2 vola. Introduction hr ll alter J mold. 

Pendpvvis, 1848-50. 2 vols. Introduction by j}f. R. Rimey, m.a. 425-0 

Vanitt Pair, 1847-8. Introduction by Hon. Tl M/ctaio Eeiil. 298 

The VmoiNTANS. 1857-9. 2 vols. Introduction by If alter .ierrold. 

(See also Essays and Belles-Lettres.) 

'^°*A°^'a*K.S!^^'a! 18*7 3^-?7^.*T’ranslatcd bv BocheUe S. Townsend. With Introduction 

^STmi^AsD*MAv'^'T89™ond*'^‘DEu Parables and Tales. Introduction *(1958) 

^ARAta*P^CT^Ts04-^ introduction by Ficomfe de Vogai. 3 vols. 525-7 

'^T?n5'’WArraEN.*1855.*Tho first of 'tho 'Cbronlcles of Barsot.’ Introdiictfon bv 


BAitCHFBTTR TosvEBS. 1857. Tbo socond of tho 'Chronicles ot Barset.’ Introdnction 

(19361 on Anthony Trollope’s 'Clergy’ by iMicAaeiSndfcir. 30 

Doctor Tdorne. AS5S- The third of tbo •Chronicles ot Barset.* 300 

Pbaailet PAitsoN-AOE, 1861. The fourth of tho ’Chronicles of Barset.’ Introduction 

Tn^MALL^Ho^^S'ALUNaTON, 1864. Tho fifth of the ‘Chronicles of Barset,’ 361 
The LsST CnRONtcLP. of Babset, 1867. 2 vols. 391-2 

'^'I'ATiirM^'D Son- 3.*1882. Translated by Dr Avnl Pvntan. 742 

SstoKF, 1867. A new tronsiotlon, svttb Introduction, by JVatalie Duddington. 988 
VmoiN Sora. 1877. Translated by Rochelle S. Townsend. Seg 

Twain, Mark (pseudonym of Samuel Langborno Clemens, 1835-1910) 

Tom Bsm-tfu, 1870; and Hucklederrv Finn, 1884. Introduction by Chrislophcr 
MorJes/ S7ft 

Verne, Juies (ISSS-IOOS). 

Five lVEP.Ka in a Bauson, 1862, translated bv Arthur Chambers; and Aeddnd 
■ nsE World in Eioimr Days, translated by F. Desages. 770 

’InventtTbodband Leagues UNDER THE Sea, 1869. 318 
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Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de <1694-1778). . t a. 8J5 

Candede, and other Tales. Smollett's translation, edited by aJsT&Sjon-'t 

Walpole, Hugh Seymour (1884-1941). oiS 

Mr Perrin and SIr Traill, 1911. 

Wells, Herbert George (1866-1946). eoi 

Ann Veronica, 1909. Introduction by A. J, Sopp£- „ CIS 

The Wheels op Chance, 1896; and The Time Machine, 1895. 

Wilde, Oscar. _ , ) 

The Picture of Dorian Gray, 1891. (See Poetry 0®“ iiraiua i 

Wooll, Virginia (1882-1941). oie 

To THE Liohthousb, 1927. Introduction by D. it. Scare, PH.D. 

Zola, 6mile (1840-1902). . 005 

Germinal, 1885. Translated, with an Introduction, by Bavelock EUis. 


HISTORY 

Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. Translated and Edited by O. N. Qarmonsxeav, f.n.Tnsi.sco 
Foreword by Pro/. Bruce Dicknis. 

Bede, the Venerable (673-735). ,1. 

The Eccixsiastical History op the Enqush Nation. Translated by Jc"'' 
Stevens, rerisci by J. A. Odes, with notes by L. C. Jane. Introduction by 
Damd Knoules, OH.B., M.A., Lrrr.n., p.b.a., p.s.a. 

Carlyle, Thomaa (1795-1881). ' „ 

The French Revolution, 1837. Introduction by Sitaire Belloc. 2 vote. _ 

„ (See olso Biography, Espo&l 

Chesterton, Cecil (1879-1918). A History of the U.S.A., 1917. Edited by Prof' S-l', 
Brogan, m.a. •>"“ 

Creasy, Sir Edward (1812-78). „ 

Fifteen Dv cisiye Battles of thp World, from Marithonto Wattrido, ISS* 
With Diagram and Indes. New Introduction by Audreu Butter, M.A. (OXON.). S0‘' 
Gibbon, Edward (1737-94). , 

The Decline and Fall of the Roman EMrinE, 1776-88. Notca by 
Smeaton. Intro, by Chr^lopher Bateson. Complete tort in 0 vols. 434-6, 4I4-» 
Green, John Richard (1837-83) 

A SHORT History op the Ebomn Ppople, 1874. Introduction by L. p.Jane. 
English hlsto^ from CM to ^73. Continued by: 'A Political and Social SiirYcy 
from 1815 to 1915,’ by R. P. Farley, and rotised to 1950. 727-S 

Holinshod, Raphael (d. 15801). 

HoLlNsnpo’a Chronicle as used, in Shakespeare’s Plats, 1578. Introduction by 
Prof. Altardyce Ntcall and Josephine NtcoU. 800 

Jolnvillo, Jean de. See VUIohardouln. 

LOtiow, Count Frani von (1849-1916). 

Bobesha: an Historical Siurrcn. 1896. Introdnctlon hy President T, O. MasarV^; 
H. A. Plchlcr covers events from 1879 to 1938. 432 

Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Baron (1890-59). 

ITiE History ok Enoland. The TOmpIeto text in lour volumes, wWch together 
contain 2,450 pages. Introduction by Bouglas Jerrold. 34-7 

Sir Henry (1822-88). 

AVCIECT haw , 1861. Introduction by Pro/. J. n. Morgan. 734 

MAmmsen. Theodor (1617—1003), 

HiSTORV or Bosrr, introduction by 

Sdirard A. rreeman. 4 Tols. <\ola. HI and IV only.) 544-5 

Tro: Rise Asei^Unn' ^<vnolds. 3 vols. 86-8 

Paston Betters. The. 7 ^ «bl«tlon. 752-3 

*’"HisTOm‘*op'Yiir. WiNQUEsr or Mriaco. 1813. 2 vols. 307-8 

®‘“Di^-?raoNTO^HiOTORY OF the EASn-RN Ciiuitcii. 1861. Introduction by A. J. 


Voi^uN {}0NQCiOT!’i825. Introdnctlon by J. A. Price, n a. 


The Norman 


251 

2 vols. (Fol. I 


(mpwanly ouf jg3,_32j3„ JoinvUle, Jean. Sire de (12e|-13iv\®*'® 

'^‘“M?MOira"oP THE toesADES. Translated, will, an futroductlon, by &.r /Vanf. T, 

VolUhef^'ncoUM^e Ai^et^e a6M^T78).^ ,l/ar<im P. Pnt/prl. 

Tns AOE Or ijOVi'* 


333 
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ORATORY 

British Orations. Tho IflfiO edition ot thh selection of British hlstoricol speeches con- 
wins selections from lour ot tho most famous of Sir Winston Churchill’s World U ar 
_ nspee<-hC3. 711 

Burke, Edmund {1729-97). 

SpREOHM AKp IijrrTKns ON' AMtauOAN AfFAnia. New IntroducUou bj- the J'en/ /?er. 
Befer Jlfclv'mh, pu.D. (See also Essays and Belles-Lettres.) 340 

Demosthonos (384-322 n.c.). 

Tnc CnowK, and Other Oration's. Translated with an Appendix on Athenian 
> Naan Kennedu. Introduction by John IVamnaion. 546 

Lincoln, Abraham (1800-65). 

’{i’i^KCTiES and Letters, 1832-65. A now selection edited with an Introduction by 
r’aal M. Angle. Chronology of Lincoln’s life and Index. 206 

POETRY AND DRAMA 

Anslo-Saxon Poetry. Ennllsh poetry between a.d. 050 and 1000, from ‘Widsith’ and 
Beonadf to tho battle-pieces of ‘Brunanbnrh' and ‘Maldon.’ Selected and trans- 
a.™ if Prof. R. K. Gordon, m.a. Beset, and revised by tho translator, 1054. 794 

Arnold, Matthew (1822-88). 

o -pb'tl'EETE POE^ts. Introduction by R. A. Scott-James. 334 

oauads, A Book ot British. Introduction and Notes by R. Brimlev Johnson. Ballads 
from tho earliest times to those of Yeats and Kipllnji. 572 

Beaumont, Francis (1584-1016), and Flotohcr, John (1579-1025). 

oEEECT PtArs. Introduction by Prof. O. P. Raker. ‘The Knight of tho Burning 
“jBc." Tho Maid’s Tragedy,’ * A King and No King,’ ‘Tho Faithful Shepherdess.’ 
ni 1 Goose Chase, ‘ ‘Bonduca,’ with a glossary. 500 

Blako, William (1757-1827). 

Poems and Propiieoies. Edited, with special Introduction, by Max Plowman. 792 
BrontO, Emily. 

„ POEMS. [Sec Fiction.) 

Btownins. Robert (1812-89). 

POEJIS AND PtAva, 1833-04. With a now Introduction hy John Rrvson, m.a., dealing 
with tho four-volume Everyman Browning set. 2 vols. volume III. containing The 
Kxng and the Book, Browning’s long drnmaUo poem (No. 502), Is temporarily out of 
print. 41-2 

_ Poems, 1871-90. introdnetion by Af.Af.Rormnn. 064 

Burns, Robert (1750-96). 

PoEits A.VD SON'Oa. A very full selection and a very accurate text ot Burns’s copious 
lyrical output. Edited and introduced by Prof. James Kinsley, m.a., pb.d. 94 

(Sec also Biography.) 

Byron. George Gordon Noel, Lord (1788-1824). ^ v » 

ThePobtioadaN'D DnAiiATto Works. 3 vote. Edited with a Preface by Guy Poepch 

(See also Biography.) 486-8 

Century. A Centdrt of Httmorous Verse, 1850-1950. Edited by Roger Laneelyn 
„ Green, m.a., B.trrr. *13 

Chaucer, Geoffrey (c. 1343-1400). ....... , 

Cantebdort Tares. New- standard text edited by A. C. Cawley. M.A., rn.D., based 
on tho EUesmero Manuscriiit, with an ingenious system of glosses, page by page. SOT 
Troirdb and Cbiseyde. I'roparod by John Tf'amnglon from tho Campsall Manu- 
script. „ , 332 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor (1772-1834). ro 1 

Tke Golden Book. (See also Essays, etc.) 43 

Cowper, William (1731-1800). „ ^ ,c , -n, v ^ 

Poems. Intro, by Hugh PAnson Faiasel. (See also Biography.) 872 

ve ^CosiEDvyflrst printed 1472. H. F. Cary’s Translation, 1805-14. 
Edited with Notes and Index, by Edmund Gardner. Forow ord by Prof. Mario Pro:. 

SOS 

Db la Mare, Walter j Essays.) 

*^°'coMPLCTB^Pora!S. Edited, with a revised Intro., by Hugh PAnson Paussel. 867 
Dryden, John (1631—1700). 

Poems Edited by Bonamy Do5r&, o.b.e., m.a. 910 

Eighteenth-century Plays. Edited by John I^mpdim. Includes Gay’s 'Beggar’s Opera,’ 
Addison’s ’Cato,’ Howe’s ’Jane Shore,' Flel^ng’s ‘Tragedy of Tragedies, or, Tom 
Thumb the Great,’ Lillo’s 'George Barnwell,’ Oohnnn and Garrick’s ‘Clandestine 
Marriage.’ and Cumberland s ‘West Indian.’ SIS 

English Galaxy of Shorter Poems, Thp. Chosen and Edited by Gerald Sulteil. 959 
English Religious Verse. Bm^d by O. ineei/ May. An anthology from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. Including some 300 poems by 150 authors. 937 

Everyman, and Medieval Miracle Plays. Now edition edited by A. C, Cawleu M a 
PH.D. Forewords to tndividnal plays. * eoV 

Fitxgerald, Edward (1809-83), See 'Persian Poems.' ^ 
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Fletcher, John (1579-1025). See Beaumont. 

Ford, John (1580-1030). See Webster. 

Goethe, Johann WoUgang von (1749-1832). iiouirnrlt (nil’* 

Faust. Both parts ol the traceily which are the core ot Goethe s uw w . 
re-cditcd translation of Sir Theodore Martin. (See aim nnd PSCi? 

Golden Book of Modern English Poetry. The. Edited llT 2 

Henderson, containing some 300 poems by 130 poets, from T. E. Brown >- i ,,jj 
Spender and C. Duj Lon is. , „ j i,- cvaoi-Is Tun.n 

Golden Treasury ol English Songs and Lyrics, The, 1801. Compiled “V Itoh ^ 
Pnlgrave (1824-97). Enlarged edition, containing 88-)mgo 
Golden Treasury ot Longer Poems, The. Revised edition (1954) with nw suPP • 
poems. An anthology ranging from Chancor to Walter de ia Mare. 


Goldsmith, Oliver (1728-74). 
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PoEMs’esn Plays. Edited, with Introdnction. by Austin Dotsom^^ yjetion ) 

Gray, Thomas (1710-71). _ , . n- tetn Pnsl 

PoFMS- WITH A Selection or EETrnm and Essatb. Introduction oy jonn j,,, 
looter, and hiograjihlcal notes by Lewis Oibbs. 

Heine. Heinrich (c. 1797-1850). 911 

PnosE AND Poetry. With Matthew Arnold’s essay on Heine, 
tbsen, Henrik (1828-100(5). , .rirr .«r» 

A Doll's ITouse, 1879; Trrr. Wild Duck. 1884; and TnE hKVYTROii~>‘ 

1888. Translated by R. rarrjuhnrson Sharp and Etanor Marx-Ateltno 
Ghosts, ISSl; The WAimion.-, at IlrixiELAND, 1857; and AN EsFJiv or j,. 
People, 1882. Translated by It. Farepikarson Sharp. xt'i 

Pr.EU GYnt. 18G7. Translated by R. FaejiiAnraon iiborp. . ts;. 

The PRiTEs-npas, iSfii; Pillsrs of Society. 1877; and RoswERsnoiAi, 
Translated hy R. Farqnhnrson Sharp. _ , -,.,,,-1 hr 

Ingoldsby Legends, or .IfirfA mtiJ Manets, by ‘Thomas Ingoldsby, Esq. LuRC i ^ 
D. C. lirownina, Sl.A.. Ii.LITT. , _ 

Intornoiional Modern Plajs, August Strindberg's ‘Lady .Tii)Ie.‘ Gerhard nsnptm . 
‘Hannclc.’ Brothers Cai'ck'B ‘The Life of the Insects,' Jean Cocte.an « J hP 
Staclitne.' and Luigi ChiareiU's ‘The Mask and tlic Face.' Introduction by -'law^j' 
Dent. 

Jonson, Ben (1573-1837). ic(i.50 

PlATs. Intrortiietlon by Prof. F. H. SeheTlino. 2 vols. Complete collection. 48» 
Keats, John (179,7-1821 ), ... 

Poems. Rorlscd, reset edition (1914). Edited by Gerald DuVett. , ...U , 

. (See also BlogmpbJ'' 

Kingsley. Charles (1810-75). . 

i’OFMS. WItli Introdnction bv Bmesf lUtvs. (See also Flclien-) i*' 

La Fontaine, Jean do (iri2l-95) , 

P'ahles, ICGS. Presented complelo In tbo renowned Sir Edward Marsh translation. 

'Langland, VVilllam' (I3301-1400T). , , 

Pirns PiowruN, 13C2. Translation Into modern English by Donatd and Ea"” 
Attirater. v*' 

Lawrace. David Herbert (1887- mo), (See Essays,) 

Lessing. Collhold nphra(m (1720-81). 

LaocoOs. lien. AMI OTiii-a WniTiNos. Introduction liv TF. A. Sleet. Contend'; 
y^'»^®2-ii , “ comedy in nio acta; and ’Nathan tW 

Wise, 17.9, ids ph!lo«op(dral drnina. 8la 

Lonplellow, Henry Wadsnorlh 1 1 807-82). 

POEMS, lS23-(.r.. 337 

Marlowe, Christopher (15Gt-91). 

PLAY 8 AN-Ii Pm MS. New edition with an Introdnction by .ir. R. Rlrflry, >t.*. 333 

Mnton* John »>. 

POK5<‘^e Krn by /Vn/ Ii A.n'rjfjhU m,As, on Mason's nnJ 

niarinstripts. Mllli a nipr Introdiirtloo r,y /w Ipr/p7i. (v... „(<o I’ss/irs.) 3”i 
.Minor Clirabtthan Drama. . I- Traced)- Nortnn na.l ‘^n> kTmi'‘« • i lorl.o iue., 

Ky d‘s •.‘spatilsb TrardT. Pdlc • paYlrt nnd j , th.^be.' „,„i . enhnm. 
Vnl II. Comdy. 1 dab ; Ilnlpb Rolsier Do).!, r,- Lrlr‘« • • p,, i,>‘» • till 

WB m' Tale.' Onrene'a 1 rinr Ilaoon and Friar Ilimrar.' e‘r, Ii.trodnriloii W /‘mf 

A. T^>firndsl<:r ^ . ,*v* v- - 

nfinn* of C*niur>» T?jc ot tt\}m swtirfc'' 

img^lird n"r!.ert. HI. haril LovcL-rae. Edited and ravl ”i 
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. Palffave, Francis Turner (1824-97). See ‘Golden Treasury of English Songs and 
h>Tic3, Tho.’ 96 

Persian Poems. Selected and edited by Prof. A. J. Arberrv, m.a., utt.d., f.b.a. 996 

:.w,} sos-iDl- 


_ Poems and Essays. Introduction by Andrew Lang. (See also Fiction.) 791 

1 .*- Pcoms of our Time. An Anthologj' edited by Richard Church, O.B.E., ill. 97. Bozman 
. " and LdilJ) Silicell, d.litt., d.b.e. Nearly 400 poems by about 130 poets. 981 
Pope. Alexander (1688-1744). 

Collected Poems. Edited Tfith Intro, (1956) by Prof. Bonamv Dobrie, o.b.e., m.a. 
j, 760 

Hestorntion Plays. Introduction by Edmund Oosse. Includes Dryden’s 'All for Love,' 
11 j'cherlcy’s ‘The Country IVltej" Congreve’s ‘The Way of the World.’ Otw.ay’.s 
■ Venice Preserved,’ Farqtrhar’s ‘ Beaux-Stratagera,’ Vanbrugh’s 'Provoked Wife.’ 

. Etherego’s ‘Jinn of Mode.’ 604 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel (1828-82). 

». Poems .and TnANSLATioNS. Introduction by E. G. Gardner. 627 

Shake^eare, William (1564-1616). 

A Complete Edition, baaed on Clark and Wright's Cambridge text, and edited by 
0(tp5an( Stnealon. With biographical Introduction, Chronological Tables and full 
.Glossary, 3 vols. 

.. „ „ Comedies, 153; Histories, Poems and Sonnets, 154; Tragedies, 155 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe (1792-1822). 

Poetical Works. Introduction by A. H. Koszul. 2 vols. 257-8 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley (1751-1816). 

Complete Pl.ats. Introduction and notes by Lewis Gibbs. 95 

^“Ver Poets of the Sixteenth Century. Edited by Gerald Bitllcll. Tho works of Sir Thomas 
Wyatt (1503-42), Henrv Howard, Earl of Surrey (1517 7-47), Sir Philip Sidney 
(1554-86), Sir Walter Ralegh (1552-1618) and Sir John Davies (1569-1626.) 985 

Spenser, Edmund (1552-99). 

The Faerie Quebnb. Introduction by Prof. J. W. Bales, and Glossary. 2 vols. 
The reliable Morris text and gloss.nry are used for this edition. 443-4 

The SnF.pnEBD’s Calendar, 1579; and Other Poe.M3 . Introduction by Philip 
tlendcrson. 879 

Ste^nson, Robert Louis (1856-94). „ 

.PoEJts. A Child's Garden op Verses, 1885; Underwoods, 1887: SONOS op 
TR.AVEL, 1898: and Ballads, 1890, Introduction by Emrs( Jt/iys. 70S 

(Sec also Essays, Fiction, Travel.) 

Swln^burne, Algernon Charles (1837-1909). ^ . 

Pop.,Ms AND Prose. A selection, edited ndth an Intro, by Richard Church. 961 
Synge, J. M. (1871-1909), 

Pl.ats, Poems and PRO-Se. Introduotlon by hfichaS Mac LiammSir. 968 

Tchekhov, Anton (1800-1904). . r. 

Plats and Stories. ‘The Clieiry Orchard.’ 'The Seagull,’ ‘The Wood. Demon,' 
‘Tatyana lUepin’ and ‘On tho Harmfulness of Tobacco' nro included, ns well as 
13 of his best stories. Tho translation Is by S. S. Eotelianshy. Introduction by 
_ David Magnrshack. 941 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord (1809-92). j v .7 r. 

Pop,M 3 . A corauTchensive edition (1950), with an Introduction by Mildred Bozman. 

2 vols. 44. 026 

Twentv-four Onc-Aot Plays. Enlarged edition, now Introduction by John Bampden. 
Contains plays by T. S. Eliot, Sean O’aiscy. Laurence IRiusinan, W. B. Yeats. 
James Bridie. Noel Coward, Lord Dunsany, Wolf .Mankowitz and others. 947 
Webster. John (15801-1625 7). and Ford. John (1586-1639). 

Selected Plats Introduction by Prof. G. B. Bamson. M.A.,rn.D. In one volnme: 
‘The White Dorti.’ ‘The Duohesa of MalO,’ ’Tlio Broken Heart,' • ’Tis Pity She 's a 
IVhoro.’ 899 

Ln'AVE^F'GiiAS.s. 1855-92. New edition (1047) by Dr Emorp BoTloway. 573 

"^^PLATsi^PROSE WKEriNos, AND PoEAis.^ Edited, With lutrodjjctiou, by Beskelh 


Wordswortlj, William (X* jO— 18^0). , ,, , 

Poems. Edited, with Introductory study, notes, bibliography and full Index, by 
Philip Jragne, JI.A. 203, 311, 998 


REFERENCE 

Reader’s Guide to Evwm.m’e Libr.ATy. Compiled by A. J. Boppt. This volume Is a now 


Many roliimes fnnnrrtu jneluded in Everyman’s Library reference section are iwm 
(nduded m Lveryman's Reference Library and are bound in larger format. 




ROMANCE 

Aucassta^Md^co^te. with other Mediov^ Romances. Translated, with Introdcctta 
Boccaccio, Giovanni (i313-75). 

„ &nl“vol,.“^nah«dB”“ I^trodnctlon hr 

Bunyan, John (1628-88). 

Pimrim^^^ress, Pa^I and H. 1878-84. Reset edition. Introdnctlonby^ 


CervanteVsakveXa MiMM1547-161C) PhUosophj.) ! 0 i 

hart rn'tS^tfon^rJ„i’^f translated by P. A. MoUeux. Notes by J. O. lKh 
~ i., rncroauotion and supplementary Notes by L. B. iralton, M.A., s.tnT. 2 rob 
irStien do Troyes (a. I2th cent.!. 385-6 


-yw.. uo .royes (a. 12th cent.). 

‘Clleds’: ‘Yvain- and 'Lancelot’), yao« 

Comfort. ^ Introduction, notes and bibliography, by irilham If 

Kalevala, or The Land of Heroes. Translated from tho Finnish by W. F. Kirby. 

Introduction by Thomas Jones, M.A., D.ilTT.! and 

Malo^, Sir Th^as (a. 14001-70). 

Marie finh'?ontu^i‘*T^.'^“ ‘‘t Sir John Bhvs. 2 vols. ,<5;« 

Mario’s ‘Lnls''and tSS, *’'2’ ''’rni.n PnEscn LForvns. Eteht 

translated with an French love stones of the same period 

Niai’a SaeaV^STOSy N«0rne Mason. «’ 

Icelandic by 1™^ '‘’'“"1 1280-90). Translated froi^; 

„ Edward TumUe.Pdreh ^ Introduction (1057) and Index by M- 

RsMais, Francois (UOlfiis^” 

jf’^^WvnOh^nf'lM^ " and Pantaorupi,. 1.532-S. Introduction by 

Mottenx's transiation, 1053-94 ^ ®°boPloto nnabrldgod edition of Umnbnrt^and 


Boyle, Robert (1027-9J), 


SCIENCE 


Darjrin, clia^es^lS*?^?”’ IPtroductlon by 31. 31. Patlison 3ftrfr. *5® 

THR OlUOlN OP Sj’PCIPfl TS<;0 'T’Ka* 

and revisions. Nmv Int^d^ctian fi95 n>\'^ » I^anvln’s Onal oddition' 

n/ht(faAcr. p.n a.. o.5t. '^t-stoAi. Wonuj, I028. Introduction by Sir £dm»c| 
Euclid (a. e. 330-e. 275 n.o.) Ml 

Tnc Ewvifvts of Encrm PAi»«.r -u » 

po P.n.8. ^ 3’’od5un(rr, with Introduction by Sir 

Faraday, Michael (1791-1867) 891 

ECTF.ntMFVTAi. Rmpaiiches m Enrc-mr^r,.- 
HnX wSll.578-l •'”'’' ^-SJidolL '"•‘th Plates and 

HoSd,*^ta^m6 t-CO)™*^ Btoon. Introduction by Emtri Parkvn. 207 

Tue Statb OF THE Pnisoss, 1777, Intro ooa s- . 

Mant, Karl (1818-83). KoUw by A-rnnrtA Ewe* 835 

A New View op SocttirT, 1813; and Ontrn 

O ‘^"''•sr Wies, mar, " latrodnctlon by O. E. W 

Peawon, Kan {1857-193r,). ^ ^ 709 

Trm On.A>iMAU or Hnr.vcr:, 1892, 

Ricardo. David (1772-1<^23). 030 

Tnp PnivcmsKR op I’otmCAL Rconomt avg 

■' ^--®-rii,i. hr 

Tnp. IVt-ALTn OP Nvnoss, 1760. Intro, by pw. pj,r!„ <■ „ 

White, cnbert (1720-91). ^rltpmnn. 2 vols 410-13 

A NaTOUAJ. IlIPTOItT or SEIJlOtlNr, 1789. Nw (dllln,, r,n,„. ’ 

Notes by /{. 31. Lortdry. (1919). TiitrodurOon ond 

Wob«ionecralt, Mary (1 liO-ST), Tfn: lUoiTTH or Wojinv as 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 

Ancltnl Hebrew Literature. Helmt the Old Teitameiil nml Apocrypha, orranpcd by 
1!. linm Taulnr, 4 vo!«. roluwri / and IV orilj/ <n pnnl. S.'iJ. 250 

Bacon, Francis (I.5B1-1C20). 

Tfli: Al>fA\ersir.NT of Lr.AUSipo, 160.'>. Intmilurtlon, Nolen, Index and Glonnary, 
„ by a. KUrhin. (Su also E'.n.nys.) 719 

Berkeley, Geotce (lCBS-175.7). 

A Nt-« Tin our op Vmiov, 1709. Introdaction by A. J9. lAndunu. c.n.r.., u-d, 4S3 
Brojvne, Sir Thomas (IC0.1-S->). 

lUuaio JlBPici, 1C42. Now Introduction by iralUdau Sut/iarland. M.n., F-H-SAj 

Bunj-sn, John (102S-SS). , . 

Onscr. Anorsnis-o, 1006; and Tltr. Lire akp Dpath op .Mn ISapsiav, 1C5B. Intro- 
rtv.tinn by Praf. V. It. llarriiKm. m.a., pii.p. t-sve oNo Komnnee ) HIS 

kinesis Philosophy in Classical Times. Ceivorlnc Iho period 15U0 n.C.~A.i>. lUD. 

«nd tmn'slsucd, with InlrfiducUoH and Nole{». 

Descartes. Rend (Is^Cir^-insO). 

A Discouiisn ON Mrruof>, 1037: Muditstionh on rnn Kiiw PinLONoriiY. ICll; 
and Piiisdw.ns of PiinocorjU', 1G44. Tnm-.hitcd hy /To/. J. Veiich. IntroUiiclJon 
hj A. JK lAndnav, C.P.r.. UaeP. 

Havelock (lS,‘iy-1030). . , „ « n-ir 

M tt CTrn n-inAlP, Sixteen es-tnya, with an Introduction by J. S. Collin. 93t 

■•ore, Charles (19.‘i3-lD32). 

itu: PiiiioxoriiY oPTitr. Ooon Lipp, 1030, r, ' 

iindu Scriptures. Edited by A'lcol .Ifoeiueol, »i.A.. pjjtt., D.n. Foreword by Kohin; 

, dranalh Tiwore, 

iobbes, Thomas (1.5S8-I079). 

, Lt viATius, 1051. Introduction by A. .D.itn(I.«oy,c.n.i:.,ii.D. 001 

■looker, Richard (1554-1000). . 

OPTiir. Liwp OP EcCU'.xt tSTIOAI. PoUTT. 1597. Introduction by <7. C. 

■lume, David (1711-70). . . , 

A THP.ATISE OP ntntAX NATOnc, 1739. Intro, by A. D. Lindsav, aii.C., l.T-0. “ 

James. William (1R42-1910). n 

jj^^|.sPPU3 OX PniiAixoi'in'. Introduction by Prof. O. il. Uahevttt. 

CiUTKiun'op Pum'\lPAxov, 1781. With an Introduction by A. D. Lindsay, o.B.r.. 
U-n. Translated by A. .17. D. MeiUrjahn. "UJ 

Second (15.52) Piurnn Books, Introduction by Cfejnp 

C?{6vrtn 

Ko^. The. Ilodn ell's Translation, 1801. Intro, by Per. O. MargnXmUh, .M.A. 380 

A Spitiora Oaevto a Hf.voot and Holt I.ipc, 1728. Introduction by Prof. Norman 
Syi&s. j-.H.A., M.A.. D rmi- 

Lelbnli. Cottlrled Wilhelm U01G-171C). ^ ^ sr,,,,.,-. wpa .n 

PniLo<5orinCAXi Wnmvas. Selected and translated by Mary MomSw with an 
Intmd\xctIon by C, li. Morris^ ^^.A. 

lotfoBuclion by 

An“‘41?"o“ 1’08- now Introduction by 

jl/iebocl P. Poaarl’/, M.A. 2 vols. ' 

18^^^^^ LIDEHTT, 1859: and 

18GK Introduction by A, D. Lindsay, O.C.K., IaL.d. {Set also Science.) 45. 

"'^°UTOPiA.*’lMo’;*nnd*DuiA>6tJE or Cowotyr aoainot Tiubdlation, 1553. Intro 
dnetion by John jf'nmnijfon. RcrHcd edition (lOol). 

New Testament, The. _ 

Newman, John Henry, Cardinal (1801~30). rir 

ApaiX)aiA rno Vita sua, 18C4. Introduction by 5tr .7o?tn Sltano Essays ) 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wllholm (1844-1000). , ^ . rr-a. k,- 

Tinjs Spake Zaratitoctea, 1883-91. Translated by Prof. A, revised by 

M, M. Bozman. Introduction (1957) by I^rof. Boy Pascal, m.a„ DJArrr, 89- 

Palno, Thomas (1737-1809). , , --o 

KioiiTS OK Man, 1792. Introduction by Arthur Scldon, 718 

Pascal, Blaise (1023-G2). ta,*, t * r f 

Pr.hst.rs, 1070. Translated by John TTarrinaton. Introduction by JAniis Lafuma. 
This translation is from Lattima's second ^tion. ». ~ ?A^ 

Homayana and Mahabbarata. Condensed into English verso by Jtomesa X>uk, O.I.e. 403 
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\'trE innixjsopjiT OP ATONr.JtEh-r, and Otheii ScwioKa, 18T5. Introduction by 
F. D. ilfeyer. 

Housseau, Joan Jacques <1712-78). i/inTX 

The Social Covtuact, 1702; and Other Kssats. Introduction bv O.V. ll- t-ow. 

(See also Biography, Eas-ays.) ebu 
Saint Augustine (353-430). , ,, . . n ■ 

CoKPESSiONS. Dr Pasoy’B Translation, 1838, vrltb Introduction by A, H. 


The ?bTT OP God. Corapleto text of John Healey's Ellrabcthan Translation. lOiO. 
Edited by H. F. O. Tasker, M.A., n.D., «1tli an Introduction by Sir Ernest BarlM. 
2 vols. 9e.--o 

Saint Francis (1182-1220). , „ , 

The Little Floimus; The Mirror op Perefctiov (by Leo of Assisi); and 
Life op St Francis (by St Bonarentura). Introduction by Thomas Okey. 4SS 
Spinoza, Benedictus de (1032-77). 

Eniica, 1077: and Os- the Connrcriov op the Understandikq, 1087. Tmnslatca 
by Andrew Beyle New Introduction by T. S. Gregory. *81 

Swedenborg, Emanuel (1088—1772). 

The Trot Christian Rpi.ioion, 1771. New and unabridged translation by r. 
Bauley. Introduction by Dr Helen Keller. 900 pages. “•’s 

Thomas A Kempis (1380 7-1471). 

The Imitation or Ciirlst, 1471. 4bi 

Thomas Aquinas (1225-74). 

Sexeoted Wiutinos. Selected and edited by Father Rt. O. D'Arcy. 85* 
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Borrow, George (1803-81). 

THE BlRLP IN Spals;, 1842. Introduction by Edward Thomas. 151 

WILD Walpa: the People, Ltmguneo and Scenery, 1802. Introduction by Dorid 
Jones, O.B.F., thp painter and Borros Ian. (See also Fiction.) 40 

Boswell, James (lHO-95). 

Jootnal of a Toot to the Hebridis with Samotl Johnson, 1780. Edited 
a now Introduction, by ^menee F. Powell, m.a., uon. d.utt. 

Calderbn de la Barca. Mmo (1804-82). 

LITE IN Mexico. 1843. Introduction by Manuel Bomero De Terreros. 

(hJbbett, William (1702-1835). 

KOTAL Bides, 1830. Introduction by Asa Brrggs, m.a., b.bo. 2 vola. 638-9 

Cook, James (1728—73). . 

VOYAOPA op Discotert. Edited by John Barrow, f.r.s., r.B.A. Introdnctlon by 

CrAvecceS^^Hc’ctor St John de (n35-1813). 

LETTEna FROM AN AJiERiCAN FARMER, 1782. Intro, and Notes by IF. Barton Blake. 

Darwin, Charles (1809-82). 

THE VOYAOE OF irre Beaole, 1839. {g„ Science.) 104 

Defoe. Daniel (ICulT-ydl;. * 

A Toim TiiROUaH Ekoi*a^ akd Wales, 1721-6. Intro, bv (7. D. jx, Cole. 2 rols. 
Kinglahe, Alexander (1809-91). fee also Piotion;) 820-1 

ROTIIEN. 1844. Introduction by Harold Spender. 

Lane Edward William (1801—70). 

IdANNERS AND COSTOMS OPTHE MODEUN EOTPnANS. 1830. With a newlntrnflortinn 
by Afolirsi Saad el- Din, of the Egyptian Ministry of Education. "“troducLon 

^“tr^w” litroduction (1054) by Prof. Ronald Miller, m.a., ra.D. 206 

^°'TnAVEIB 'introducton by John Masefield. 

Porm^eso voyages 1498-|003.gM by Charles Daeid Ley. |0G 

Stevenson, Robert Loui| ( xraveis with a Donket. 1879; and The Sn--,— 

1883 New Introduction by M. R. Ridley si.a. ^ 

r b n 503 MOOS) ^‘««on 

TnE°SOTTET OP account of EUzabetban London. 

OraEB WliITLNQ3 ON COLONIZATION. I.,,, 

by Prof. K. O. 

'^“waotemnos IN Sooth 1®®®- Introduction by Edmund Selous. 
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